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PEEFAOE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITIOIT. 


Tq/S  book  origiually  owed  its  existence  to  an  acddent, 
and  it  was  printed  under  circumstances  that  prevented  the 
usual  supervision  of  the  press  by  the  author.  The  conse- 
quences were  many  defects  in  plot,  style,  and  arrangement, 
that  were  entirely  owing  to  precipitation  and  inexperience, 
and  quite  as  many  faults,  of  another  nature,  that  are  to  be 
traced  solely  to  a  bad  manuscript  and  worse  proof-reading. 
Perhaps  no  novel  of  our  times  was  worse  printed  than  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  More  than  a  hundred  periods 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  and  perhaps  five 
times  that  number  were  omitted,  in  places  where  they  ought 
to  have  been  inserted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
passages  were  rendered  obscure,  and  that  entire  paragraphs 
were  unintelligible. 

Most  of  the  faults  just  mentioned  have  now  been  cor- 
rected, though  it  would  require  more  labor  than  would  pro- 
duce an  entirely  new  work  to  repair  all  the  inherent  defects 
that  are  attributable  to  haste  and  to  the  awkwardness  of  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  composing.  In  this  respect  the  work 
and  its  blemishes  are  probably  inseparable.  StUl,  the  reader 
will  now  be  better  rewarded  for  his  time,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  much  more  worthy  of  his  attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Precaution  "  owes  its  existence  to 
fortuitous  circumstances.  The  same  causes  induced  its  Eng- 
lish plot,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  medley  of  characters  that 
no  doubt  will  appear  a  mistake  in  the  conception.    It  c&a 
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Bcarcely  be  said  that  the  work  was  commenced  with  any 
view  to  publication  ;  and  when  it  was  finally  put  into  a  pub- 
lisher's hands,  with  "  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,"  the 
last  thought  of  the  writer  was  any  expectation  that  it  would 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  similar  tales  from  the  same  pen. 

More  than  this  the  public  will  feel  no  interest  in  know- 
ing, and  less  than  this  the  author  could  not  consent  to  say, 
on  presenting  to  the  world  a  repriut  of  a  book  with  so  few 
claims  to  notice. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

•*!  woNDJiR  if  we  are  to  have  a  neigbbor  m  the  deanery 
Boou,"  inquired  Clara  Moseley,  addressiug  herself  to  a 
small  party  assembled  in  her  father's  drawing-room,  while 
standing  at  a  window  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of 
the  house  in  question. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  brother,  "  the  agent  has  let  it  to  a 
Mr.  Jarvis  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  he  is  to  take  posses- 
sion this  week." 

"  And  who  is  the  JVIr.  Jarvis  that  is  about  to  become  so 
near  a  neighbor  ?  "  asked  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  learn  he  has  been  a  capital  merchant ;  that 
he  has  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  ;  that  he 
has,  like  yourself,  sir,  an  only  hope  for  his  declining  years 
iu  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  army ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
has  a  couple  of  fine  daughters ;  so,  sir,  he  is  a  man  ot 
family  in  one  sense,  at  least,  you  see.  But,"  dropping  his 
voice,  "  whether  he  is  a  man  of  family  in  your  sense,  Jane," 
looking  at  his  second  sister,  "  is  more  than  I  could  dis- 
cover." 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  inquire  on 
my  account,"  retorted  Jane,  coloring  slightly  with  vexa- 
tion at  his  speech. 

"  Indeed  I  did,  my  dear  sis,  and  solely  on  your  account,' 
replied  the  laughing  brother,  "for  you  well  know  that  no 
gentility,  no  husband  ;  and  it 's  dull  work  to  you  young 
ladies  without  at  least  a  possibility  of  matrimony ;  as  for 
Clara,  she  is  "  — 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  his  youngest  sister  Emily  pla- 
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ciiig  her  hand  on  hia  mouth,  as  she  whisjiered  in  his  ear 
"  John,  you  forget  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  gentleman 
about  a  fair  incognita  at  Bath,  and  a  list  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning her  lineage,  and  a  few  other  indispensables."  John 
in  his  turn,  colored,  and  affectionately  kissing  the  hand 
which  kept  him  silent,  addressed  himself  to  Jane,  and  by 
his  vivacity  and  good  humor  soon  restored  her  to  compla- 
cency. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  "  that  Sir  William  has 
found  a  tenant,  however  ;  for  next  to  occupying  it  himself, 
it  is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  a  good  tenant  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  circle  in  which  we  live." 

"  And  Mr.  Jarvis  has  the  great  goodness  of  money,  by 
John's  account,"  causticiilly  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  Edward's. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,"  cried  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
looking  around  him  pleasantly,  and  who  was  a  pretty  con- 
stant and  always  welcome  visitor  in  the  family,  "  that  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  a  very  good  thing  in  itself,  and  that 
a  great  many  very  good  things  may  be  done  with  it." 

"  Such  as  paying  tithes,  ha!  doctor,"  cried  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton,  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  plain  exterior,  but  great  goodness  of  heart,  and 
between  whom  and  the  rector  subsisted  the  most  cordial 
good  will. 

"  Aye,  tithes,  or  halves,  as  the  baronet  did  here,  when 
he  forgave  old  Gregson  one  half  his  rent,  and  his  children 
the  other." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  his  wife,  "  you 
mu3t  not  starve  our  friends  because  we  are  to  have  a 
neighbor.  William  has  stood  with  the  dining-room  door 
open  these  five  minutes." 

Lady  Moseley  gave  her  hand  to  the  rector,  and  the  com- 
pany followed  them,  without  any  order,  to  the  dinner-table. 

The  party  assembled  around  the  hospitable  board  of  tlie 
baronet  was  composed,  besides  the  before-mentioned  per- 
sons, of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ilaughton,  a  woman  of  much  good 
Bcnse  and  modesty  of  deportment ;  their  daughter,  a  young 
UmIj  conspicuous  for  nothing   but  good   nature ;  and  th« 
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wife  and  sou  of  tlie  rector  —  the  latter  but  lately  admitted 
to  holy  orders  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  an  unintennipted 
flow  of  pleasant  conversation,  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  unison  of  opinions  on  all  leading  questions,  the  parties 
having  long  known  and  esteemed  each  other  for  those  qual- 
ities which  soonest  reconciJe  us  to  the  common  frailties  of 
our  nature.  On  parting  at  the  usual  hour,  it  was  agreed  to 
meet  that  day  week  at  the  rectory,  and  the  doctor,  on  mak- 
ing his  bow  to  Lady  Moseley,  observed,  that  he  intended, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  make  an  early  call  on  the  Jarvis 
iamily,  and  that,  if  possible,  he  would  persuade  them  to  be 
of  the  party. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  creations  of  his  order  by  James, 
and  had  inherited,  with  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  ances- 
tor, an  estate  which  placed  him  amongst  the  greatest 
landed  proprietors  of  the  county.  But,  as  it  had  been  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  deduct  a  single  acre  from  the  in- 
heritance of  the  eldest  son,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  had  much 
embarrassed  the  affairs  of  his  father.  Sir  Edward,  on  com 
ing  into  possession  of  his  estate,  had  wisely  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  gay  world,  by  renting  his  house  in 
town,  and  retiring  altogether  to  his  respectable  mansion, 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
hoped,  by  a  course  of  systematic  but  liberal  economy,  to 
release  himself  from  all  embarrassments,  and  to  make  such 
a  provision  for  his  younger  children,  the  three  daughters 
already  mentioned,  as  he  conceived  their  birth  entitled 
them  to  expect.  Seventeen  years  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish this  plan ;  and  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  Sir 
Edward  had  resumed  the  hospitality  and  appearance  usual 
in  his  family,  and  had  even  promised  his  delighted  girls  to 
take  possession,  the  ensuing  winter,  of  the  house  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Nature  had  not  qualified  Sir  Edward  loi 
great  or  continued  exertions,  and  the  prudent  decision  he 
liad  taken  to  retrieve  hi?  fortunes,  was  perhaps  an  act  of 
M  much  forecast  and  vigof^  <i8  hifl  talents  or  energy  would 
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afford:  it  was  the  step  most  obviously  for  his  intorests, 
and  the  one  that  was  safest  both  in  its  execution  and  con- 
sequences, and  as  such  it  had  been  adopted  :  but  had  it 
required  a  single  particle  more  of  enterprise  or  calculation, 
it  would  have  been  beyond  his  powers,  and  the  heir  might 
have  yet  labored  under  the  difficulties  which  distressed  his 
more  brilliant,  but  less  prudent,  parent. 

The  baronet  was  warmly  attached  to  his  wife ;  and  as 
fihe  was  a  woman  of  many  valuable  and  no  obnoxious  qual- 
ities, civil  and  attentive  by  habit  to  all  around  her,  and 
perfectly  disinterested  in  her  attachments  to  her  own  fam- 
ily, nothing  in  nature  could  partake  more  of  perfection  in 
the  eyes  of  her  husband  and  children  than  the  conduct  of 
this  beloved  relative.  Yet  Lady  Moseley  had  her  failings, 
however,  although  few  were  disposed  to  view  her  errors 
with  that  severity  which  truth  and  a  just  discrimination  of 
character  render  necessary.  Her  union  had  been  one  of 
love,  and  for  a  time  it  had  been  objected  to  by  the  friends 
of  her  husband,  on  the  score  of  fortune  ;  but  constancy  and 
perseverance  prevailed,  and  the  protracted  and  inconsequent 
opposition  of  his  parents  had  left  no  other  effects  than  an 
aversion  in  the  children  to  the  exercise  of  parental  author- 
ity in  marrying  their  own  descendants  ;  an  aversion  which, 
though  common  to  both  the  worthy  baronet  and  his  wife, 
was  somewhat  different  in  its  two  subjects.  In  the  hus- 
band it  was  quiescent ;  but  in  the  wife,  it  was  slightly 
shaded  with  the  female  esprit  de  corps  of  having  her  daugh- 
ters comfortably  established,  and  that  in  due  season.  Lady 
Moseley  was  religious,  but  hardly  pious ;  she  was  chari- 
table in  deeds,  but  not  always  in  opinions ;  her  intentions 
were  pure,  but  neither  her  prejudices  nor  her  reasoning 
powers  suffered  her  to  be  at  all  times  consistent.  Still  few 
knew  her  that  did  not  love  her,  and  none  were  ever  heard 
to  say  aught  against  her  breeding,  her  morals,  or  her  dis- 
position. 

The  sister  of  Sir  Edward  had  been  married,  early  in  life, 
to  an  officer  in  the  army,  who,  spending  much  of  his  time 
abroad  on  service,  had  luft  her  a  prey  to  that  solicitude  to 
vhich  she  was  necessarily  a  prey  by  her  attachmout  to  Lar 
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husband.  To  find  relief  from  this  perpetual  and  life-wear- 
ing anxiety,  an  invaluable  friend  had  pointed  out  the  only 
true  remedy  of  which  her  case  admitted,  a  research  into  her 
own  heart,  and  the  employments  of  active  benevolence. 
The  death  of  her  husband,  who  lost  his  life  in  battle,  caused 
her  to  withdraw  in  a  great  measure  from  the  world,  and 
gave  time  and  inducement  for  reflections,  which  led  to  im» 
pressions  on  religion  that  were  sufficiently  correct  in  them- 
selves, and  indispensable  as  the  basis  of  future  happiness, 
but  which  became  slightly  tinctured  with  the  sternness  of 
her  vigorous  mind,  and  possibly,  at  times,  were  more  un- 
bending than  was  compatible  with  the  comforts  of  this 
world  ;  a  fault,  however,  of  manner,  more  than  of  matter. 
Warmly  attached  to  her  brother  and  his  children,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  had  never  been  a  mother  herself,  yielded  to  their 
earnest  entreaties  to  become  one  of  the  family  ;  and  although 
left  by  the  late  General  Wilson  with  a  large  income,  ever 
since  his  death  she  had  given  up  her  own  establishment,  and 
devoted  most  of  her  time  to  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  her  youngest  niece.  Lady  Moseley  had  submitted  this 
child  entirely  to  the  control  of  the  aunt ;  and  it  was  com- 
monly thought  Emily  would  inherit  the  very  handsome  sum 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  general's  widow. 

Both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  beauty  when  young,  and  it  had  descended 
in  common  to  all  their  children,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  two  youngest  daughters.  Although  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance, both  in  person  and  character,  existed  betweeii 
these  closely  connected  relatives,  yet  it  existed  with  shades 
of  distinction  that  had  very  different  effects  on  their  conduct, 
and  led  to  results  which  stamped  their  lives  with  widely 
differing  degrees  of  happiness. 

Between  the  families  at  Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory, 
there  had  existed  for  many  years  an  intimacy  founded  on 
esteem  and  on  long  intercourse.  Doctor  Ives  was  a  clergy- 
man of  deep  piety,  and  of  very  considerable  talents :  he 
possessed,  in  addition  to  a  moderate  benefice,  an  independ- 
ent fortune  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
ft  difltinguished  naval  officer.     Both  were  well  connectedi 
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well  bred,  and  well  disposed  to  their  fellow  creatures.  They 
were  blessed  with  but  one  child,  the  young  divine  we  have 
mentioned,  who  promised  to  equal  his  father  in  all  those 
qualities  which  had  made  the  doctor  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  and  almost  the  idol  of  his  parishioners. 

Between  Francis  Ives  and  Clara  Moseley  there  had  been 
an  attachment,  which  had  grown  with  their  years,  from 
childhood.  He  had  been  her  companion  in  their  youthful 
recreations,  had  espoused  her  little  quarrels,  and  ])articipated 
in  her  innocent  pleasures,  for  so  many  years,  and  with  such 
an  evident  preference  for  each  other  in  the  youthful  pair, 
that,  on  leaving  college  to  enter  on  the  studies  of  his  sacred 
calling  with  his  father,  Francis  rightly  judged  that  none 
other  would  make  his  future  life  as  happy  as  the  mild,  the 
tender,  the  unassuming  Clara.  Their  passion,  if  so  gentle 
a  feeling  deserve  the  term,  received  the  sanction  of  their 
parents,  and  the  two  families  waited  only  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  young  divine,  to  perfect  the  union. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward's  family  had  been  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  an  aged  uncle 
of  his  wife's,  who,  in  return,  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  them  at  the  Hall,  and  who  had  openly  declared  his 
intention  of  making  the  children  of  Lady  Moseley  his  heirs. 
The  visits  of  Mr.  Benfield  were  always  hailed  with  joy,  and 
as  an  event  that  called  for  more  than  ordinary  gayety ;  for, 
although  rough  in  manner,  and  somewhat  infirm  fi-om  years, 
the  old  bachelor,  who  was  rather  addicted  to  the  customs  in 
which  he  had  indulged  in  his  youth,  and  was  fond  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  scenes  of  former  days,  was  universally  beloved 
where  he  was  intimately  known,  for  an  unbounded  though 
eccentric  philanthropy. 

The  illness  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
called  her  to  Bath  the  winter  preceding  the  spring  when 
our  history  commences,  and  she  had  been  accompanied 
thither  by  her  nephew  and  fovorite  niece.  John  and  Emily, 
during  the  month  of  their  residence  in  that  city,  were  in  the 
practice  of  making  daily  excursions  in  its  environs.  It  wa« 
in  one  of  these  little  drives  thnt  they  were  of  accidental  sei 
vice  to  a  very  young  and  very  beautiful  woman,  apparently 
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in  low  health.  They  had  taken  her  up  in  their  carriage 
aud  conveyed  her  to  a  farm-house  where  she  resided,  during 
a  faintness  which  had  come  over  her  in  a  ■walk ;  and  hor 
beauty,  air,  and  manner,  altogether  so  diflPerent  from  those 
arouud  her,  had  interested  them  both  to  a  painful  degree. 
They  had  ventured  to  call  the  following  day  to  inquire  after 
her  welfare,  and  this  visit  led  to  a  slight  intercourse,  which 
continued  for  the  fortnight  they  remained  there. 

John  had  given  himself  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who 
she  was,  but  in  vain.  They  could  merely  learn  that  her 
life  was  blameless,  that  she  saw  no  one  but  themselves,  and 
her  dialect  raised  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  English.  It 
was  to  this  unknown  fair  Emily  alluded  in  her  playful  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  heedless  rattle  of  her  brother,  who  was 
not  always  restrained  from  uttering  what  he  thought  by  a 
proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tde  morning  succeeding  the  day  of  the  dinner  at  fii« 
Hall,  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  all  her  nieces  and  her  nephew, 
availed  herself  of  the  fineness  of  the  weather  to  walk  to  the 
rectory,  where  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  making  infor- 
mal and  friendly  visits.     They  had  just  got  out  of  the  little 

village  of  B ,  which  lay  in  their  route,  when  a  rather 

handsome   travelling  carriage  and  four  passed   them,  and 
took  the  road  which  led  to  the  deanery. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  John,  "  there  go  our  new  neighbors 
the  Jarvises ;  yes,  yes,  that  must  be  the  old  merchant  muffled 
u})  in  the  corner ;  1  mistook  him  at  first  for  a  pile  of  baud- 
boxes  ;  then  the  rosy-cheeked  lady,  with  so  many  feathers, 
must  be  the  old  lady —  Heaven  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Jarvis  I 
mean  —  aye,  and  the  two  others  the  belles." 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  pronounce  them  belles,  John," 
said  .Jane,  pettisUy  ;  "  it  would  be  well  to  see  more  of  them 
before  you  speak  so  decidedly." 

"  Oh  ! "  replied  John,  *'  I  have  seen  enough  of  them, 
and  "  —  he  was  interrupted  by  the  whirling  of  a  tilbury  and 
tandem,  followed  by  a  couple  of  servants  on  horseback. 
All  about  this  vehicle  and  its  masters  bore  the  stamp  of  de- 
cided fashion,  and  our  party  had  followed  it  with  their  eyes 
for  a  short  distance,  when,  having  reached  a  fork  in  the 
roads,  it  stopped,  and  evidently  waited  the  coming  up  of 
the  pedestrians,  as  if  to  make  an  inquiry.  A  single  glance 
of  the  eye  was  sutficient  to  apprise  the  gentleman  on  the 
cushion  (who  held  the  reins)  of  the  kind  of  people  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  stepping  from  his  carriage,  he  met  them 
with  a  giaccful  bow,  and  after  handsomely  apologizing  for 
the  trouble  he  was  giving,  hi  desired  to  know  which  road 
L\  to  the  deanery.  "  The  right,"  replied  John,  returuiiiu 
kii  imJuuuou. 
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"  Ask  them,  colonel,"  cried  the  charioteer,  "  whether  the 
old  gentleman  went  right  or  not." 

The  colonel,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  bat 
with  a  look  of  compassion  for  his  companion's  want  of  tiict, 
made  the  desired  inquiry  ;  which  being  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, he  again  bowed  and  was  retiring,  as  one  of  severa. 
J  ointers  who  followed  the  cavalcade  sprang  upon  Jane,  and 
BoUed  her  walking-dress  with  his  dirty  feet. 

*'  Come  hither.  Dido,"  cried  the  colonel,  hastening  to  beat 
the  dog  back  from  the  young  lady  ;  and  again  he  apologized 
in  the  same  collected  and  handsome  manner,  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  servants,  he  said,  "  Call  in  the  dog,  sir,"  and  re- 
joined his  companion.  The  air  of  this  gentleman  was  pecul- 
iarly pleasant:  it  would  not  have  been  diflRcult  to  pronounce 
him  a  soldier,  had  he  not  been  addressed  as  such  by  lua 
younger  and  certainly  less  polished  companion.  The  colonel 
was  apparently  about  thirty,  and  of  extremely  handsome 
face  and  figure,  while  his  driving  friend  appeared  several 
yciirs  younger,  and  of  altogether  different  materials. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  as  they  turned  a  corner  which  hid 
them  from  view,  "  who  they  are  ?  " 

"  Who  they  are  ?  "  cried  the  brother  ;  "  why  the  Jarvises  to 
be  sure  ;  didn't  you  hear  them  ask  the  road  to  the  deanery  ?  " 

••  Oh !  the  one  that  drove,  he  may  be  a  Jarvis,  but  not 
frbe  gt^ntleman  who  spoke  to  us  —  sureiy  not,  John  ;  besides, 
he  was  called  colonel,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  ye.«,"  said  John,  with  one  of  his  quizzing  expres- 
sions '■  Colonel  Jarvis,  that  must  be  the  alderman :  they  are 
commonly  colonels  of  city  volunteers :  yes,  that  must  have 
been  the  old  gem'muu  who  spoke  to  us,  and  I  was  riglit 
after  all  about  the  bandboxes." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Clara,  smiling,  "  the  polite  inquiry 
concerning  the  old  gem'mun." 

"  Ah !  true  ;  who  the  deuce  can  this  colonel  be  then, 
for  young  Jarvis  is  only  a  captain,  I  know  :  who  do  you 
think  he  is,  Jane  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you,  John  ?  But  whoeve7 
he  is,  he  owns  the  tilbury,  although  he  did  not  drive  it 
•ltd  h49  is  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and  manners." 
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"  Why,  Jane,  if  you  know  so  much  of  him,  you  Ehould 
know  more ;  but  it  is  all  guess  with  you." 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  guess  —  I  am  certain  of  what  I  say." 

The  auut  and  sisters,  who  had  taken  little  interest  in  the 
dialogue,  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  which  John  ob- 
serving, he  exclaimed,  "  Poh :  she  knows  no  more  than  we 
all  know." 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"  Poh,  poh  !  if  you  know,  tell." 

"  Why,  the  arms  were  different." 

John  laughed  as  he  said,  "  That  is  a  good  reason,  sure 
enough,  for  the  tilbury's  being  the  colonel's  property ;  but 
now  for  his  blood ;  how  did  you  discover  that,  sis ;  by  his 
gait  and  actions,  as  we  say  of  horses  ?  " 

Jane  colored  a  little,  and  laughed  faintly.  "  The  arms 
on  the  tilbury  had  six  quarterings." 

Emily  now  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Clara  smiled, 
while  John  continued  his  teasing  until  they  reached  the 
rectory. 

While  chatting  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  Francis 
returned  from  his  morning  ride,  and  told  them  the  Jarvis 
family  had  arrived :  he  had  witnessed  an  unpleasant  acci- 
dent to  a  gig,  in  which  were  Captain  Jarvis,  and  a  friend, 
a  Colonel  Egertou:  it  had  been  awkwardly  driven  iu  turn- 
ing into  the  deanery  gate,  and  upset :  the  colonel  received 
some  injury  to  his  ankle,  nothing  serious,  however,  he 
hoped,  but  such  as  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  young 
ladies  probably  for  a  few  days.  After  the  exclamations 
which  usually  follow  such  details,  Jane  ventured  to  inquire 
who  Colonel  Egerton  was. 

"  I  understood  at  the  time,  from  one  of  the  servants, 
that  he  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel on  half-pay,  or  furlough,  or  some  such  thing." 

"How  did  be  bear  his  misfortune,  Mr.  Francis?"  in- 
ijuired  Mrs.  Wilson. 

''  Certainly  as  a  gentleman,  madam,  if  not  as  a  Chris- 
tian," replied  the  young  clergyman,  slyly  smiling :  "  indeed, 
most  men  of  gallantry  would,  I  believe,  rejoice  in  an  acci- 
dent which  drew  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  both  tbo  Mis* 
j^vitMiS  manifested." 
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'*How  fortunate  you  should  all  happen  to  be  near:" 
iaid  the  tender-hearted  Clara. 

"  Are  the  young  ladies  pretty  ?  "  asked  Jane,  with  some* 
thing  of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

"  Why,  I  rather  think  they  are  ;  but  I  took  very  little 
notice  of  their  appearance,  as  the  colonel  was  really  in 
evident  pain." 

"  This,  then,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  affords  me  an  additional 
excuse  for  calling  on  them  at  an  early  day,  so  I'll  e'en  go 
to-morrow." 

"  I  trust  Doctor  Ives  wants  no  apologies  for  performing 
his  duty,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  He  is  fond  of  making  them,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Ives, 
speaking  with  a  benevolent  smile,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  little  conversation. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  rector  should  make  his 
official  visit,  as  intended  by  himself;  and  on  his  report  the 
ladies  would  act.  After  remaining  at  the  rectory  an  hour, 
they  returned  to  the  hall,  attended  by  Francis. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  drove  in,  and  informed  them 
the  Jarvis  family  were  happily  settled,  and  the  colonel  in 
no  danger,  excepting  from  the  fascinations  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  who  took  such  palpable  care  of  him  that  he  wanted 
for  nothing,  and  they  might  drive  over  whenever  tliey 
pleased,  without  fear  of  intruding  unseasonably. 

Mr.  Jarvis  received  his  guests  with  the  frankness  of  good 
feelings,  if  not  with  the  polish  of  high  life ;  while  his  wife, 
who  seldom  thought  of  the  former,  would  have  been  mor- 
tally offended  with  the  person  who  could  have  suggested 
that  she  omitted  any  of  the  elegancies  of  the  latter.  Hor 
daughters  were  rather  pretty,  but  wanted,  both  in  appea.'- 
auce  and  manner,  the  inexpressible  air  of  haut  ton  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  the  easy  but  polished  dojiort- 
ment  of  Colonel  Egerton,  whom  they  found  reclining  on  a 
sofa  with  his  leg  on  a  chair,  amply  secured  in  numerous 
bandages,  but  unable  to  rise.  Notwithstanding  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  situation,  he  was  by  far  the  least  discom- 
posed person  of  the  party,  and  having  pleasantly  excused 
th'?  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  he  appeared  to  think  no 
"Bore  of  the  matter. 
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The  captain,  IMrs.  .Tarvia  remarked,  bad  gone  out  with 
his  dogs  to  try  the  grouuds  amuud  them ;  "  for  he  seema 
to  live  only  with  his  horses  and  his  gun  :  young  meu,  my 
lady,  uowadays,  appear  to  forget  that  there  are  any  thicge 
in  the  world  hut  themselves ;  now  I  told  Harry  that  your 
ladyship  and  daughters  would  favor  us  with  a  call  this 
morning  —  but  no  :  there  be  went,  as  if  Mr.  Jarvis  was 
unable  to  buy  us  a  dinner,  and  we  should  all  starve  but  for 
his  quails  and  pheasants." 

"  Quails  and  pheasants  !  "  cried  John,  in  consternation, 
"  does  Captain  Jarvis  shoot  quails  and  pheasants  at  thie 
tinio  of  the  year  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Egerton,  with  a  correct 
ing  smile,  "  understauds  the  allegiance  due  from  us  gentle- 
men to  the  ladies,  better  than  the  rules  of  sporting  ;  my 
friend,  the  captain,  has  taken  his  fishing  rod,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  all  one,  fish  or  birds,"  continued  Mrs.  Jai'vis,  "  he 
is  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted  ;  and  I  believe  we 
can  buy  fish  as  easily  as  birds  :  I  wish  he  would  take  pat- 
tern after  yourself,  colonel,  in  these  matters." 

Colonel  Egerton  laughed  pleasantly,  but  he  did  not 
blush;  and  Miss  Jarvis  observed,  with  a  look  of  something 
like  admiration  thrown  on  his  reclining  figure,  "  that  when 
Harry  had  been  in  the  army  as  long  as  his  friend,  he  would 
know  the  usages  of  good  society,  she  hoped,  as  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  *'  the  army  is  certainly  the 
place  to  polish  a  young  man  ;  "  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, she  abruptly  added,  '•  Your  husband,  I  believe,  was  in 
the  army,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  hope,"  said  Emily  hastily,  "  that  we  shall  have  the 
jjlcasure  of  seeing  you  soon,  Miss  Jarvis,  at  the  Hall,"  pre- 
venting by  her  promptitude  the  necessity  of  a  reply  from 
her  aunt.  The  young  lady  promised  to  make  an  early 
visit,  and  the  subject  changed  to  a  general  and  uninter- 
esting discourse  on  the  neighborhood,  the  country,  the 
weather,  and  other  ordinary  topics. 

"  Now,  John,"  cried  Jane  in  triumph,  as  they  drove  from 
th^  door,  "you  must  acknowledge  my  heraldic  witchcraft, 
Ac  you  are  pleased  to  cull  it,  is  right  for  ouce  at  lcM'«" 
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"  Oh  !  no  doubt,  Jenny,"  said  John,  who  was  accustomed 
to  use  that  appellation  to  her  as  a  provocation,  when  he 
wished  what  he  called  an  enlivening  scene  ;  but  Mrs.  Wil- 
son put  a  damper  on  his  hopes  by  a  remark  to  his  mother, 
and  the  habitual  respect  of  both  the  combatants  kept  them 
silent. 

Jane  Moscley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent 
understanding,  one  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  brother, 
but  she  wanted  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  well  gov- 
erned mind.  Masters  had  been  provided  by  Sir  Edwiud 
for  all  his  daughters,  and  if  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  usual  acquirements  of  young  women  in  their  rank  of 
life,  it  was  not  his  fault  :  his  system  of  economy  had  not 
embraced  a  denial  of  opportunity  to  any  of  his  children, 
and  the  baronet  was  apt  to  think  all  was  done,  when  they 
were  put  where  all  might  be  done.  Feeling  herself  and 
parents  entitled  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  and  splendors 
of  some  of  the  richer  families  in  their  vicinity,  Jane,  who 
had  grown  up  during  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's fortunes,  had  sought  that  self-consolation  so  common 
to  people  in  her  situation,  which  was  to  be  found  in  review- 
ing the  former  grandeur  of  her  'house,  and  she  had  thus 
contracted  a  degree  of  family  pride.  If  Clara's  weak- 
nesses were  less  striking  than  those  of  Jane,  it  was  because 
she  had  less  imagination,  and  that  in  loving  Francis  Ives 
she  had  so  long  admired  a  character,  where  so  little  was 
to  be  found  that  could  be  censured,  that  she  might  be  said 
to  have  contracted  a  habit  of  judging  correctly,  without 
biping  able  at  all  times  to  give  a  reason  for  her  conduct  oa 
bar  opinions. 
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Thk  day  fliod  for  one  of  the  stated  visits  of  Mr.  Ben« 
field  hfid  now  arrived,  aud  John,  with  Emily,  who  was  the 
old  bachelor's  favorite  niece,  went  in  the  baronet's  post-chaise 

to  the  town  of  F ,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  meet 

him,  in  order  to  accompany  him  in  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  to  the  Hall,  it  being  a  settled  rule  with  the  old 
man,  that  his  carriage  horses  should  return  to  their  own 
etables  every  night,  where  he  imagined  they  could  alone 
find  that  comfort  and  care,  to  which  their  age  aud  services 
gave  them  a  claim.  The  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant, 
and  the  young  people  were  in  high  spirits,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  meeting  their  respected  relative,  whose  absence 
had  been  prolonged  a  few  days  by  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout. 

"  Now,  Emily,"  cried  John,  as  he  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably by  the  side  of  his  sister  in  the  chaise,  *  let  me  know 
honestly  how  you  like  the  Jarvises,  and  particularly  how 
you  like  the  handsome  colonel." 

"Then,  John,  honestly,  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  the 
Jarvises  or  the  handsome  colonel." 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  no  great  diversity  in  our  senti' 
ments,  as  Jane  would  say." 

«  John ! " 

«  Emily !  " 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  our 
sister  whom  I  am  sure  you  love  as  tenderly  as  I  do  my- 
eelt" 

"  I  acknowledge  my  error,"  said  the  brother,  taking  her 
hand  and  affectionately  kissing  it,  "  and  will  endeavor  to 
offend  no  more ;  but  this  Colonel  Egerton,  sister,  is  oor- 
tftinly  a  gentleman,  both  by  blood  and  ia  manuerg,  aa  JauA  * 
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•—Emily  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh,  which  John  took 
very  good-naturedly,  repeating  his  remark  without  alluding 
to  their  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  "  he  is  genteel  in  his  deportment,  if 
that  be  what  you  mean ;  I  know  nothing  of  his  family." 

"  Oh,  I  have  taken  a  peep  into  Jane's  Baronetage,  where 
I  find  him  set  down  as  Sir  Edgar's  heir." 

"  There  is  something  about  him,"  said  Emily,  musing, 
"  that  I  do  not  much  admire  :  he  is  too  easy  —  there  is  no 
nature ;  I  always  feel  afraid  such  people  will  laugh  at  me 
as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  and  for  those  very  things 
they  seem  most  to  admire  to  my  face.  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  judge,  I  should  say  his  manner  wants  one  thing, 
without  which  no  one  can  be  truly  agreeable." 

"  What 's  that  ?  " 

"  Sincerity." 

"  Ah  !  that 's  my  great  recommendation  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  take  the  poacher  up,  with  his  quails  and  his 
pheasants,  indeed." 

"  You  know  the  colonel  explained  that  to  be  a  mistake." 

"  What  they  call  explaining  away  ;  but  unluckily  I  saw 
the  gentleman  returning  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and 
followed  by  a  brace  of  pointers." 

"  There 's  a  specimen  of  the  colonel's  manners,  then," 
said  Emily,  smiling  ;  "  it  will  do  until  the  truth  be  known." 

"  And  Jane,  when  she  saw  him  also,  praised  his  good 
nature  and  consideration,  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
•elieving  the  awkwardness  of  my  remark." 

Emily  finding  her  brother  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  foi- 
bles of  Jane,  a  thing  he  was  rather  addicted  to  at  times, 
was  silent.  They  rode  some  distance  before  John,  who 
was  ever  as  ready  to  atone  as  he  was  to  offend,  again  apolo- 
gized, again  promised  reformation,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  ride  only  forgot  himself  twice  more  in  the  same 
ivay. 

They  reached  F two  hours  before  the  lumbering 

coach  of  their  uncle  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  had 
sufficient  time  to  refresh  their  own  horses  for  the  journey 
bomeward. 
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Mr.  Benfleld  was  a  bachelor  of  eighty,  but  retained  th« 
personal  activity  of  a  man  of  sixty.  He  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  all  the  f\ishions  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  during 
which  he  had  sat  one  term  in  parliament,  having  been  a 
grea»:  beau  and  courtier  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
A  disappointment  in  an  affair  of  the  heart  drove  him  iiitc 
retirement,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  he  had  dwelt  exclu- 
sively at  a  seat  he  owned  within  forty  miles  of  Moselej 
Hall,  the  mistress  of  which  was  the  only  child  of  his  only 
brother.  In  figure,  he  was  tall  and  spare,  very  erect  for 
his  years,  and  he  faithfully  preserved  in  his  attire,  servants, 
carriages,  and  indeed  everything  around  him,  as  much  of 
the  fashions  of  his  youth  as  circumstances  would  allow  : 
such,  then,  was  a  fixint  outline  of  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the  old  man,  who,  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat,  bag  wig, 
and  sword,  took  the  offered  arm  of  John  Moseley  to  alight 
from  his  coach. 

"  So,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  having  made  good  his 
footing  on  the  ground,  as  he  stopped  short  and  stared  John 
in  the  face,  "  you  have  made  out  to  come  twenty  miles  to 
meet  an  old  cynic,  have  you,  sir  ?  but  I  thought  I  bid  thee 
bring  Emmy  with  thee." 

John  pointed  to  the  window,  where  his  sister  stood 
anxiously  watching  her  uncle's  movements.  On  catclihig 
her  eye  he  smiled  kindly,  and  pursued  his  way  into  the 
house,  talking  to  himself. 

"  Aye,  there  she  is  indeed ;  I  remember  now,  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  of  going  with  my  kinsman,  old  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  to  meet  his  sister,  the  Lady  Juliana,  when  she  first 
came  from  school "  (this  was  the  lady  whose  infidelity  had 
driven  him  from  the  world)  ;  "  and  a  beauty  she  was,  in- 
deed, something  like  Emmy  there  ;  only  she  was  taller,  and 
her  eyes  were  black ;  and  her  hair,  too,  that  was  black  ; 
and  she  was  not  so  fair  as  Emmy,  and  she  was  fatter,  and 
she  stooped  a  little  —  very  little ;  oh  !  they  are  wonder- 
fully alike  though  ;  don't  you  think  they  were,  nephew  ?  " 
He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  room,  while  John,  who  in 
this  description  could  not  see  a  resemblance,  which  existfHj 
nowhere  but  in  the  old  man's  affections,  was  faiu  to  b«/ 
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"  Yes ;  but  they  wero  related,  you  know,  uncle,  and  that  ox- 
plains  the  likeness  " 

"  True,  boy,  true,"  said  his  uncle,  pleased  at  a  reason  for 
a  thing  he  wished,  and  which  flattered  his  propensities. 
He  had  once  before  told  Emily  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
housekeeper,  a  woman  as  old  as  himself,  and  without  a 
tooth  in  her  head. 

On  meeting  his  niece,  IMr.  Benfield  (who,  like  many 
others  that  feel  strongly,  wore  in  common  the  affectation  of 
indifference  and  displeasure)  yielded  to  his  fondness,  and 
folding  her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  affectionately,  while  a 
tear  glistened  in  his  eye  ;  and  then  pushing  her  gently  from 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Come,  come,  Emmy,  don't  strangle 
me,  don't  strangle  me,  girl ;  let  me  live  in  peace  the  little 
while  I  have  to  remain  here  —  so,"  seating  himself  com- 
posedly in  an  arm-chair  his  niece  had  placed  fbr  him  witt 
a  cushion,  "  so  Anne  writes  me.  Sir  William  Harris  has  let 
the  deanery." 

"  Oh  yes,  uncle,"  cried  John. 

"  I'll  thank  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Benfield, 
sternly,  "  not  to  interrupt  me  when  I  am  speaking  to  a 
lady ;  that  is,  if  you  please,  sir.  Then  Sir  William  has  let 
the  deanery  to  a  London  merchant,  a  Mr.  Jarvis.  Now  I 
knew  three  people  of  that  name  ;  one  was  a  hackney  coach- 
man, when  I  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  this  realm, 
and  drove  me  often  to  the  house ;  the  other  was  valet-dc' 
chambre  to  my  Lord  Gosford ;  and  the  third,  I  take  it,  is 
the  very  man  who  has  become  your  neighbor.  If  it  be  the 
person  I  mean,  Emmy  dear,  he  is  like  —  like  —  aye,  very 
lik3  old  Peter,  my  steward." 

John,  unable  to  contain  his  mirth  at  this  discovery  of  a 
likeness  between  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Benfield  himself  in 
leanness  of  figure,  and  the  jolly  rotundity  of  the  merchant, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  ;  Emily,  tliough  she  could 
not  forbear  smiling  at  the  comparison,  quietly  said,  "  You 
will  meet  him  to-morrow,  dear  uncle,  and  then  you  will  be 
able  (o  judge  for  yourself." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "  very  .ike  old  Peter, 
Day  ftteward  -,  as  like  as  two  peas."     The  parallel  was  by 
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no  means  as  ridiculous  as  might  be  supposed ;  its   history 
being  as  follows:  — 

Mr.  Benfield  had  placed  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  a  broker,  with  positive  orders  for  him  to  pay  it 
away  immediately  for  government  stock,  bought  by  the 
former  on  his  account ;  but  disregarding  this  injunction,  the 
broker  had  managed  the  transaction  in  such  a  way  as  to 
postj)one  the  payment,  until,  on  his  failure,  he  had  given 
up  that  and  a  much  larger  sum  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  satisfy 
what  he  called  an  honorarj  debt.  In  elucidating  the  trans- 
action Mr.  Jarvis  paid  Benfield  Lodge  a  visit,  and  honestly 
restored  the  bachelor  his  property.  This  act,  and  the  high 
opinion  he  entertained  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his  unbounded 
love  for  Emily,  were  the  few  things  which  prevented  his 
believing  some  dreadful  judgment  was  about  to  visit  this 
world,  for  its  increasing  wickedness  and  follies.  As  his 
own  steward  was  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  living,  he  had 
ever  after  fancied  that  there  was  a  personal  resemblance 
between  him  and  the  conscientious  merchant. 

The  horses  being  ready,  the  old  bachelor  was  placed 
carefully  between  his  nephew  and  niece,  and  in  that  man- 
ner they  rode  on  quietly  to  the  Hall,  the  dread  of  accident 
keeping  Mr.  Benfield  silent  most  of  the  way.  On  passing, 
however,  a  stately  castle,  about  ten  miles  from  the  termina- 
tion of  their  ride,  he  began  one  of  his  speeches  with, — 

"  Emmy,  dear,  does  Lord  Bolton  come  often  to  see 
you?" 

"  Very  seldom,  sir ;  his  employment  keeps  him  much  of 
his  time  at  St.  James's,  and  then  he  h^s  an  estate  in  Ire- 
land." 

*'  1  knew  his  father  well  —  he  was  distantly  connected 
by  marriage  with  my  friend  Lord  Gosford :  you  could  not 
rs member  him,  I  suspect."  (John  rolled  his  eyes  at  this 
suggestion  of  his  sister's  recollection  of  a  man  who  had  beei- 
forty  years  dead.)  "  He  always  voted  with  me  in  the  par- 
liament of  this  realm ;  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man  ; 
very  much  such  a  man  to  look  at  as  Peter  Johnson,  my 
steward :  but  I  am  told  his  son  likes  the  good  thinjfs  of  the 
oainifltry.     Well,  well,  William  Pitt  w&s   the  only  miiiiatei 
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to  my  mind.  There  was  the  Scotchman  of  whom  they 
made  a  marquis ;  I  never  could  endure  him  —  always  votea 
against  him." 

"  Right  or  wrong,  uncle  ?  "  cried  John,  who  loved  a  littlo 
mischief  in  his  heart. 

"No,  sir  —  right,  but  never  wrong.  Lord  Gosford 
always  voted  against  him  too  ;  and  do  you  think,  jack- 
anapes, that  my  friend  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and — and  — 
myself  were  ever  wrong  ?  No,  sir,  men  in  my  day  were 
dillerent  creatures  from  what  they  are  now  :  we  were  never 
wrong,  sir ;  we  loved  our  country,  and  had  no  motive  for 
being  in  the  wrong." 

''  How  was  it  with  Lord  Bute,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Lord  Bute,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man  with  great  warmth, 
"  was  the  minister,  sir  —  he  was  the  minister  ;  aye,  he  was 
the  minister,  sir,  and  was  paid  for  what  he  did." 

"But  Lord  Chatham,  was  he  not  the  minister  too?" 

Now  nothing  vexed  the  old  gentleman  more  than  to  hear 
William  Pitt  called  by  his  tardy  honors ;  and  yet,  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  what  he  thought  his  political  opinions,  ha 
exclaimed,  with  an  unanswerable  positiveness  of  argument, 

"  Billy  Pitt,  sir,  was  the  minister,  sir ;  but  —  but  —  but 
—  he  was  our  minister,  sir." 

Emily,  unable  to  see  her  uncle  agitated  by  such  useless 
disputes,  threw  a  reproachful  glance  on  her  brother,  as  she 
observed  timidly, — 

"  That  was  a  glorious  administration,  sir,  I  believe." 

"  Glorious  indeed !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  bachelor,  soft- 
ening with  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  recollections  of 
his  younger  days,  "  we  beat  the  French  everywhere  —  i!i 
America  —  in  Germany;  we  took — (counting  on  his  fin- 
gers)—  we  took  Quebec  —  yes,  Lord  Gosford  lost  a  cousin 
there  ;  and  we  took  all  the  Canadas ;  and  we  took  their 
fleets ;  there  was  a  young  man  killed  in  the  battle  between 
Ilawke  and  Conflans,  who  was  much  attached  to  Lad;^ 
Juliana  —  poor  soul !  how  much  she  regretted  him  when 
dead,  though  she  never  could  abide  him  when  living  —  ah  I 
she  was  a  tender-hearted  creature  !  " 

Mr.  Bcuiicid,  like  many  others,  continued  to  iov«  im»g* 
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iiiary  qualities  in  bis  mistress,  ioug  after  her  heartless  co* 
quetry  had  disgusted  him  with  her  person :  a  kind  of  feel* 
hig  which  springs  from  self-love,  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
seek  consolation  in  ci'cating  beauties,  that  may  justify  our 
follies  to  ourselves  ;  and  which  often  keeps  alive  the  sem- 
lihmce  of  the  passion,  when  even  hope,  or  '^eal  ;idmu*ation, 
is  extinct. 

On  reaching  the  Hall  every  one  was  Tejoiced  to  see  :heir 
reilly  affectionate  and  worthy  relative,  and  the  evening 
passed  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which 
l^rovi<'.euce  had  profusely  scattered  around  the  family  of 
the  baronet,  but  which  are  too  often  hazarded  ly  a  neglect 
of  duty,  tiiat  springs  from  too  great  security,  or  aa  indo- 
lence vvliich  readers  us  averse  *v>  the  precauti)u  ueoseaar^ 
to  insure  their  coutiiiu».QC^ 
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**  You  are  welcome,  wSir  Edward,"  said  tJio  vnncralile 
rector,  as  he  took  the  baronet  by  the  hand  :  ''  I  was  r'fiur- 
fiil  a  return  of  your  rheumatism  would  deprive  us  of  this 
pleasure,  and  prevent  my  making  you  acquainted  with  the 
new  occupants  of  the  deanery,  who  have  consented  to  dine 
with  us  to-day,  and  to  whom  I  have  promised,  in  partic- 
ular, an  introduction  to  Sir  Edward  Moseley." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  doctor,"  rejoined  the  baronet ; 
"  I  have  not  only  come  myself,  but  have  persuaded  Mr. 
Benfield  to  make  one  of  the  party ;  there  he  comes,  lean- 
ing on  Emily's  arm,  and  finding  fault  with  Mrs.  "Wilson's 
new-fashioned  barouche,  which  he  says  has  given  him 
cold." 

The  rector  received  the  unexpected  guest  wiih  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  an  inward  smile  at  the  incongruous 
assemblage  he  was  likely  to  have  around  him  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Jarvises,  who,  at  that  moment,  drove  to  his 
door.  The  introductions  between  the  baronet  and  the 
new  comers  had  passed,  and  Miss  Jarvis  had  made  a  pret- 
tily worded  apology  on  behalf  of  the  colonel,  who  was  not 
yet  well  enough  to  come  out,  but  whose  politeness  had  in- 
sisted on  their  not  remaining  at  home  on  his  account,  as 
Mr.  Benfield,  having  composedly  put  on  his  spectacles, 
valked  deliberately  up  to  the  place  where  the  merchant 
had  seated  himself,  and  having  examined  him  through  hi» 
glasses  to  his  satisfaction,  took  them  off,  and  carefully  wi{> 
ing  them,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself  as  he  put  them  into 
his  pocket  —  "No,  no;  it's  not  Jack,  the  hackney  coach- 
fliin,  nor  my  Lord  Gosford's  gentleman,  but" — cordially 
holding  out  both  hands  —  "  it's  the  man  who  saved  my 
twenty  thousand  pounds." 

Mr.  Jarvis,  whom  shame  aiid  embarrassment  hftd  kept 
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tilent  during  this  examination,  exchanged  greetings  sin* 
cerely  with  his  old  acquaintance,  who  now  took  a  seat  in 
silence  by  his  side ;  while  his  wife,  whose  face  had  begnn 
to  kindle  with  indignation  at  the  commencement  of  the  old 
gentleman's  soliloquy,  observing  that  somehow  or  other  it 
had  not  only  terminated  without  degradation  to  her  spouse, 
but  with  something  like  credit,  turned  complacently  to 
11  rs.  Ives,  with  an  apoloijy  for  the  absence  of  her  son 

"  I  cannot  divine,  ma'am,  where  he  has  got  to  ;  he  .« 
over  keeping  us  waiting  for  him  ; "  and,  addressing  Jane, 
"  these  military  men  become  so  unsettled  in  their  habits, 
that  I  often  tell  Harry  he  should  never  quit  the  cami*.'' 

"  In  Hyde  Park,  you  sliould  add,  my  dear,  for  he  has 
never  been  in  any  other,"  bluntly  observed    her  husband. 

To  this  speech  no  reply  was  made,  but  it  was  evidently 
little  relished  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were  a  good 
deal  jealous  of  the  laurels  of  the  only  hero  their  race  had 
ever  produced.  The  arrival  and  introduction  of  the  cap- 
tain himself  changed  the  discourse,  which  turned  on  the 
comforts  of  their  present  residence. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  taken  a 
chair  familiarly  by  the  side  of  the  baronet's  wife,  "  why  is 
the  house  called  the  deanery?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
taken  for  a  son  of  the  church,  when  I  invite  my  fi'iends 
to  visit  my  father  at  the  deanery." 

"  And  you  may  add,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  if  you  please," 
dryly  remarked  Mr.  Jarvis,  "  that  it  is  occupied  by  an  old 
man,  who  has  been  preaching  and  lecturing  all  his  life ; 
and,  like  others  of  the  trade,  I  believe,  in  vain." 

"  You  must  except  our  good  friend,  the  doctor  here,  at 
least,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  who,  observing  that  her  sis- 
ter shrank  from  a  familiarity  she  was  unused  to,  took  upon 
herself  the  office  of  replying  to  the  captain's  question  : 
"  The  father  of  the  present  Sir  William  Harris  held  that 
station  in  the  church,  and  although  the  house  was  his  pri- 
vate property,  it  took  its  name  from  the  circumstauco, 
which  has  been  continued  ever  since." 

"  Is  it  not  a  droll  life  Sir  William  leads,"  cried  Miss 
Jtvrvis,  looking  at  John  Moseley,  "  riding  about  all  summer 
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Irom  one  watering-place  to  another,  and  letting  his  hou66 
year  after  year  in  the  manner  he  does  ?  " 

"  Sir  William,"  said  Dr.  Ives,  gravely,  "  is  devoted  to 
his  daughter's  wishes ;  and  since  his  accession  to  his  title, 
has  come  into  possession  of  another  residence  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  which,  I  believe,  he  retains  in  his  own  hands." 

'■'  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Harris  ? "  continued 
tho  lady,  addressing  herself  to  Clara;  though,  without 
walling  for  an  answer,  she  added,  "  She  is  a  great  belle  — 
all  the  gentlemen  are  dying  for  her." 

"  Or  her  fortune,"  said  her  sister,  with  a  pretty  toss  of 
the  head  ;  "  for  my  part,  I  never  could  see  anything  eo 
captivating  in  her,  although  so  much  is  said  about  her  at 
Bath  and  Brighton." 

"  You  know  her  then?"  mildly  observed  Clara. 

"  Why,  I  cannot  say  —  we  are  exactly  acquainted,"  tho 
young  lady  hesitatingly  answered,  coloring  violently. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  exactly  acquainted,  Sally  ?  " 
put  in  the  father  with  a  laugh  ;  "did  you  ever  speak  to 
or  were  you  ever  in  a  room  with  her,  in  your  life,  unless 
it  might  be  at  a  concert  or  a  ball  ?  " 

The  mortification  of  Miss  Sarah  was  too  evident  for 
concealment,  and  it  happily  was  relieved  by  a  summons  to 
dinner. 

"  Never,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  to  Emily,  the 
aunt  being  fond  of  introducing  a  moral  from  the  occasional 
incidents  of  every-day  life,  "  never  subject  yourself  to  a 
similar  mortification,  by  commenting  on  the  characters  of 
those  you  don't  know :  ignorance  makes  you  liable  to 
great  errors ;  and  if  they  should  happen  to  be  above  you 
in  life,  it  will  only  excite  their  contempt,  should  it  reach 
their  ears,  while  those  to  whom  your  remarks  are  made 
will  think  it  envy." 

"  Truth  is  sometimes  blundered  on,"  whispered  John, 
who  held  his  sister's  arm,  waiting  for  his  aunt  to  precede 
them  to  the  dining-room. 

The  merchant  paid  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  rec- 
tor's, dinner  to  thiuk  of  renewing  the  disa<:reeable  coa 
^rsatiouj  and  as  John  Moseley  and  the  young  clergyman 
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were  seated  next  the  two  young  ladies,  they  booh  forgot 
what,  among  themselves,  they  would  call  their  father's 
rudeness,  in  receiving  the  attentions  of  a  couple  of  re- 
markably agreeable  young  men. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Francis,  when  do  you  preach  for  us  ?  * 
asked  Mr.  Haughton  ;  "  I'm  very  anxious  to  hear  you  hold 
forth  from  the  pulpit,  where  I  have  so  often  heard  your 
father  with  pleasure :  I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  orthodox, 
or  you  will  be  the  only  man,  I  believe,  in  the  congrega- 
tion, the  rector  has  left  in  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  our 
religion,  at  least." 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  compliment,  as  he  replied  to 
the  question  for  his  son,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  they 
were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Frank,  who  had 
promised  to  assist  him  on  that  day. 

"  Any  prospects  of  a  living  soon  ?  '*  continued  Mr. 
Haughton,  helping  himself  bountifully  to  a  piece  of  plum 
pudding  as  he  spoke.  John  Moseley  laughed  aloud,  and 
Clara  blushed  to  the  eyes,  while  the  doctor,  turning  to 
Sir  Edward,  observed  with  an  air  of  interest,  "  Sir  Ed- 
ward, the  living  of  Bolton  is  vacant,  and  I  should  like  ex 
ceedingly  to  obtain  it  for  my  son.  The  advowson  belongs 
to  the  earl,  who  will  dispose  of  it  only  to  great  interest,  1 
am  afraid." 

Clara  was  certainly  too  busily  occupied  in  picking  rai- 
sins from  her  pudding  to  hear  this  remark,  but  accident- 
ally stole,  from  under  her  long  eyelashes,  a  timid  glance 
at  her  father,  as  he  replied  :  — 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  friend,  I  have  not  sufRcient  interest 
with  his  lordship  to  apply  on  my  own  account ;  but  he  is 
so  seklom  here,  we  are  barely  acquainted  ; "  and  the  good 
baronet  looked  really  concerned. 

"  Clara,"  said  Francis  Ives  in  a  low  and  affectiouaie 
tone,  "  have  you  read  the  books  I  sent  you  ?" 

Clara  answered  him  with  a  smile  in  the  negative,  but 
promised  amendment  as  soon  as  she  had  leisure. 

"  Do  you  ride  much  on  horseback,  Mr.  Moseley  ?  "  ab- 
ruptly asked  Miss  Sarah,  turning  her  back  on  the  young 
diricti,  and    facing   the  guntlumou  she  addressed.     Joh(^ 
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who  was  now  hemmed  in  between  the  sisiiera,  replied  with 
a  rueful  expression  that  brought  a  smile  into  the  face  o^ 
Emily,  who  was  placed  opposite  to  him,  — 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I  am  ridden." 

"  Ridden,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

**  Oh  I  only  my  aunt  there  occasionally  gives  mo  a  lec- 
ture." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  lady,  pointing  slyly  with  hof 
finger  at  her  own  father. 

"  Does  it  feel  good  ? "  John  inquired,  with  a  look  of 
great  sympathy.  But  the  lady,  who  now  felt  awkwardly, 
without  knowing  exactly  why,  shook  her  bead  in  silence, 
and  forced  a  faint  laugh. 

"Whom  have  we  here?"  cried  Captain  Jarvis,  who 
was  looking  out  at  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  approach  to  the  house  ;  "  the  apothecary  and  his  at- 
tendant, judging  from  the  equipage." 

The  rector  threw  an  inquiring  look  on  a  servant,  who 
told  his  master  they  were  strangers  to  him. 

"  Have  them  shown  up,  doctor,"  cried  the  benevolent 
baronet,  who  loved  to  see  every  one  as  happy  as  himself, 
"  and  give  them  some  of  your  excellent  pasty,  for  the  sake 
of  hospitality  and  the  credit  of  your  cook,  I  beg  of  you." 

As  this  request  was  politely  seconded  by  others  of  the 
party,  the  rector  ordered  his  servants  to  show  in  the  stran- 
gers. 

On  opening  the  parlor  door,  a  gentleman,  apparently 
sixty  years  of  age,  appeai'ed,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  youth 
of  five-and-twenty.  There  was  sufficient  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  for  the  most  indifferent  observci  to  pro- 
nounce them  father  and  son ;  but  the  helpless  debility  and 
emaciated  figure  of  the  former  were  finely  contrasted  by 
the  vigorous  health  and  manly  beauty  of  the  latter,  who 
supported  his  venerable  parent  into  the  room  with  a  graco 
and  tenderness  that  struck  most  of  the  beholders  with  a 
sensation  of  pleasure.  The  doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  rose  from 
their  seats  involuntarily,  and  each  stood  for  a  moment,  lost  in 
an  astonishment  that  was  mingled  with  grief.  Recollecting 
hiiijself,  the  rector  grasped  the  extended  hand  of  the  seaiQj 
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In  both  his  own,  and  endeavored  to  utter  something,  but  'n 
vaiu.  The  tears  fo.lovvod  each  other  down  his  cheeks,  as 
he  looked  on  the  faded  and  care-woru  figure  which  stood 
before  him  ;  while  his  wife,  unable  to  control  her  feelings, 
Bank  back  into  a  chair  and  wept  aloud. 

Throwing  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  re- 
taining the  hand  of  the  invalid,  the  doctor  gently  led  the 
way,  followed  by  his  wife  and  son  ;  the  former,  having  re- 
covered from  the  first  burst  of  her  sorrow,  and  regardless 
of  everything  else,  now  anxiously  watched  the  enfeebled 
step  of  the  stranger.  On  reaching  the  door,  they  both 
turned  and  bowed  to  the  company  in  a  manner  of  so  much 
dignity,  mingled  with  sweetness,  that  all,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Ben6eld,  rose  from  their  seats  to  return  the  saluta- 
tion. On  passing  from  the  dining  parlor,  the  door  was 
closed,  leaving  the  company  standing  round  the  table  in 
mute  astonishment  and  commiseration.  Not  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  the  rector's  family  had  left  them  without 
apology  or  explanation.  Francis,  however,  soon  returned, 
and  was  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  his  mother,  who, 
slightly  apologizing  for  her  absence,  turned  the  discourse 
on  the  approaching  Sunday,  and  the  intention  of  Francis 
to  preach  on  that  day.  The  Moseleys  were  too  well  bred 
to  make  any  inquiries,  and  the  deanery  famdy  was  afraid. 
Sir  Edward  retired  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  party. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  they  drove  from  the  door, 
"  this  may  be  good  breeding,  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
both  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  behaved  very  rudely,  with 
the  crying  and  sobbing." 

"  They  are  nobody  of  much  consequence,"  cried  hei  eld- 
est daughter,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  on  a  plain 
travelling  chaise  which  stood  before  the  rector's  stables. 

"  'Twas  sickening,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  with  a  shrug  ;  while 
fter  lather,  turning  his  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  succession, 
very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  his 
ordinary  recourse  against  a  family  quarrel.  The  curiosity 
Ci  th.o  ladies  was,  however,  '.nore  lively  tlian  they  chcso  to 
AVOW  i  aud  Mrs.  Joi'vis  bade  Lor  maid  go  over  to  the  reo 
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tory  that  evening,  with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ives  ;  she 
had  lost  a  lace  veil,  which  her  maid  knew,  and  she  tliought 
it  might  have  been  left  at  the  rectory. 

"  And  Jones,  when  you  are  there,  you  can  inquire  of  the 
servants ;  mind,  of  the  servants  —  I  would  not  distress 
Mrs.  Ives  for  the  world ;  how  Mr.  —  Mr.  —  what's  his 
name  —  Oh  !  —  I  have  forgotten  his  name  ;  just  bring  me 
his  Dume  too,  Jones  ;  and,  as  it  m.ay  make  some  difference 
in  our  party,  just  find  out  how  long  they  stay  ;  and  —  and 
—  any  other  little  thing,  Jones,  which  can  be  of  use,  you 
know." 

Off  went  Jones,  and  within  an  hour  she  had  returned. 
With  an  important  look,  she  commenced  her  narrative,  the 
daughters  being  accidentally  present,  and  it  might  be  on 
purpose. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  went  across  the  fields,  and  William  was 
good  enough  to  go  with  me  ;  so  when  we  got  there,  I  rang, 
and  they  showed  us  into  the  servants'  room,  and  I  gave  my 
message,  and  the  veil  was  not  there.  Why,  ma'am,  there's 
the  veil  now,  on  the  back  o'  that  chair !  " 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  Jones,  never  mind  the  veil,"  cried 
the  impatient  mistress. 

"  So,  ma'am,  while  they  were  looking  for  the  veil,  I  just 
asked  one  of  the  maids,  what  company  had  arrived,  but " — 
here  Jones  looked  very  suspicious,  and  shook  her  head 
ominously — "would  you  think  it,  ma'am,  not  a  soul  of 
them  knew !  But,  ma'am,  there  was  the  doctor  and  hia 
son,  praying  and  reading  with  the  old  gentleman  the  whole 
time  —  and  "  — 

"  And  what,  Jones  ?  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  expect  he  has  been  a  great  sinner,  or 
be  wouldn't  want  so  much  praying  just  as  he  is  about  to  die,'"" 

"  Die !  "  cried  all  three  at  once  :  "  will  he  die  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  continued  Jones,  "  they  all  agree  he  must 
die,  but  this  praying  so  much,  is  just  like  the  criminals. 
I'm  sure  no  honest  person  needs  so  much  praying,  ma'am." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  mother.  "  No,  indeed,"  re» 
eponded  the  daughters,  as  they  retired  to  their  several 
rooms  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

TniiRR  18  something  in  the  season  of  Spring  which 
peculiarly  excites  the  feelings  of  devotion.  The  dreariness 
of  winter  has  passed,  and  with  it,  the  deadened  affections 
of  our  nature.  New  life,  new  vigor,  arises  within  us,  as 
we  walk  abroad  and  feel  the  genial  gales  of  April  breathe 
upon  us  ;  and  our  hopes,  our  wishes,  awaken  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  then  that  the  heart, 
which  has  been  impressed  with  the  goodness  of  the  Crea- 
tor, feels  that  goodness  brought,  as  it  were,  into  very  con- 
tact with  the  senses.  The  eye  loves  to  wander  over  the 
bountiful  provisions  nature  is  throwing  forth  in  every  di- 
rection for  our  comfort,  and  fixes  its  gaze  on  the  clouds, 
which,  having  lost  the  chilling  thinness  of  winter,  roll  in 
rich  volumes,  amidst  the  clear  and  softened  fields  of  azure 
so  peculiar  to  the  season,  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to 
dwell  on  the  things  of  another  and  a  better  world.  It  was 
on  such  a  day,  that  the  inhabitants  of  B thronged  to- 
ward the  village  church,  for  the  double  purpose  of  pouring 
out  their  thanksgivings,  and  of  hearing  the  first  efforts  of 
their  rector's  son  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 

Amongst  the  crowd  whom  curiosity  or  a  better  feeling 
had  drawn  forth,  were  to  be  seen  the  flaring  equipage  of 
the  Jarvises,  and  tlie  handsome  carriages  of  Sir  Ed<^'ard 
Moseley  and  his  sister.  All  the  members  of  the  latter  fam- 
ily felt  a  lively  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  young  divine. 
But  knowing,  as  they  well  did,  the  strength  of  his  native 
tidents,  the  excellence  of  his  education,  and  the  fervor  of 
bis  piety,  it  was  an  anxiety  that  partook  more  of  hope 
thau  of  fear.  There  was  one  heart,  however,  amongst 
them,  that  palpitated  with  an  emotion  that  hardly  admitted 
pf  control,  as  tliey  approached  the  sacred  edifice,  for  it  hud 
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^^r'.ntifiecl  itsull  completely  with  the  welfare  of  the  rector's 
son.  There  never  was  a  softer,  truer  heart,  than  that 
which  now  almost  audibly  beat  within  the  bosom  of  Clara 
Moseley  and  she  had  given  it  to  the  young  divine  with 
all  its  purity  and  truth. 

The  entrance  of  a  congregation  into  the  sanctuary  will 
at  all  times  furnish,  to  an  attentive  observer,  food  for  much 
Uiseful  speculation,  if  it  be  chastened  with  a  proper  charity 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others  ;  and  most  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  insight  they  are  giving  into  their  characters  and  dis- 
positions, by  such  an  apparently  trivial  circurnstanco  as 
their  weekly  approach  to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord. 
Christianity,  while  it  chastens  and  amends  the  heart,  leaves 
t'iie  natural  powers  unaltered  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  its  operation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  proportionate  to  the 
abilities  and  opportunities  of  the  subject  of  its  holy  impres- 
sion —  "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  much  will 
be  required."  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  thoughts 
niiglit  be  better  employed  in  preparing  for  those  humilia- 
tions of  the  spirit  and  thanksgiving  of  the  heart  which  are 
required  of  all,  and  are  so  necessary  to  all,  we  must  be 
indulged  in  a  hasty  view  of  some  of  the  personages  of  our 
history,  as  they  entered  the  church  of  B . 

On  the  countenance  of  the  baronet,  was  the  dignity  and 
composure  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  mankind. 
His  step  was  rather  more  deliberate  that  common  ;  his  eye 
rested  on  the  pavement,  and  on  turning  into  his  pew,  as  he 
prepared  to  kneel,  in  the  first  humble  petition  of  our  beau- 
tiful service,  he  raised  it  towards  the  altar  with  an  expres- 
sion of  benevolence  and  reverence  that  spoke  contentment 
not  unmixed  with  faith. 

In  the  demeanor  of  Lady  Moseley,  all  was  graceful  and 
decent,  while  nothing  could  be  properly  said  to  be  studied. 
Sh^  followed  her  husband  with  a  step  of  equal  deliberation, 
though  it  was  slightly  varied  by  a  manner  which,  while  it 
appeared  natural  to  herself,  might  have  been  artificial  iu 
another.  A  cambric  handkerchief  concealed  her  face  as  she 
sr.nk  composedly  by  the  side  of  Sir  Edward,  in  a  style 
X!.hich  showed,  that  while  she  remembered  her  I\Iaker,  %h» 
lud  not  entirely  forgotten  herself 
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The  walk  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  quicker  than  tliat  of  hef 
jister.  Her  eye,  directed  before  her,  was  fixed,  as  if  in 
settled  gaze,  on  that  eternity  which  she  was  ap2)roaching. 
The  lines  of  her  contemplative  face  were  unaltered,  unless 
there  might  be  traced  a  deeper  shade  of  humility  than  was 
ordinarily  seen  on  her  pale,  but  expressive  countenance. 
Her  petition  was  long ;  and  on  rising  fi'om  her  humble 
i)0sture,  the  penson  was  indeed  to  be  seen,  but  the  soul 
appeared  absorbed  in  contemplations  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  sphere. 

There  was  a  restlessness  and  varying  of  color,  in  the 
ordinarily  placid  Clara,  which  prevented  a  display  of  her 
usual  manner ;  while  Jane  walked  gracefully,  and  v/ith  a 
tincture  of  her  mother's  manner,  by  her  side.  Siie  stole 
one  hastily  withdrawn  glance  to  the  deanery  pew  ere  she 
kneeled,  and  then,  on  rising,  handed  her  smelling-bottlo 
affectionately  to  her  elder  sister. 

Emily  glided  behind  her  companions  with  a  face  beam- 
ing with  a  look  of  innocence  and  love.  As  she  sank  in  the 
act  of  supplication,  the  rich  glow  of  her  healthful  check 
lost  some  of  its  brilliancy ;  but,  on  rising,  it  beamed  with  a 
renewed  lustx-e,  that  plainly  indicated  a  heart  touched  with 
the  sanctity  of  its  situation. 

In  the  composed  and  sedate  manner  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  he 
steadily  pursued  his  way  to  the  pew  of  Sir  "William  Harris, 
you  might  have  been  justified  in  expecting  the  entrance  of 
another  .Sir  Edward  Moseley  in  substance,  if  not  in  exter- 
nals. But  the  deliberate  separation  of  the  flaps  of  his  coat, 
as  he  comfortably  seated  himself,  when  you  thought  him 
abont  to  kneel,  followed  by  a  pinch  of  snuff,  as  he  threw 
his  eye  around  the  building,  le  1  you  at  once  to  conjecture, 
*hat  what  at  first  had  been  mistaken  for  reverence,  was  the 
t-bstraction  of  some  earthly  calculation;  and  that  his  atten- 
dance was  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  not  a  little  de- 
pended upon  the  thickness  of  his  cushions,  and  the  room  ha 
found  fijr  the  disposition  of  two  rather  unwieldy  legs. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  followed,  in  garments  carefully 
Delected  for  the  advantageous  display  of  their  persons.  Aa 
thoy  sailed  into  their  seats,  where  it  would  seem  the  im 
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p'rovideuce  of  Sir  William's  steward  had  neglected  3oma 
important  accommodation  (some  time  being  spent  in  prepa- 
ration to  be  seated),  the  old  lady,  whose  size  and  flesh 
really  put  kneeling  out  of  the  question,  bent  forward  for 
»  moment  at  an  angle  of  eighty  with  the  horizon,  while 
oer  daughters  prettily  bowed  their  heads,  with  all  proper 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  their  superb  millinery. 

At  length  the  rector,  accompanied  by  his  son,  appeared 
from  the  vestry.  There  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  ia 
the  manner  in  which  this  pious  divine  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  which  disposed  the  heart  to  listen 
with  reverence  and  humility  to  precepts  that  were  accom- 
panied with  so  impressive  an  exterior.  The  stillness  of 
expectation  pervaded  the  church,  when  the  pew  opener  led 
tlie  way  to  the  same  interesting  father  and  son  whose  en- 
trance had  interrupted  the  guests  the  preceding  day  at  the 
rectory.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  the  emaciated  parent, 
bending  into  the  grave,  and,  as  it  were,  kept  from  it  by  the 
supporting  tenderness  of  his  child.  Hastily  throwing  open 
the  door  of  her  own  pew,  Mrs.  Ives  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief;  and  her  husband  had  proceeded  far  in  the 
morning  service,  before  she  raised  it  again  to  the  view  of 
ihe  congregation.  In  the  voice  of  tlie  rector,  there  was  an 
unusual  softness  and  tremor,  that  his  people  attributed  to 
the  feelings  of  a  father  about  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of 
an  only  child,  but  which  in  reality  were  owing  to  another 
and  a  deeper  cause. 

Prayers  were  ended,  and  the  younger  Ires  ascended  the 
pulpit.  For  a  moment  he  paused  ;  when,  v-asting  an  anx- 
ious glance  to  the  pew  of  the  baronet,  he  commenced  his 
sermon.  He  had  chosen  for  his  discourse  the  necessity  of 
placing  our  dependence  on  divine  grace.  After  having 
learnedly,  but  in  the  most  unaffected  manner,  displayed  the 
<iecessity  of  this  dependence,  as  derived  from  revelation,  he 
proceeded  to  paint  the  hope,  the  resignation,  the  felicity  of 
a  Christian's  death-bed.  Warmed  by  the  subject,  his  ani 
mation  soon  lent  a  heightened  interest  to  his  language', 
and  at  a  moment  when  all  around  him  were  entranced  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  youthful  divine,  a  sudden  and  deep- 
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drawn  sigh  drew  every  eye  to  the  rector's  pew.  The 
young^'r  s^ran^J;er  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  holding  in  his 
arms  the  lifeless  body  of  his  parent,  who  had  fallen  that 
moment  a  corpse  by  his  side.  All  was  now  confusion :  the 
almost  insensible  young  man  was  relieved  from  Ids  burden ; 
and,  led  by  the  rector,  they  left  the  church.  Tlie  congre- 
gation dispersed  in  silence,  or  assembled  in  little  groups,  to 
converse  on  the  awful  event  they  had  witnessed.  None 
knew  the  deceased ;  he  was  the  rector's  friend,  and  to  his 
residence  the  body  was  removed.  The  young  man  was 
evidcnily  his  child  ;  but  here  all  information  ended.  They 
had  arrived  in  a  private  chaise,  but  with  post  horses,  and 
without  attendants.  Their  arrival  at  the  parsonage  was 
detailed  by  the  Jarvis  ladies  with  a  few  exaggerations  that 
gave  additional  interest  to  the  whole  event,  and  whicli,  by 
creating  an  impression  with  some  whom  gentler  feelings 
would  not  have  restrained,  that  there  was  something  of 
mystery  about  them,  prevented  many  distressing  questions 
to  the  Ives's,  that  the  baronet's  family  forbore  putting,  oa 

the  score  of  delicacy.     The  body  left  B at  the  close 

of  the  week,  accompanied  by  Francis  Ives  and  the  unwea- 
riedly  attentive  and  interesting  son.  The  doctor  and  his 
wife  went  into  deep  mourning,  and  Clara  received  a  short 
note  from  her  lover,  on  the  morning  of  their  departure, 
acquainting  her  with  his  intended  absence  for  a  month,  but 
throwing  no  light  upon  the  affair.  The  London  papers, 
however,  contained  the  following  obituary  notice,  and  which, 
as  it  could  refer  to  no  other  person,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  supposed  to  allude  to  the  rector's  friend. 

"  Died,  suddenly,  at  B ,  on  the  20th  instant,  G«org4 

Diubigh,  Esq.,  aged  sixty-three." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DrniiNG  the  week  of  mouraing,  the  intercourse  between 
Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory  was  confined  to  messages  and 
notes  of  inquhy  after  each  other's  welfare  :  but  the  visit  of 
the  Moseleys  to  the  deanery  had  been  returned ;  and  the 
day  after  the  appearance  of  the  obituary  paragraph,  the 
family  of  the  latter  dined  by  invitation  at  the  Hall.  Colo- 
nel Egerton  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  leg,  and  was 
included  in  the  party.  Between  this  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Benfield  there  appeared,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
introduction,  a  repugnance  which  was  rather  increased  by 
time,  and  which  the  old  gentleman  manifested  by  a  de- 
meanor loaded  with  the  overstrained  ceremony  of  the  day, 
and  which,  in  the  colonel,  only  showed  itself  by  avoiding, 
when  possible,  all  intercourse  with  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion. Both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  not  slow  in  manifesting  their  favorable  impres- 
sions in  behalf  of  the  gentleman.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
having  ascertained  to  her  satisfaction  that  he  was  the  un- 
doubted heir  to  the  title,  and  most  probably  to  the  estates 
of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  felt  herself  strongly  dis- 
posed to  encourage  an  acquaintance  she  found  so  agreeable, 
and  to  which  she  could  see  no  reasonable  objection.  Cap- 
tain Jarvis,  who  was  extremely  offensive  to  her,  fi-om  his 
vulgar  familiarity,  she  barely  tolerated,  from  the  necessity 
of  being  civil,  and  keeping  up  sociability  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  true,  she  could  not  help  being  surprised  that  a 
gentleman,  as  polished  as  the  colonel,  could  find  any  pleas- 
are  in  an  associate  like  his  friend,  or  even  in  the  hardly 
more  softened  females  of  his  family  ;  then  again,  the  flatter- 
ing suggestion  would  present  itself,  that  possibly  he  might 
have  seen  Emily  at  Bath,  or  Jane  elsewhere,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  acquaintance  of  young  Jarvis  to  get  into 
I 
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their  neighborhood.  Lady  Moseley  had  never  been  vain,  or 
much  interested  about  the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  pre- 
viously to  her  attachment  to  her  husband  :  but  her  daugh- 
ters called  forth  not  a  little  of  her  natural  pride  —  we  had 
almost  said  of  her  selfishness. 

The  attentions  of  the  colonel  were  of  the  most  deiicate 
and  insinuating  kind  ;  and  Mrs.  "Wilson  several  times  turned 
away  in  displeasure  at  herself,  for  listening  with  too  much 
satisfaction  to  nothings,  uttered  in  an  agreeable  manner,  or, 
what  was  worse,  false  sentiments  supported  with  the  gloss 
of  language  and  a  fascinating  deportment.  The  anxiety 
of  this  lady  on  behalf  of  Emily  kept  her  ever  on  the  alert, 
when  chance,  or  any  chain  of  circumstances,  threw  her  in 
the  way  of  forming  new  connections  of  any  kind  ;  and  of 
late,  as  her  charge  approached  the  period  of  life  when  her 
Bex  are  apt  to  make  that  choice  from  which  there  is  no 
retreat,  her  solicitude  to  examine  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  approached  her  was  really  painful.  As  to  Lady 
Moseley,  her  wishes  disposed  her  to  be  easily  satisfied,  and 
her  mind  naturally  shrank  from  an  investigation  to  which 
ihe  felt  herself  unequal ;  while  Mrs.  Wilson  was  governed 
oy  the  convictions  of  a  sound  discretion,  matured  by  long 
and  deep  reasoning,  all  acting  on  a  temper  at  all  times 
ardent,  and  a  watchfulness  calculated  to  endure  to  the 
end. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  a  look  of  some- 
thing like  importance,  "  have  you  made  any  discovery 
about  this  ^Ir.  Denbigh,  who  died  in  the  church  lately  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know,  ma'am,"  replied  Lady  Moseley,  "  there 
was  any  discovery  to  be  made." 

"  You  know,  Lady  Moseley,"  said  Colonel  Egerton, 
*'  that  in  town,  all  the  little  accompaniments  of  such  a 
melancholy  death  would  have  found  their  way  into  the 
prints  ;  and  I  suppose  this  is  what  Mrs.  Jarvis  alludes  to." 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  ''  the  colonel  is  right."  But 
the  colonel  was  always  right  with  that  lady. 

Lady  Moseley  bowed  her  head  with  dignity,  and  the 
colonel  had  too  much  tact  to  pursue  the  conversation ;  but 
the  captain,  whom  nothing  had  ever  yet  abashed,  exclaimed 
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"  These  Denbighs  could  not  be  people  of  much  impor- 
tance —  I  have  never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  It  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  I  be- 
lieve," dryly  remarked  Sir  Edward. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  neither  the  old  man  nor  his  son  looked 
much  like  a  duke,  or  so  much  as  an  officer  either,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  thought  the  latter  rank  the  digni- 
ty in  degree  next  below  nobility. 

"  There  sat,  in  the  parliament  of  this  realm,  when  I  was 
a  member,  a  General  Denbigh,"  said  Mr.  Beufield,  with 
his  usual  deliberation  ;  "  he  was  always  on  the  same  side 
with  Lord  Gosford  and  myself.  He  and  his  friend,  Sir 
Peter  Howell,  who  was  the  admiral  that  took  the  French 
squadron,  in  the  glorious  administration  of  Billy  Pitt,  and 
afterwards  took  an  island  with  this  same  General  Denbigh  ; 
aye,  the  old  admiral  was  a  hearty  blade ;  a  good  deal  such 
a  looking  man  as  my  Hector  would  make." 

Hector  was  Mr.  Benfield's  bull-dog. 

"  Mercy  ! "  whispered  John  to  Clara,  "  that's  your  grand- 
father that  is  to  be,  uncle  Benfield  is  speaking  of." 

Clara  smiled,  as  she  ventured  to  say,  "  Sir  Peter  was 
Mrs.  Ives's  father,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, "  I  never  knew  that  before  ;  I  cannot  say  they  re- 
semble each  other  much." 

"  Pray,  uncle,  does  Frank  look  much  like  the  family  ?  " 
asked  John,  with  an  air  of  unconquerable  gravity. 

"  But,  sir,"  interrupted  Emily,  "  were  General  Denbigh 
and  Admiral  Howell  related  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  ever  knew,  Emmy  dear.  Sir  Frederick 
Denbigh  did  not  look  much  like  the  admiral ;  he  rather 
resembled "  —  gathering  himself  up  into  an  air  of  for- 
mality, and  bowing  stiffly  to  Colonel  Egerton  —  "  this  gen- 
tleman, here." 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  connection,"  observed  the 
colonel,  withdrawing  behind  the  chair  of  Jane. 

Mrs.  Wilson  changed  the  conversation  to  one  more  gen- 
eral ;  but  the  little  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Benfield  gave 
reason  for  believing  a  connection,  in  some  way  of  ^hich 
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they  were  iguorant,  existed  between  the  deeceiulants  of 
the  two  veterans,  and  which  explained  the  interest  they 
felt  in  each  other. 

During  dinner,  Colonel  Egerton  placed  himself  next  to 
Emily,  and  Miss  Jarvis  took  the  chair  on  the  other  side 
He  spoke  of  the  gay  world,  of  watering-places,  novels, 
plays,  and  still  finding  his  companion  reserved,  and  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  talk  freely,  be  tried  his  favorite 
sentiment.  He  had  read  poetry,  and  a  remark  of  his 
lighted  up  a  spark  of  intelligence  in  the  beautiful  face  of 
his  companion  that  for  a  moment  deceived  him ;  but  as  he 
went  on  to  point  out  his  favorite  beauties,  it  gave  place  to 
a  settled  composure,  which  at  last  led  him  to  imagine  the 
casket  contained  no  gem  equal  to  the  promise  of  its  bril- 
liant exterior.  After  resting  from  one  of  his  most  labored 
displays  of  feeling  and  imagery,  he  accidentally  caught  the 
eyes  of  Jane  fastened  on  him  with  an  expression  of  no 
dubious  import,  and  the  soldier  changed  his  battery.  In 
Jane  he  found  a  more  willing  auditor  ;  poetry  was  the 
I'ood  she  lived  on,  and  in  works  of  the  imagination  she 
found  her  greatest  delight.  An  animated  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  their  favorite  authors  now  took  place ;  to 
renew  which,  the  colonel  early  left  the  dining-room  for 
the  society  of  the  ladies  ;  John,  who  disliked  drinking  ex- 
cessively, being  happy  of  an  excuse  to  attend  him. 

The  younger  ladies  had  clustered  together  round  a 
window,  and  even  Emily  in  her  heart  rejoiced  that  the 
gentlemen  had  come  to  relieve  herself  and  sisters  from  the 
arduous  task  of  entertaining  women  who  appeared  not 
to  possess  a  single  taste  or  opinion  in  common  with  them- 
selves. 

"  You  were  saying,  Miss  Moseley,"  observed  the  colonel 
in  his  most  agreeable  manner,  as  he  approached  them, 
"you  thought  Campbell  the  most  musical  poet  we  have;  I 
hope  you  will  unite  with  me  in  excepting  JNIoore." 

Jane  colored,  as  with  some  awkwardness  she  replied, 
"  Moore  was  certainly  very  poetical." 

*♦  Has  Moore  written   much  ?"  innocently  asked  Emilj 

•♦Not  half  as  much  as  he  ought,"  cried  Miss  Jarviik 
*  Oh  1  1  could  live  on  his  beautiful  lines." 
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Jajie  turned  away  in  disgust;  and  that  evening,  while 
alone  with  Clara,  she  took  a  volume  of  Moore's  songs 
and  very  coolly  consigned  them  to  the  flames.  Her  sister 
naturally  asked  an  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
cedure. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Jane,  "  I  can't  abide  the  book,  since  that 
vulgar  Miss  Jarvis  speaks  of  it  with  so  much  interest.  1 
really  believe  Aunt  Wilson  is  right  in  not  suffering  Emily 
to  read  such  things."  And  Jane,  who  had  often  devoured 
the  treacherous  lines  with  ardor,  shrank  with  fastiditms 
delicacy  from  the  indulgence  of  a  perverted  taste,  when  it 
became  exposed,  coupled  with  the  vulgarity  of  unblushing 
audacity. 

Colonel  Egerton  immediately  changed  the  subject  to  one 
less  objectionable,  and  spoke  of  a  campaign  he  had  made 
in  Spain.  He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  giving  an 
interest  to  all  he  advanced,  whether  true  or  not ;  and  as 
he  never  contradicted,  or  even  opposed  unless  to  yield 
gracefully,  when  a  lady  was  his  opponent,  his  conversa- 
tion insensibly  attracted,  by  putting  the  sex  in  good  humor 
with  themselves.  Such  a  man,  aided  by  the  powerful  as- 
sistants of  person  and  manners,  and  no  inconsiderable 
colloquial  talents,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  as  a  companion  to  a  youthful  female  heart ; 
and  as  his  visit  was  to  extend  to  a  couple  of  months,  she 
resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  her  pupil's  opinion 
forthwith  in  reference  to  his  merits.  She  had  taken  too 
much  pains  in  forming  the  mind  of  Emily  to  apprehend 
she  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  eye  ;  but  she  also  knew  that 
personal  grace  sweetened  a  benevolent  expression,  and 
added  force  even  to  the  oracles  of  wisdom.  She  labored 
a  little  hcself  under  the  disadvantage  of  what  John  called 
a  didactic  manner,  and  which,  although  she  had  not  the 
ability,  or  rather  taste,  to  amend,  she  had  yet  the  sense  to 
discern.  It  was  the  great  error  of  Mrs.  Wilson  to  attempt 
to  convince,  where  she  might  have  influenced  ;  but  her  ardor 
of  temperament,  and  great  love  of  truth,  kept  her,  as  it 
wore,  tilting  with  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  consequeivtlj 
loraetimes  in  unprofitable  combat.     With  her  charge,  bow 
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ever,  this  could  never  be  said  to  be  the  case.  Emily  knei* 
hor  heart,  felt  her  love,  and  revered  her  principles  too 
deeply,  to  throw  away  an  admonition,  or  disregard  a  pre- 
cept, that  fell  from  lips  she  knew  never  spoke  idly  or  with- 
out consideration. 

John  had  felt  tempted  to  piisli  the  conversation  with 
Miss  Jarvis,  and  he  was  about  to  utter  something  rapturous 
respecting  the  melodious  poison  of  Little's  poems,  as  the 
blue  eye  of  Emily  rested  on  him  in  the  fullness  of  sisterly 
aflectioii,  and  checking  his  love  of  the  ridiculous,  he  quietly 
yielded  to  his  respect  for  the  innocence  of  his  sisters  ;  and, 
as  if  eager  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  from  the  hateful 
subject,  he  put  question  after  question  to  Egerton  concern- 
ing the  Spaniards  and  their  customs. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  Lord  Pendennyss  in  Spain,  Colonel 
Egorton  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  interest. 

"  Never,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  much  reason  to 
regret  that  our  service  lay  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
his  lordship  was  much  with  the  duke,  and  I  made  the  cam- 
paign under  Marshal  Beresford." 

Emily  lefl  the  group  at  the  window,  and  taking  a  seat 
on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of  her  aunt,  insensibly  led  her  to 
forget  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  had  begun  to  steal  over 
her  ;  which  the  colonel,  approaching  where  they  sat,  con- 
tinued, by  asking,  — 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  earl,  madam  ?  " 

"  Not  in  person,  but  by  character,"  said  Mrs.  AVilson,  in 
a  melancholy  mannei*. 

"  His  character  as  a  soldier  was  very  high.  Ho  had  ur 
suiierior  of  his  years  in  Spain,  I  am  told." 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  remark,  and  Emily  endeav 
ored  anxiously  to  draw  the  mind  of  her  aunt  to  retloctioiu 
of  a  more  agreeable  nature.  The  colonel,  whiise  vigilance 
to  please  was  ever  on  the  alert,  kindly  aided  her,  and  they 
Boon  succeeded. 

The  merchant  withdrew,  with  his  family  aud  guest,  in 
proper  season ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  heedful  of  her  duty,  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  privacy  in  hei 
own  dressing-room,  in  the  evening,  to  touch  gently  ou  ihd 
■ubjeut  of  the  gcademeu  thoy  had  seen  that  day. 
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"  How  are  you  pleased,  Emily,  with  your  new  acquaiut- 

ances  ?  "  familiarly  commenced  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Oh  !  aunt,  don't  ask  me ;  as  John  says,  they  are  new, 
indeed." 

"  I  am  not  sorry,"  continued  the  aunt,  "  to  have  you  ob» 
serve  more  closely  than  you  have  been  used  to,  the  man* 
ners  of  such  women  as  the  Jarvises  :  they  are  too  abrupt 
and  unpleasant  to  create  a  dread  of  any  imitation  ;  but  the 
gentlemen  are  heroes  in  very  different  styles." 

"  Different  from  each  other,  indeed." 

"  To  which  do  you  give  the  preference,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Preference,  aunt ! "  said  her  niece  with  a  look  of  as- 
tonishment ;  "  preference  is  a  strong  word  for  either ;  but 
I  rather  think  the  captain  the  most  eligible  companion  of 
the  two.  I  do  believe  you  see  the  worst  of  him  ;  and  al- 
though I  acknowledge  it  to  be  bad  enough,  he  might  amend  ; 
but  the  colonel "  — 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  "Wilson. 

"  Why,  everything  about  the  colonel  seems  so  seated,  so 
ingrafted  in  his  nature,  so  —  so  very  self-satisfied,  that  I  am 
afi-aid  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  first  step  ia 
amendment  —  to  convince  him  of  its  necessity." 

' '  And  is  it  then  so  necessary  ?  " 

Emily  looked  up  from  arranging  some  laces,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  as  she  replied,  — 

"  Did  you  not  hear  him  talk  of  those  poems,  and  at- 
tempt to  point  out  the  beauties  of  several  works?  I 
thought  everything  he  uttered  was  referred  to  taste,  and 
that  not  a  very  natural  one ;  at  least,"  she  added  with  a 
laugh,  "  it  differed  greatly  from  mine.  He  seemed  to  for- 
get altogether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  principle ;  and 
then  he  spoke  of  some  woman  to  Jane,  who  had  left  her 
father  for  her  lover,  with  so  much  admiration  of  her  feel- 
ings, to  take  up  with  poverty  and  love,  as  he  called  it,  in 
place  of  condemning  her  want  of  filial  piety  —  I  am  sure, 
aunt,  if  you  had  heard  that,  you  would  not  admire  him  so 
much." 

"  I  do  not  admire  him  at  all,  child  ;  I  only  want  to  know 
your  80.ntimeuts,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  them  so  corroct 
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It  is  as  you  think  ;  Colouel  Egerton  appears  to  refer  notb- 
iug  to  principle  :  even  the  more  generous  feelings,  I  am 
afraid,  are  corrupted  in  him,  from  too  low  iutercoui'se  with 
the  surface  of  society.  There  is  by  far  too  nmcli  pliability 
about  him  for  principle  of  any  kind,  unless  indeed  it  be  a 
principle  to  please,  no  matter  how.  No  one,  who  has  deeply 
seated  opinions  of  right  and  wrong,  will  ever  abandon  them^ 
even  in  the  courtesies  of  polite  intercourse  :  they  may  be 
silent,  but  never  acquiescent :  in  short,  my  dear,  tho  dread 
of  offending  our  Maker  ought  to  be  so  superior  to  that  of 
offending  our  fellow  creatures,  that  we  should  endeavor,  I 
believe,  to  be  even  more  unbending  to  the  follies  of  tho 
world  than  we  are." 

"  And  yet  the  colonel  is  what  they  call  a  good  companion 
—  I  mean  a  pleasant  one." 

"  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  he  is  cer- 
tainly, my  dear  ;  yet  you  soon  tire  of  sentiments  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  of  a  manner 
you  cannot  but  see  is  artificial.  He  may  do  very  well  for 
a  companion,  but  very  ill  for  a  friend ;  in  short,  Colonel 
Egerton  has  neither  been  satisfied  to  yield  to  his  natural 
impressions,  nor  to  obtain  new  ones  fi-om  a  proper  source  : 
he  has  copied  from  bad  models,  and  his  work  must  necessa- 
rily be  imperfect." 

Kissing  her  niece,  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retired  into  her  own 
room,  with  the  happy  assurance  that  she  had  not  labored  in 
vain  ;  but  that,  with  divine  aid,  she  had  implanted  a  guide 
in  the  bosom  of  her  charge  that  could  not  fail,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  to  load  her  straight  through  the  devious  pj^th  cf 
fouiale  duties. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

A  MONTH  now  passed  in  the  ordinary  occupations  and 
amusements  of  a  country  life,  during  which  both  Lady 
Moseley  and  Jane  manifested  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  dean- 
ery acquaintance,  that  surprised  Emily  a  little,  who  had 
ever  seen  her  mother  shrink  from  communications  with 
those  whose  breeding  subjected  her  own  delicacy  to  the  little 
shocks  she  could  but  ill  conceal.  In  Jane  this  desire  was 
still  more  inexplicable ;  for  Jaue  had,  in  a  decided  way 
very  common  to  her,  avowed  her  disgust  of  the  manners 
of  their  new  associates  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  yet  Jaue  would  now  even  quit  her  own 
society  for  that  of  Miss  Jarvis,  especially  if  Colonel  Eger- 
ton  happened  to  be  of  the  party.  The  innocence  of  Emily 
prevented  her  scanning  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  her 
sister  ;  and  she  set  seriously  about  an  examination  into  her 
own  deportment  to  find  the  latent  cause,  m  order,  wherever 
an  ojiportuuity  should  offer,  to  evince  her  regret,  had  it  been 
her  misfortune  to  have  erred,  by  the  tenderness  of  her  own 
manner. 

For  a  short  time  the  colonel  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to 
make  his  choice ;  but  a  few  days  determined  him,  and  Jane 
was  evidently  the  favorite.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  Jarvis  ladies  he  was  more  guarded  and  general  in 
his  attentions  ;  but  as  John,  from  a  motive  of  charity,  had 
taken  the  direction  of  the  captain's  sports  into  his  own 
hands ;  and  as  they  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  meeting 
at  the  Hall,  preparatory  to  their  morning  excursion,  the 
colonel  suddenly  became  a  sportsman.  The  ladies  would 
often  accompany  them  in  their  morning  excursions ;  and  as 
John  would  certainly  be  a  baronet,  and  the  colonel  might 
not,  if  his  uncle  married,  he  had  the  comfort  of  being  somth 
timir*  r'dden,  as  well  as  of  riding. 
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One  morning,  having  all  prepared  for  an  excursion  on 

horseback,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  mount,  Fran- 
cis Ives  drove  up  in  his  father's  gig,  and  for  a  moment  ar- 
rested the  pa)  ty.  Francis  was  a  favorite  with  the  whole 
TJoseley  family,  and  their  greetings  were  warm  and  since:^ 
He  found  they  meant  to  take  the  rectory  in  their  ride,  and 
insisted  that  they  should  proceed.  "  Clara  would  take  a 
Beat  with  him."  As  he  spoke,  the  cast  of  his  countenance 
brought  the  color  into  the  cheeks  of  his  intended  ;  she  suf- 
fered herself,  however,  to  be  handed  into  the  vacant  seat 
iu  the  gig,  and  they  moved  on.  John,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  good-natured,  and  loved  both  Francis  and  Clara  very 
sincerely,  soon  set  Captain  Jarvis  and  his  sister  what  he 
called  "  scrub  racing ; "  and  necessity,  in  some  measure, 
compelled  the  rest  of  the  equestrians  to  hard  riding,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  sports. 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  cried  John,  casting  his  eye 
back,  and  perceiving  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  gig,  and 
nearly  so  of  Colonel  Egerton  and  Jane  :  "  why  you  carry 
it  off  like  a  jockey,  captain  ;  better  than  any  amateur  I 
have  ever  seen,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  your  sister." 

The  lady,  encouraged  by  his  commendations,  whipped 
on,  followed  by  her  brother  and  sister  at  half  speed. 

"  There,  Emily,"  said  John,  quietly  dropping  by  her  side, 
"  I  see  no  reason  you  and  I  should  break  our  necks,  to 
show  the  blood  of  our  horses.  Now  do  you  know,  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  family  soon  ?" 
Emily  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
"  Frank  has  got  a  living  ;  I  saw  it  the  moment  he  drove 
up.  He  came  in  like  somebody.  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  has 
calculated  the  tithes  already  a  dozen  times." 

John  was  right.  The  Earl  of  Bolton  had,  unsolicited, 
given  him  the  desired  living  of  his  own  parish  ;  and  Fran- 
cis was  at  the  moment  pressing  the  blushing  Clara  to  fisc 
the  day  that  was  to  put  a  period  to  his  long  probation. 
Clara,  who  had  not  a  particle  of  coquetry  about  her,  prom- 
ised to  be  his  as  soon  as  he  was  inducted,  an  event  that 
was  to  take  place  the  following  week ;  and  then  followed 
those  delightful  little  arrangements  and  phius,  with  which 
youthful  hope  is  so  fond  of  tilling  up  the  void  of  iifo. 
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"  Doctor,"  said  John,  as  he  came  out  of  the  rectory  to 
assist  Clara  from  the  gig,  "  the  parson  here  is  a  careful 
driver;  see,  he  has  not  turned  a  hair." 

He  kissed  the  burning  cheek  of  Lis  sister  as  she  touched 
the  ground,  and  whispered  significantly,  — 

"You  need  tell  me  nothing,  my  dear  —  I  know  all —  I 
consent." 

Mrs.  Ives  folded  her  future  daughter  to  her  bosom ;  and 
the  benevolent  smile  of  the  good  rector,  together  with  the 
kind  and  affectionate  manner  of  her  sisters,  assured  Clara 
the  approaching  nuptials  were  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Colonel  Egerton  offered  his  compliments  to 
Francis,  on  his  preferment  to  the  living,  with  the  polish 
of  high  breeding,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of  inter- 
est ;  and  Emily  thought  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  hand- 
some as  he  was  generally  reputed  to  be.  The  ladies  un- 
dertook to  say  something  civil  in  their  turn,  and  John  put 
the  captain,  by  a  hint,  on  the  same  track. 

"  You  are  quite  lucky,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  in  getting 
so  good  a  living  with  so  little  trouble  ;  I  wish  you  joy  of 
it  with  all  my  heart.  Mr.  Moseley  tells  me  it  is  a  capital 
thing  now,  for  a  gentleman  of  your  profession.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  a  scarlet  coat  to  a  black  one,  but  there  must 
be  parsons,  you  know,  or  how  should  we  get  married,  or 
say  grace  ?  " 

Francis  thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  Egerton 
paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  earl : 
"  he  doubted  not  he  found  that  gratification  which  always 
attends  a  disinterested  act ;  "  and  Jane  applauded  the  sen- 
timent with  a  smile. 

The  baronet,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  affairs,  promised  Francis  that  no  unnecestiry 
delay  should  intervene,  and  the  marriage  was  happily  ar- 
ranged for  the  following  week.  Lady  Moseley,  when  she 
retired  to  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  commenced  a  re- 
cital of  the  ceremony  and  company  to  be  invited  on  the 
occasion.  Etiquette  and  the  decencies  of  life  were  not 
only  the  forte,  but  the  fault  of  this  lady ;  and  she  had 
gone  on  to  the  enumeration  of  about  the  fortietlr   pcrsoU' 
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•go  in  the  ceremonials,  before  Clara  found  courage  to  say 
that  "  Mr.  Ives  and  myself  both  wish  to  be  married  at  the 
altar,  and  to  proceed  to  Bolton  Rectory  immediately  after 
tlie  ceremony."  To  this  her  mother  warmly  objected ; 
and  argument  and  respectful  remonstrance  had  followed 
each  other  for  some  time,  before  Clara  submitted  in  silence, 
with  difficulty  restraining  her  tears.  This  appeal  to  the 
better  feelings  of  the  mother  triumphed ;  and  the  love  of 
parade  yielded  to  love  of  her  offspring.  Clara,  with  a 
lightened  heart,  kissed  and  thanked  her,  and  accompanied 
by  P^raily,  left  the  room.  Jane  had  risen  to  follow  them, 
but  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  tilbury  of  Colonel  Egerton, 
she  reseated  herself. 

He  had  merely  driven  over  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  ladies,  to  beg  Miss  Jane  would  accept  a  seat  back  with 
him  ;  "  they  had  some  little  project  on  foot,  and  could  not 
jiroceed  without  her  assistance." 

Mrs.  "Wilson  looked  gravely  at  her  sister,  as  she  smiled 
acquiescence  to  his  wishes  ;  and  the  daughter,  who  but  the 
minute  before  had  forgotten  there  was  any  other  person  in 
the  world  but  Clara,  flew  for  her  hat  and  shawl,  in  order, 
as  she  said  to  herself,  that  the  politeness  of  Colonel  Eger- 
ton might  not  keep  him  waiting.  Lady  Moseley  resumed 
her  seat  by  the  side  of  her  sister  with  an  air  of  great  com- 
placency, as  she  returned  from  the  window,  after  having 
Been  her  daughter  off.  For  some  time,  each  was  occupied 
quietly  with  her  needle,  when  Mrs.  "Wilson  suddenly  broke 
the  silence  by  saying :  — 

«  Who  is  Colonel  Egerton  ?  " 

Lady  Moseley  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  amazement, 
but  recollecting  herself,  answered, — 

*'  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Su"  Edgar  Egerton,  sister." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  rather  positive  way,  as  if  it  were 
unanswerable  ;  yet  as  there  was  nothing  harsh  in  th# 
reply,  Mrs.  Wilson  continued,  — 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  attentive  to  Jane  ? " 

Pleasure  sparkled  in  the  still  brilliant  eyes  of  Ladj 
U  jseley,  as  she  exclaimed,  —  - 

'*  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 
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"  I  do  ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  improperly  so. 
i  think  you  were  wrong  in  suffering  Jane  to  go  with  him 
this  afternoon." 

"  Why  improperly,  Charlotte  ?  If  Colonel  Egerton  is 
polite  enough  to  show  Jane  such  attentions,  should  I  not 
be  wrong  in  rudely  rejecting  them  ?  " 

"  The  rudeness  of  refusing  a  request  that  is  improper 
to  grant  is  a  very  venial  offense.  1  confess  I  think  it  im- 
proper to  allow  any  attentions  to  be  forced  on  us  that 
may  subject  us  to  disagreeable  consequences ;  but  the 
attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton  are  becoming  marked, 
Anne." 

"  Do  you  for  a  moment  doubt  their  being  honorable,  or 
that  he  dares  to  trifle  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley  ?  " 

"  I  should  hope  not,  certainly ;  although  it  may  be  well 
to  guard  even  against  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  am  of 
opinion  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  whether  he  is 
worthy  to  be  her  husband,  as  it  is  to  know  that  he  is  in  a 
situation  to  become  so." 

"  On  what  points,  Charlotte,  would  you  wish  to  be  more 
assured  ?  You  know  his  birth  and  probable  fortune  — 
you  see  his  manners  and  disposition  ;  but  these  latter  are 
things  for  Jane  to  decide  on ;  she  is  to  live  with  him,  and 
t  is  proper  she  should  be  suited  in  these  respects." 

"  I  do  not  deny  his  fortune  or  his  disposition,  but  I 
complain  that  we  give  him  credit  for  the  last,  and  for  still 
more  important  requisites,  without  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing any  of  them.  His  principles,  his  habits,  his  very 
character,  what  do  we  know  of  them  ?  I  say  we,  for  you 
know,  Anne,  your  children  are  as  dear  to  me  as  my  otvn 
would  have  been." 

"  I  believe  you  sincerely,  but  the  things  you  mention 
are  points  for  Jane  to  decide  on.  If  she  be  pleased,  I 
have  no  right  to  complain.  I  am  determined  never  to 
control  the  affections  of  my  children." 

"  Had  you  said,  never  to  force  the  affections  of  your 
children,  you  would  have  said  enough,  Anne  ;  but  to  con- 
crol,  or  rather  to  guide  the  affections  of  a  child,  ospedidly 
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ft  daughter,  is,  in  some  cases,  a  duty  as  imperatitrc  aa  i4 
would  be  to  avert  any  other  impending  calamity.  Surely 
the  proper  time  to  do  this  is  before  the  affections  of  the 
child  are  likely  to  endanger  her  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result  from  the  in- 
terference of  parents,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  a  little  pertina* 
ciously. 

"True;  for  to  be  of  use,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases, 
It  should  not  be  seen.  You  will  pardon  me,  Anne,  but  I 
have  often  thought  parents  are  too  often  in  extremes  — 
determined  to  make  the  election  for  their  children,  or  leav- 
ing them  entirely  to  their  own  vanity  and  inexperience,  to 
govern  not  only  their  own  lives,  but,  I  may  say,  to  leave 
an  impression  on  future  generations.  And,  after  all,  what 
is  this  love  ?  In  nineteen  cases  in  twenty  of  what  we  call 
affairs  of  the  heart,  it  would  be  better  to  term  them  affairs 
of  the  imagination." 

"  And  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  imagination  in  all 
love  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Moseley,  smiling. 

"  Undoubtedly  there  is  some  ;  but  there  is  one  impor 
tant  difference  :  in  affairs  of  the  imagination,  the  admired 
object  is  gifted  with  all  those  qualities  we  esteem,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  there  is  a  certain  set  of  females  who 
are  ever  ready  to  bestow  this  admiration  on  any  applicant 
for  their  favors  who  may  not  be  strikingly  objectionable. 
The  necessity  of  being  courted  makes  our  sex  rather  too 
much  disposed  to  admire  improper  suitors." 

"  But  how  do  you  distinguish  affairs  of  the  heart,  Char- 
lotte, from  those  of  the  fancy  ?  " 

"When  the  heart  takes  the  lead,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
tect it.  Such  sentiments  generally  follow  long  inter- 
course, and  opportunities  of  judging  tlie  real  character. 
They  are  the  only  attachments  that  are  Ukely  to  stand  the 
♦est  of  worldly  trials." 

"  Suppose  Emily  to  be  the  object  of  Colonel  Egerton'a 
pn*8uit ;  then,  sister,  iu  what  manner  would  you  proceed 
to  destroy  the  influence  I  acknowledge  he  is  gaining  over 
Jane  ?  " 

<*!  cannot  pupposo   such   a  case,"   said   Mrs.   Wileoa 
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gravel/ ;  and  then,  observing  that  her  sister  looked  as  if 
she  required  an  explanation,  she  continued,  — 

"  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  forming  of  such 
principles,  and  such  a  taste,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
under  those  principles,  that  I  feel  no  apprehension  Emily 
will  ever  allow  her  affections  to  be  ensnared  by  a  man  of 
the  opinions  and  views  of  Colonel  Egerton.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  a  twofold  duty  in  watching  the  feelings  of 
my  charge.  She  has  so  much  singleness  of  heart,  such 
real  strength  of  native  feeling,  that,  should  an  improper 
man  gain  possession  of  her  affections,  the  struggle  between 
her  duty  and  her  love  would  be  weighty  indeed ;  and 
should  it  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  it  her  duty  to  love  an 
unworthy  object,  I  am  sure  she  would  sink  under  it. 
Emily  would  die  iu  the  same  circumstances,  under  which 
Jane  would  only  awake  from  a  dream,  and  be  wretched." 

"I  thought  you  entertained  a  better  opinion  of  Jane, 
sister,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  reproachfully. 

"  I  think  her  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  invalua- 
ble wife  and  mother ;  but  she  is  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  fancy,  that  she  seldom  gives  her  heart  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  its  excellences ;  and  again,  she 
dwells  so  much  upon  imaginary  perfections,  that  adulation 
has  become  necessary  to  her.  The  man  who  flatters  her 
delicately  will  be  sure  to  win  her  esteem ;  and  every 
woman  might  love  the  being  possessed  of  the  qualities  she 
will  not  fail  to  endow  him  with." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  rightly  understand  how  you 
would  avert  all  the  sad  consequences  of  improvident  af- 
fections ? "  said  Lady  Moseley. 

"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  —  I  would  first  implant 
such  opinions  as  would  lessen  the  danger  of  intercourse ; 
and  as  for  particular  attentions  from  improper  objects,  it 
should  be  my  care  to  prevent  them,  by  prohibiting,  or 
rather  impeding,  the  intimacy  which  might  give  rise  to 
them.  And,  least  of  all,"  said  IMrs.  Wilson,  with  a  friendly 
smUe,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  "  would  I  suffer  a 
fear  of  being  impolite  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  a 
foung  woman  intrusted  to  my  care." 
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CHAPTER   Vin. 

Francis,  \»ho  labored  with  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  soon 
completed  the  necessary  arrangements  and  alterations  in 
his  new  parsonage.  The  living  was  a  good  one,  and  as 
the  rector  was  enabled  to  make  a  very  considerable  annual 
allowance  from  the  private  fortune  his  wife  had  brought 
him,  and  as  Sir  Edward  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
the  funds  for  each  of  his  daughters,  one  portion  of  which 
was  immediately  settled  on  Clara,  the  youthful  couple  had 
not  only  a  sufficient,  but  an  abundant  provision  for  their 
station  in  life  ;  and  they  entered  on  their  matrimonial  du- 
ties with  as  good  a  prospect  of  happiness  as  the  ills  of  this 
world  can  give  to  health,  affection,  and  competency.  Their 
union  had  been  deferred  by  Dr.  Ives  until  his  son  was 
established,  with  a  view  to  keep  him  under  his  own  direc- 
tion during  the  critical  period  of  his  first  impressions  in 
the  priesthood ;  and,  as  no  objection  now  remained,  or 
rather,  the  only  one  he  ever  felt  was  removed  by  the 
proximity  of  Bolton  to  his  own  parish,  he  now  joyfully 
united  the  lovers,  at  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  Clara's  immediate  relatives. 
On  leaving  the  church,  Francis  handed  his  bride  into  his 
pwn  carriage,  which  conveyed  them  to  their  new  resi- 
dence, amidst  the  good  wishes  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
prayers  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ives 
retired  to  the  rectory,  to  the  sober  enjoyment  of  the  felic- 
"ty  of  their  only  child  ,  while  the  baronet  and  his  lady  felt 
a  gloom  that  belied  all  the  wishes  of  the  latter  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  her  daughters.  Jane  and  Emily  acted  aa 
bridesmaids  to  their  sister,  and  as  both  the  former  and  her 
mother  had  insisted  there  should  be  two  groomsmen,  as  a 
couDtorpoise,  John  was  empowered  with  a  carto-blancho  U> 
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make  a  provision  accordingly.     At  first  he  intimated  his 

Lntentiou  of  calling  on  Mr.  Benfield,  but  he  finally  settled 
down,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the  before-men- 
tioned ladies,  into  writing  a  note  to  his  kinsman,  Lord  Chat- 
terton,  whose  residence  was  then  in  London,  and  who,  iu 
reply,  after  expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  an  accident 
would  prevent  his  having  the  pleasure  of  attending,  stated 
the  intention  of  his  mother  and  two  sisters  to  pay  them 
au  early  visit  of  congratulation,  as  soon  as  his  own  health 
would  allow  of  his  travelling.  This  answer  arrived  only 
the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  expecting  his  lordship  in  proper 
person. 

"  There,"  cried  Jane,  in  triumph,  "  I  told  you  it  was 
silly  to  send  so  far  on  so  sudden  an  occasion.  Now,  after 
all,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  —  it  will  be  so  awkward  when 
Clara's  friends  call  to  see  her  —  oh  !  John,  John,  you  are 
a  Marplot." 

"  Jenny,  Jenny,  you  are  a  make-plot,"  said  John,  coolly 
taking  up  his  hat  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Which  way,  my  son  ?  "  said  the  baronet,  who  met  him 
at  the  door. 

"To  the  deanery,  sir,  to  try  to  get  Captain  Jarvis  to 
act  as  bridesmaid  —  I  beg  his  pardon,  groomsman,  to-mor- 
row —  Chatter  ton  has  been  thrown  from  a  horse  and  can't 
come." 

"  John  !  " 

"  Jenny ! " 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Jane,  indignation  glowing  in  her 
pretty  face,  "  that  if  Captain  Jarvis  is  to  be  an  attendant, 
Clara  must  excuse  my  acting.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Captain  Jarvis." 

"  John,"  said  his  mother,  with  dignity,  "  your  trifling  is 
unseasonable  ;  certainly  Colonel  Egerton  is  a  more  fitting 
person  on  every  account,  and  I  desire,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  you  ask  the  colonel." 

"  Your  ladyship's  wishes  are  orders  to  me,"  said  John, 
^yly  kissing  his  hand  as  he  left  the  room. 

Xhe  colonel  was  but  toe   happy  in  having  it  in  his 
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power  to  be  of  service  in  any  manner  to  a  gentleman  ho 
respected  as  much  as  Mr.  Francis  Ives.  He  accepted  the 
duty,  and  was  the  only  person  present  at  the  ceremony 
who  did  not  stand  within  the  bonds  of  consanguinity  to 
the  parties.  He  was  invited  by  the  baronet  to  dine  at  the 
hall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated injunctions  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  her  daughters,  to 
return  immediately  with  an  account  of  the  dress  of  the 
bride,  and  with  other  important  items  of  a  similar  nature, 
the  invitation  was  accepted.  On  reaching  the  hall,  Emily 
retired  immediately  to  her  own  room,  and  at  her  reappear 
ance  when  the  dinner  bell  rang,  the  paleness  of  her  chceka 
and  the  redness  of  her  eyes  afforded  sufficient  proof  that 
the  translation  of  a  companion  from  her  own  to  another 
family  was  an  event,  however  happy  in  itself,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  grief.  The  day,  however,  passed  off"  tolerably 
well  for  people  who  are  expected  to  be  premeditatedly 
happy,  and  when,  in  their  hearts,  they  are  really  more  dis- 
posed to  weep  tlian  to  laugh.  Jane  and  the  colonel  had 
most  of  the  conversation  to  themselves  during  dinner  ; 
even  the  joyous  and  thoughtless  John  wearing  his  gayety 
in  a  less  graceful  manner  than  usual.  He  was  actually 
detected  by  his  aunt  in  looking  with  moistened  eyes  at  the 
vacant  chair  a  servant  had,  from  habit,  placed  at  the  table, 
in  the  spot  where  Clara  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 

''  This  beef  is  not  done,  Saunders,"  said  the  baronet  to 
his  butler,  "  or  my  appetite  is  not  as  good  as  usual  to-day. 
Colonel  Egerton,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a 
glass  of  sherry  ?  " 

The  wine  was  drunk,  and  the  game  succeeded  the  beef ; 
but  still  Sir  Edward  could  not  eat. 

"  How  glad  Clara  will  be  to  see  us  all  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "your  new  housekeepers  do- 
light  in  their  first  efforts  in  entertaining  their  friends." 

Lady  Moseley  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  turning  io 
ber  husband,  said,  "  We  will  go  early,  my  dear,  that  wo 
may  see  the  improvements  Francis  has  been  making  b(j- 
foro  we  dine."  The  baronet  nodded  assent,  but  his  heatl 
tfii  too  full   to  speak ;  and  apologizing  to  the  colonel  fol 
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fcis  absence,  on  the  plea  of  some  business  with  his  people, 
he  left  the  room. 

All  this  time,  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton  to  both 
mother  and  daughtei*  were  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  He 
spoke  of  Clara,  as  if  his  office  of  groomsman  entitled  him 
to  an  interest  in  her  welfare  ;  with  John  he  was  kind  and 
sociable  ;  and  even  Mrs.  Wilson  acknowledged,  after  ho 
had  taken  his  leave,  that  he  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  making  himself  agreeable,  and  she  began  to  think  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  might  possibly  prove  as  advan- 
tageous a  connection  as  Jane  could  expect  to  form.  Had 
any  one,  however,  proposed  him  as  a  husband  for  Emily, 
affection  would  have  quickened  her  judgment  in  away  that 
would  have  urged  her  to  a  very  different  decision. 

Soon  after  the  baronet  left  the  room,  a  travelling  car- 
riage, with  suitable  attendants,  drove  to  the  door ;  the  sound 
of  the  wheels  drew  most  of  the  company  to  a  window.  "A 
baron's  coronet ! "  cried  Jane,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  harness. 

"  The  Chattertons,"  echoed  her  brother,  running  out  of 
the  room  to  meet  them. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Edward  was  a  daughter  of  this  fam- 
ily, and  the  sister  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord. 
The  connection  had  always  been  kept  up  with  a  show  of  cor 
diality  between  Sir  Edward  and  his  cousin,  although  their 
manner  of  living  and  habits  were  very  different.  The 
baron  was  a  courtier  and  a  placeman ;  his  estates,  which  he 
could  not  alienate,  produced  about  ten  thousand  a  year,  but 
ihe  income  he  could  and  did  spend  ;  and  the  high  perqui- 
sites of  his  situation  under  government,  amounting  to  as 
much  more,  were  melted  away  year  after  year,  without 
Jnaking  the  provision  for  his  daughters  that  his  duty  and 
the  observance  of  his  promise  to  his  wife's  father  required 
at  his  hands.  He  had  been  dead  about  two  years,  and  his 
sou  found  himself  saddled  with  the  support  of  an  unjoint- 
ured  mother  and  unportioned  sisters.  Money  was  not 
the  idol  the  young  lord  worshipped,  nor  even  pleasure.  Ha 
was  aSectionate  to  his  surviving  parent,  and  his  first  act 
\HiM  to  settle,  during  his  own  life,  two  thousand  a  year  oa 
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her,  while  he  commenced  setting  aside  ns  much  more  tof 
each  of  his  sisters  annually.  This  abridged  him  greatly  in 
his  own  expenditures ;  yet,  as  they  made  but  one  family, 
and  the  dowager  was  really  a  managing  woman  in  more 
Beases  than  one,  they  made  a  very  tolerable  figure.  The 
Bon  was  anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley,  and  give  up  his  town  house,  for  at  least  a  time  ; 
but  his  mother  had  exclaimed,  with  something  like  horror, 
at  the  proposal,  — 

"  Chatterton,  would  you  give  it  up  at  tlie  moment  it  can 
be  of  the  most  use  to  us?  "  and  she  threw  a  glance  at  her 
daughters  that  would  have  discorered  her  motive  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  which  was  lost  on  her  son  ;  he,  poor  soul,  think- 
ing she  found  it  convenient  to  support  the  interest  he  had 
been  making  for  the  place  held  by  his  father,  one  of  more 
emolument  than  service,  or  even  honor.  The  contending 
parties  were  so  equally  matched,  that  this  situation  was 
kept,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some 
acquisition  of  interest  to  one  or  other  of  the  claimants. 
The  interest  of  the  peer,  however,  had  begun  to  lose  ground 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  and  his  careful  mother 
saw  new  motives  for  activity  in  providing  for  her  children. 
Mrs.  "Wilson  herself  could  not  be  more  vigilant  in  examin- 
ing the  candidates  for  Emily's  favors  than  was  the  dowa- 
ger Lady  Chatterton  in  behalf  of  her  daughter.  It  is  true, 
the  task  of  the  former  lady  was  by  fiw  the  most  arduous, 
for  it  involved  a  study  of  character  and  development  of 
principle ;  while  that  of  the  latter  would  have  ended  with 
the  footing  of  a  rent-roll,  provided  it  contained  five  figures. 
Sir  Edward's  was  well  known  to  contain  that  number,  and 
Iwo  of  them  were  not  ciphers.  Mr.  Ben  field  was  rich,  and 
John  Moseley  was  a  very  agreeable  young  man.  Wed- 
dings are  the  season  of  love,  thought  the  prudent  dowager, 
and  Grace  is  extremely  pretty.  Chatterton,  who  never 
refused  his  mother  anything  in  his  power  to  giant,  and 
who  was  particularly  dutiful  when  a  visit  to  Moseley  Hall 
was  in  question,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  his  shoul- 
der was  well ;  and  they  had  left  town  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  thinking  to  be  iu  time  for  all  the  gayoties,  if  not 
Uu  ^  ocremuuy  itself. " 
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There  existed  but  little  similarity  between  the  persoM 
tod  manners  of  this  young  nobleman  and  the  baronet's  heir 
The  beauty  of  Chatterton  was  almost  feminine ;  his  skin, 
his  color,  his  eyes,  his  teeth,  were  such  as  many  a  belle 
had  sighed  after  ;  and  his  manners  were  bashful  and  re- 
tiring. Yet  an  intimacy  had  commenced  between  the  boya 
at  school,  which  ripened  into  friendship  between  the  young 
men  at  college,  and  had  been  maintained  ever  since,  prob- 
ably as  much  from  the  contrarieties  of  character  as  from 
any  other  cause.  With  the  baron,  John  was  more  sedate 
than  ordinary  ;  with  John,  Chatterton  found  unusual  ani- 
mation. But  a  secret  charm  which  John  held  over  the 
young  peer  was  his  profound  respect  and  unvarying  affec- 
tion for  his  youngest  sister,  Emily.  This  was  common 
ground  ;  and  no  dreams  of  future  happiness,  no  visions  of 
dawning  wealth,  crossed  the  imagination  of  Chatterton,  in 
which  Emily  was  not  the  fairy  to  give  birth  to  the  one,  or 
the  benevolent  dispenser  of  the  hoards  of  the  other. 

The  arrival  of  this  family  was  a  happy  relief  from  the 
oppression  which  hung  on  the  spirits  of  the  Moseleys,  and 
their  reception  was  marked  with  the  mild  benevolence 
which  belonged  to  the  nature  of  the  baronet,  and  that  em- 
'pressement  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  manners 
of  his  wife. 

The  honorable  Misses  Chatterton  were  both  handsome ; 
but  the  younger  was,  if  possible,  a  softened  picture  of  her 
brother.  There  was  the  same  retiring  bashfulness  and  the 
same  sweetness  of  temper  as  distinguished  the  baron,  and 
Grace  was  the  peculiar  favorite  of  Emily  Moseley.  Noth- 
ing of  the  strained  or  sentimental  nature,  which  so  often 
characterize  what  is  called  female  friendships,  however, 
had  crept  into  the  communications  between  these  young 
women.  Emily  loved  her  sisters  too  well  to  go  out  of 
her  own  family  for  a  repository  of  her  griefs  or  a  partaker 
in  her  joys.  Had  her  life  been  checkered  with  such  pas- 
sions, her  own  sisters  were  too  near  her  own  age  to  suffer 
her  to  think  of  a  confidence  in  which  the  holy  ties  of  nat- 
ural affection  did  not  give  a  claim  to  a  participation. 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  her  ch&jga 
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very  different  views,  on  many  subjects,  from  those  wbic> 
Jane  and  Clara  had  been  suffered  to  imbibe  of  themselves , 
but  in  no  degree  had  she  impaired  the  obligations  of  filial 
piety  or  family  concord.  Emily  was,  if  anything,  more 
respectful  to  her  parents,  more  affectionate  to  her  friends, 
*han  any  of  her  connections ;  for  in  her  the  warmth  of  nat- 
ural feeling  was  heightened  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  duty 

In  Grace  Chatterton  she  found,  in  many  respects,  a 
temper  and  taste  resembling  her  own.  She  therefore  loved 
her  better  than  others  who  had  equally  general  claims  on 
her  partiality,  and  as  such  a  friend,  she  now  received  her 
with  cordial  and  sincere  affection. 

Jane,  who  had  not  felt  satisfied  with  the  ordering  of 
Providence  for  the  disposal  of  her  sympathies,  and  had  long 
felt  a  restlessness  that  prompted  her  to  look  abroad  for  a 
confiding  spirit  to  whom  to  communicate  her  —  secrets  she 
had  none  that  delicacy  would  suffer  her  to  reveal  —  but  to 
communicate  her  crude  opinions  and  reflections,  she  had 
early  selected  Catherine  for  this  person.  Catherine,  how- 
ever, had  not  stood  the  test  of  trial.  For  a  short  time  the 
love  of  heraldry  kept  them  together ;  but  Jane,  finding  her 
companion's  gusto  limited  to  the  charms  of  the  coronet  and 
supporters  chiefly,  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and 
was  actually  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  candidate  for  the 
vacant  station  as  Colonel  Egerton  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  really  delicate  female  mind  shrinks  from  the  ex- 
posure of  its  love  to  the  other  sex,  and  Jane  began  to  be 
less  anxious  to  form  a  connection  which  would  either  vio- 
late the  sensibility  of  her  nature,  or  lead  to  treachery  to 
her  friend. 

"I  regi-et  extremely.  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  dowager, 
as  they  entered  the  drawing-room, "  that  the  accident  which 
befell  Chatterton  should  have  kept  us  until  it  was  too  lato 
for  the  ceremony :  we  made  it  a  j)oint  to  hasten  with  our 
congratulations,  however,  as  soon  as  Astley  Cooper  thought 
it  safe  for  him  to  travel." 

"  I  feel  indebted  for  your  kindness,"  replied  the  smiling 
hostess.  "  We  arc  always  happy  to  have  our  friends  around 
55,  and  none  more  than  yourself  and  family.    Wo  wore  ft>^ 
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tunate  in  finding  a  friend  to  supply  your  son's  place,  in  or- 
der that  the  young  people  might  go  to  the  altar  in  a  proper 
manner.  Lady  Chatterton,  allow  me  to  present  our  friend, 
Colonel  Egerton,"  —  adding,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle emphasis,  —  "  heir  to  Sir  Edgar." 

The  colonel  bowed  gracefully,  and  the  dowager  dropped 
a  hasty  courtesy  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech ;  but 
a  lower  bend  followed  the  closiug  remark,  and  a  glance  of 
the  eye  was  thrown  in  quest  of  her  daughters,  as  if  she  in* 
stinctively  wished  to  bring  them  into  what  the  sailors  Uitm 
"  the  line  of  battle." 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  following  morning  Emily  and  Grace,  declining  the 
Uivitatiou  to  join  tlie  colonel  and  John  in  their  usual  rides, 
walked  to  the  rectory,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Chatterton.  The  ladies  felt  a  desire  to  witness  the  happi- 
ness that  they  so  well  knew  reigned  in  the  rectory,  for 
Francis  had  promised  his  father  to  drive  Clara  over  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Emily  longed  to  see  Clara,  from  whom 
it  appeared  that  she  had  been  already  separated  a  month. 
Her  impatience  as  they  approached  the  house  hurried  her 
ahead  of  her  companions,  who  waited  the  more  sober  gait 
of  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  entered  the  parlor  at  the  rectory 
without  meeting  any  one,  glowing  with  exercise,  her  hair 
falling  over  her  shoulders,  released  from  the  confinement 
of  the  hat  she  had  thrown  down  hastily  as  she  reached  the 
door.  In  the  room  there  stood  a  gentleman  in  deep  black, 
with  his  back  towards  the  entrance,  intent  on  a  book,  and 
she  naturally  concluded  it  was  Francis. 

"  Where  is  dear  Clara,  Frank  ?  "  cried  the  beautiful  gin, 
laying  her  hand  atfectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

The  gentleman  turned  suddenly,  and  presented  to  her 
astonished  gaze  the  well  remembered  countenance  of  the 
young  man  whose  parent's  death  was  not  likely  to  bo  for- 
gotten at  B . 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Emily,  almost  sinking  with  confu- 
sion, "  that  Mr.  Francis  Ives  "  — 

"  Yonr  brother  has  not  yet  arrived,  Miss  Moscley,"  sim- 
ply replied  the  stranger,  who  felt  for  her  embarrassment; 
''  bu'.  1  will  immediately  acquaint  Mrs.  Ives  with  your 
nsit.*     Bowing,  he  delicately  left  the  room. 

Emily,  who  felt  greatly  relieved  by  his  manner,  immotli- 
Btely  confined  her  hair  in  its  proper  bounds,  and  had  ro- 
govered  her  composure  by  the  time  her  aunt  and  fiiend* 
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foined  her.  She  had  not  time  to  mention  the  incident,  and 
laugh  at  her  own  precipitation,  when  the  rector's  wife  came 
into  the  room. 

Chatterton  and  his  sister  were  both  known  to  Mrs.  Ives, 
and  both  were  favorites.  She  was  pleased  to  see  them,  and 
after  reproaching  the  brother  with  compelling  her  son  to 
ask  a  favor  of  a  comparative  stranger,  she  turned  to  Emily, 
and  smilingly  said, — 

"  You  found  the  parlor  occupied,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing,  "  I  suppose 
Mr.  Denbigh  told  you  of  my  heedlessness." 

"  He  told  me  of  your  atteutiou  in  calling  so  soon  to  in- 
quire after  Clara,  but  said  nothing  more,"  —  a  servant  just 
then  telling  her  Francis  wished  to  see  her,  she  excused  her- 
self and  withdrew.  In  the  door  she  met  Mr.  Denbigh,  who 
made  way  for  her,  saying,  "  Your  son  has  arrived,  ma'am," 
and  in  an  easy  but  respectful  manner  he  took  his  place 
with  the  guests,  no  introduction  passing,  and  none  seeming 
necessary.  His  misfortunes  appeared  to  have  made  him 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  his  strikingly  iugenuoQ 
manner  won  insensibly  on  the  confidence  of  those  wlm 
heard  him.  Everything  was  natural,  yet  everything  was 
softened  by  education  ;  and  the  little  party  in  the  rector's 
parlor  in  fifteen  minutes  felt  as  if  they  had  known  him  for 
years.  The  doctor  and  his  son  now  joined  them.  Clara 
had  not  come,  but  she  was  looking  forward  in  delightful  ex- 
pectation of  to-morrow,  and  wished  greatly  for  Emily  as  a 
guest  at  the  new  abode.  This  pleasure  Mrs.  Wilson  prom- 
ised she  should  have  as  soon  as  they  had  got  over  the  hurry 
of  their  visit.  "  Our  friends,"  she  added,  turning  to  Grace, 
"  will  overlook  the  nicer  punctilios  of  ceremony,  where 
sisterly  regard  calls  for  the  discharge  of  more  important 
duties.      Clara  needs  the  society  of  Emily,  just  now." 

"  Certainly,"  said   Gra'^e,    mildly ;  "  I  hope    no    useless 
ceremony  on  the  part  of  Emily  would  prevent  her  mani- 
festing natural  attachment  to  her  sister  —  I  should  feel  hurt 
at  her  not  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of  us  than  to  sup 
poa©  80  for  a  moment." 

♦*This,  young  ladies,  is  the  real  feeling  to  keep  alive  e* 
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teem,"  cried  the  doctor,  gayly :  «  go  on,  and  say  and  do 
nothing  of  which  either  can  disapprove,  when  tried  by  the 
Btandard  of  duty,  and  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  losing  a 
friend  that  is  worth  keeping." 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wihton 
ai'rived  at  the  rectory ;  and  the  time  stole  away  insensibly 
in  free  and  friendly  communications.  Denbigh  had  joined 
modestly,  and  with  the  degree  of  interest  a  stranger  might 
be  supposed  to  feel,  in  the  occurrences  of  a  circle  to  which 
he  was  nearly  a  stranger ;  there  was  at  times  a  slight  dis- 
play of  awkwardness,  however,  about  both  him  and  Mrs. 
Ives,  for  which  Mrs.  Wilson  easily  accounted  by  the  recol- 
lections of  his  recent  loss  and  the  scene  they  had  all  wit 
nessed  in  that  very  room.  This  embarrassment  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  leave. 

"  I  like  this  Mr.  Denbigh  greatly,"  said  Lord  Chatterton, 
as  they  drove  from  the  door ;  "  there  is  something  strik- 
ingly natural  and  winning  in  his  manner." 

"  In  his  matter  too,  judging  of  the  little  we  have  seen  of 
him,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Who  is  he,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  rather  suspect  he  is  someway  related  to  Mrs.  Ives ; 
ner  staying  from  Bolton  to-day  must  be  owing  to  Mr.  Den- 
ui^h ;  and  as  the  doctor  has  just  gone,  he  must  be  near 
enough  to  them  to  be  neither  wholly  neglected  nor  yet  a 
tax  upon  their  politeness.  I  rather  wonder  he  did  not  go 
with  them." 

"  I  heard  him  tell  Francis,"  remarked  Emily,  "  thai  he 
could  not  think  of  intruding,  and  he  insisted  on  Mrs.  Ives's 
going,  but  she  had  employments  to  keep  her  at  home." 

Tlie  carriage  soon  reached  an  angle  in  the  road  where 
the  highways  between  Bolton  Castle  and  Moseley  Hall  in- 
tersected each  other,  at  a  point  on  the  estate  of  the  former. 
Mrs.  Wilson  stopped  a  moment  to  inquire  after  an  aged 
pensioner,  who  had  lately  met  with  a  loss  in  business,  which 
she  was  fearful  must  have  greatly  distressed  him.  lu  crosp- 
ing  a  ford  in  the  little  river  between  his  cottage  and  ma 
market-town,  the  stream,  which    had  been  swollen  uuex 
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pectedly  higher  than  usual  by  heavy  rains,  had  swept  away 
his  horse  and  cart,  loaded  with  the  entire  produce  of  his 
small  field,  and  with  much  difficulty  he  had  saved  even  his 
own  life.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  had  it  in  her  power,  until 
this  moment,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  affair,  or  to 
offer  the  relief  she  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  on  proper  oV> 
jects.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  fcAind  Humphreys 
in  high  spirits,  showing  his  delighted  grandchildren  a  new 
cart  and  horse  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  exultiiigly 
pointing  out  the  excellent  qualities  of  both.  He  ceased 
talking  on  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  at  the  request  of 
his  ancient  benefactress  he  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  affair. 

"  And  where  did  you  get  this  new  cart  and  horse,  Hum- 
phreys ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  he  had  ended. 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  went  up  to  the  castle  to  see  the  steward ; 
and  Mr.  Martin  just  mentioned  my  loss  to  Lord  Penden- 
nyss,  ma'am,  and  my  lord  ordered  me  this  cart,  ma'am,  and 
this  noble  horse,  and  twenty  golden  guineas  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  put  me  on  my  legs  again  —  God  bless  him  for  it, 
forever ! " 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  his  lordship,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  thoughtfully :  *'  I  did  not  know  he  was  at  the 
castle." 

"  He's  gone,  already,  madam;  the  servants  told  me  that 
he  just  called  to  see  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  Lon'on  ;  but 
finding  he'd  went  a  few  days  agone  to  Ireland  my  lord  went 
for  Lon'on,  without  stopping  the  night,  even.  Ah  !  madam," 
continued  the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  on  a  stick,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  "  he's  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor;  his 
servants  say  he  gives  thousands  every  year  to  the  poor  who 
are  in  want  —  he  is  main  rich,  too  ;  some  people  say,  much 
richer  and  more  gieat  like  than  the  earl  himself.  I'm  sure 
I  have  need  to  bless  him  pvery  day  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  mournfully  as  she  wished  Humphreya 
good  day,  and  put  up  her  purse,  finding  the  old  man  so 
well  provided  for ;  a  display  or  competition  in  charity  never 
entering  into  her  system  of  benevolence. 

"  His  lordship  is  munificent  in  his  bounty,"  said  Emily; 
aa  they  drove  from  the  door. 
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"  Does  it  not  savor  of  thoughtlessness  to  bestow  so  mach 
where  ho  can  know  so  little?"  Lord  ChattertcL  ventured 
to  inquire. 

"He  is,"  replied  Mrs.  "Wilson,  "  as  old  Humphrey  says, 
main  rich  ;  but  the  son  of  the  old  man,  and  the  father  of 
these  children,  is  a  soldier  in  the  — th  dragoons,  of  ■wliich 
the  earl  is  colonel,  and  that  accounts  to  me  for  his  liber- 
ality," recollecting,  with  a  sigh,  the  feelings  which  had 
drawn  her  out  of  the  usual  circle  of  her  charities,  in  the 
case  of  the  same  man. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Lord  Pendennyss,  aunt?  " 

"  Never,  my  dear  ;  he  has  been  much  abroad,  but  my 
letters  were  filled  with  his  praises,  and  I  confess  my  disap- 
pointment is  great  in  not  seeing  him  on  this  visit  to  Lord 
Bolton,  who  is  his  relation  ;  but,"  fixing  her  eyes  thought- 
fully on  her  niece,  "  we  shall  meet  in  London  this  winter, 
I  trust." 

As  she  spoke  a  cloud  passed  over  her  features,  and  she 
continued  much  absorbed  in  thought  for  the  remainder  of 
their  drive. 

General  "Wilson  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  he  com- 
mandt'd  the  very  regiment  now  held  by  Lord  Pendennyss. 
In  an  excursion  near  the  British  camp  he  had  been  res- 
cued from  captivity,  if  not  from  death,  by  a  gallant  and 
timely  interference  of  this  young  nobleman,  then  in  com- 
mand of  a  troop  in  the  same  corps.  He  had  mentioned  the 
occurrence  to  his  wife  in  his  letters,  and  from  that  day  hi:< 
correspondence  was  tilled  with  the  praises  of  the  bravery 
and  goodness  to  the  soldiery  of  his  young  comrade.  "W^lien 
he  ft'll  he  had  been  supported  from  the  field  by,  and  be 
actually  died  in  the  arms  of  the  young  peer.  A  letter  an- 
nouncing his  death  had  been  received  by  his  widow  from 
the  earl  himself,  and  the  tender  and  affectionate  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  her  husband,  had  taken  a  deep  hold  on 
her  aftections.  All  the  circumstances  together  threw  au 
interest  around  him  that  had  made  Mrs.  "Wilson  almost  en- 
tertain the  romantic  wish  that  he  might  be  found  worthy 
and  disposed  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Emily.  Her  anxious 
U<3uirie8  into  his  character  had  been   attended  with  sucb 
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answers  as  flattered  her  wishes ;  but  the  military  duties  of 
the  earl,  or  his  private  affairs,  had  never  ailuwed  a  meeting  ; 
ttud  she  was  now  compelled  to  look  forward  to  what  John 
laughingly  termed  their  winter  campaign,  as  the  only  prob- 
able place  where  she  could  be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and  whose  name 
was  connected  with  some  of  the  most  tender,  though  most 
iLelaucholy,  recollections  of  her  life. 

Colonel  Egerton,  who  now  appeared  to  be  almost  domes- 
ticated in  the  family,  was  again  of  the  party  at  diimer,  to 
the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the  dowager,  who,  from  proper 
inq  xiries  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  learned  that  Sir 
Edgar's  heir  was  likely  to  have  the  necessary  number  of 
figures  in  the  sum  total  of  his  rental.  While  sitting  iu 
the  drawing-room  that  afternoon  she  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  her  eldest  daughter  and  the  elegant  soldier  to- 
gether over  a  chess-board ;  a  game  the  young  lady  had 
been  required  to  learn,  because  it  was  one  at  which  a  gen- 
tleman could  be  kept  longer  than  any  other  without  having 
his  attention  drawn  away  by  any  of  those  straggling  charms 
which  might  be  travelling  a  drawing-rooai  "  seeking  whom 
they  may  devour."  It  was  also  a  game  admkably  suited 
to  the  display  of  a  beautiful  hand  and  arm.  liut  the  mother 
had  for  a  long  time  been  puzzled  to  discover  a  way  of 
bringing  in  the  foot  also,  the  young  lady  being  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  that  portion  of  the  frame.  In 
vain  her  daughter  hinted  at  dancing,  an  amusement  of 
which  she  was  passionately  fond.  The  wary  mother  knew 
too  well  the  effects  of  concentrated  force  to  listen  to  the 
suggestion :  dancing  might  do  for  every  manager,  but  she 
prided  herself  in  acting  en  ?nasse,  like  Napoleon,  whose 
tactics  consisted  in  overwhelming  by  uniting  his  forces  on 
a  given  point.  After  many  experiments  iu  her  own  person 
she  endeavored  to  improve  Catherine's  manner  of  sitting, 
and  by  dint  of  twisting  and  turning  she  contrived  that  her 
pretty  foot  and  ankle  should  be  thrown  forward  in  a  way 
that  the  eye  dropping  from  the  move,  should  unavoidably 
rest  on  this  beauteous  object;  giving,  as  it  were,  a  Scyiij 
and  Charybdis  to  her  daughter's  charms. 
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John  Moseley  was  the  first  person  on  whom  she  under 
took  to  try  the  effect  of  her  invention ;  and  after  comfort- 
ably seating  the  parties,  she  withdrew  to  a  little  distance 
to  watch  the  effect. 

"Check  to  your  king,  Miss  Chatterton,"  cried  John, 
early  in  the  game  —  and  the  young  lady  thrust  out  her 
foot. 

"  Check  to  your  king,  Mr.  Moseley,"  echoed  the  dam* 
eel,  and  John's  eyes  wandered  from  hand  to  foot  and  foot 
to  hand. 

"  Check  king  and  queen,  sir." 

"  Check -mate." 

"  Did  you  speak  ?  "  said  John.  Looking  up  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  dowager  fixed  on  him  in  triumph.  "  Oh, 
ho,"  said  the  young  man,  internally,  "  Mother  Chatterton, 
are  you  playing  too  ?  "  and  coolly  taking  up  his  hat,  ho 
walked  off,  nor  could  they  ever  get  him  seated  at  the 
game  again. 

"  You  beat  me  too  easily.  Miss  Chatterton,"  he  would 
say  when  pressed  to  play,  "  before  I  have  time  to  look  up 
it's  check-mate  —  excuse  me." 

The  dowager  next  settled  down  into  a  more  covert  at- 
tack through  Grace;  but  here  she  had  two  to  contend 
with  :  her  own  forces  rebelled,  and  the  war  had  been  pro- 
tracted to  the  present  hour,  with  varied  success,  and  at 
least  without  any  material  captures,  on  one  side. 

Colonel  Egerton  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  dangerous 
undertaking  with  the  indifference  of  foolhardiness.  The 
game  was  played  with  tolerable  ability  by  both  parties 
but  no  emotions,  no  absence  of  mind  could  be  discovered 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.  Feet  and  hands  were  in 
motion  ;  still  the  colonel  played  as  well  as  usual ;  he  had 
answers  for  all  Jane's  questions,  and  smiles  for  his  partner; 
but  no  check-mate  could  she  obtain,  until  willfully  throw- 
ing away  an  advantage,  he  suffered  tlie  lady  to  win  the 
game.  The  dowager  was  satisfied  nothiug  could  bo  dosxa 
with  tlie  colonel. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  first  carriages  that  rolled  over  the  lawn  to  Bolton 
parsonage,  on  the  succeeding  day,  were  those  of  the  baro- 
net and  his  sister,  the  latter  in  advance. 

"  There,  Francis,"  cried  Emily,  who  was  impatiently 
waiting  for  him  to  remove  some  slight  obstruction  to  her 
alighting,  "  thank  you,  thank  you  ;  that  will  do." 

In  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  extended  arms  of 
Clara.  After  pressing  each  other  to  their  bosoms  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence,  Emily  looked  up  with  a  tear  glis- 
tening in  her  eye,  and  first  noticed  the  form  of  Denbigh, 
who  was  modestly  withdrawing,  as  if  unwilling  to  intrude 
on  such  pure  and  domestic  feelings  as  the  sisters  were  be- 
traying, unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Jane,  followed  by  Miss  Chatterton,  now  en- 
tered, and  cordial  salutes  and  greetings  flowed  upon  Clara 
from  her  various  friends. 

The  baronet's  coach  reached  the  door ;  it  contained 
himself  and  wife,  Mr.  Benfield,  and  Lady  Chatterton. 
Clara  stood  on  the  portico  of  the  building,  ready  to  receive 
them  ;  her  face  all  smiles,  and  tears,  and  blushes,  and  her 
arm  locked  in  that  of  Emily. 

"I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  abode,  Mrs.  Francis.** 
Lady  Moseley  forgot  her  form,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she 
pressed  her  daughter  with  ardor  to  her  bosom. 

"  Clara,  my  love  ! "  said  the  baronet,  hastily  wipii  g  hLj 
eyes,  and  succeeding  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  their  child. 
He  kissed  her,  and  pressing  Francis  by  the  hand,  walked 
into  the  house  in  silence. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  the  dowager,  as  she  saluted  her 
cousin,  "  all  looks  comfortable  and  genteel  here,  upon  my 
ff Oixlj    'Mis.  Ives  :   grapery  —  hot-houses  —  everything  iu 
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good  style,  too;    ami  Sir  Edwanl  tells  me  the  living  ifi 
worth  a  good  fivs  hundred  a  year." 

"  So,  girl,  I  suppose  you  expect  a  kiss,"  said  IMr.  Bon 
field,  who  ascended  the  steps  slowly,  and  with  diiliculty. 
"  Kissing  has  gone  much  out  of  fashion  lately.  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  marriage  of  my  friend,  Lord  Gosford,  in  the 
year  fift3'-eight,  that  all  the  maids  and  attendants  were 
properly  saluted  in  order.  The  lady  Juliana  was  quite 
young  then  ;  not  more  than  fifteen  :  it  was  there  I  got  my 
first  salute  from  her  —  but  —  so  —  kiss  me."  After  which 
be  continued,  as  they  went  into  the  house,  "  Marrying  in 
that  day  was  a  serious  business.  You  might  visit  a  lady 
a  dozen  times  before  you  could  get  a  sight  of  her  naked 
hand.  "Who's  that  ?  "  stopping  short,  and  looking  earn- 
estly at  Denbigh,  who  now  approached  them. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  Clara,  "  my  micle,  Mr.  Ben- 
field." 

"  Did  you  ever  know,  sir,  a  gentleman  of  your  name, 
who  sat  in  the  parliament  of  this  realm  in  the  year  sixty  ?  " 
Mr.  Beufield  abruptly  asked,  as  soon  as  the  civilities  oC 
the  introduction  were  exchanged.  "  You  don't  look  much 
like  him." 

"  That  was  rather  before  my  day,  sir,"  said  Denbigh, 
with  a  smile,  respectfully  offering  to  relieve  Clara,  who 
supported  him  on  one  side,  while  Emily  held  his  arm  on 
the  other. 

The  old  gentleman  was  particularly  averse  to  strangers, 
and  Emily  was  in  terror  lest  he  should  say  something 
rude ;  but,  after  examining  Denbigh  again  from  head  to 
foot,  he  took  the  offered  arm,  and  coolly  replied,  — 

'•  True  ;  very  true  :  that  was  sixty  years  ago  ;  you  can 
fasirdly  recollect  as  long.  Ah  !  Mr.  Denbigh,  times  are 
sadly  altered  since  my  youth.  People  who  were  then  glad 
to  ride  on  a  pillion  now  drive  their  coaches  ;  men  who 
thought  ale  a  luxury,  drink  their  port ;  aye  !  and  those 
who  went  barefoot  must  have  their  shoes  and  stockings 
to<).  Luxurj?,  sir,  and  the  love  of  ease,  will  ruin  this 
mighty  empin;.  Corruption  has  taken  hold  of  everything  i 
tho  ministry  buy  ^he  members,  the  members  buy  the  uiiu* 
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•stry  ;  everything  is  bought  and  sold.  Now,  sir,  in  tha 
parliament  in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat,  there  v^as 
a  knot  of  us,  as  upright  as  posts,  sir.  My  Lord  Gosford 
was  one,  and  General  Denbigh  was  another,  although  I 
can't  say  he  was  much  a  favorite  with  me.  You  do  not 
look  in  the  least  like  him.  How  was  he  related  to  you, 
Bir  r 

"  He  was  my  grandfather,"  replied  Denbigh,  iooking 
pleasantly  at  Emily,  as  if  to  tell  her  he  urderstood  the 
character  of  her  uncle. 

Had  the  old  man  continued  his  speech  an  hour  longer, 
Denbigh  would  not  have  complained.  They  had  stopped 
while  talking,  and  he  thus  became  confronted  with  the  beau- 
tiful figure  that  supported  the  other  arm.  Denbigh  con- 
templated in  admiration  the  varying  countenance  which 
now  blushed  with  apprehension,  and  now  smiled  in  affec- 
tion, or  even  with  an  archer  expression,  as  her  uncle  pro- 
ceeded in  his  harangue  on  the  times.  But  all  felicity  in 
this  world  has  an  end,  as  well  as  misery.  Denbigh  re- 
tained the  recollection  of  that  speech  long  after  Mr.  Ben- 
field  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  parlor,  though  for  hia 
life  he  could  not  recollect  a  word  he  had  said. 

The  Haughtons,  the  Jarvises,  and  a  few  more  of  their 
intimate  acquaintances  arrived,  and  the  parsonage  had  a 
busy  air ;  but  John,  who  had  undertaken  to  drive  Grace 
Chatterton  in  his  own  phaeton,  was  yet  absent.  Somo 
little  anxiety  had  begun  to  be  manifested,  when  he  ap- 
peared, dashing  through  the  gates  at  a  great  rate,  and  with 
the  skill  of  a  member  of   the  four-in-hand. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  begun  to  be  seriously  uneasy,  and 
she  was  about  to  speak  to  her  son  to  go  in  quest  of  them, 
as  they  came  in  sight ;  but  now  her  fears  vanished,  and 
she  could  only  suppose  that  a  desire  to  have  Grace  alone 
could  keep  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  Jehu,  so  much 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  met  them  in  groat 
spirits,  crying,  — 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Moseley,  I  began  to  think  ycu 
had  taken  the  road  to  Scotland,  you  stayed  so  long." 

"  Your  daughter,  my  Lady  Chatterton,"  said  John,  pithily, 
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"  would  gc  to  Scotland  neither  with  me  nor  any  other  man 
or  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  her  character.  Clara,  mj 
Bister,  how  do  you  do  ?  "  He  saluted  the  bride  with  great 
warmth  and  affection. 

*'  But  what  detained  you,  Moseley  ?  "  inquix'ed  the  mother. 

"  One  of  the  horses  was  restive,  and  he  broke  the  har- 
ness. We  merely  stopped  in  the  village  while  it  was 
mended." 

"  And  how  did  Grace  behave  ?  "  asked  Emily,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  times  better  than  you  would,  sister ;  as 
she  always  does,  and  like  an  angel." 

The  ouly  point  in  dispute  between  Emily  and  her  brother 
was  her  want  of  faith  in  his  driving  ;  while  poor  Grace, 
naturally  timid,  and  unwilling  to  oppose  any  one,  partic- 
ularly the  gentleman  who  then  held  the  reins,  had  gov- 
erned herself  sufficiently  to  be  silent  and  motionless.  In- 
deed, she  could  hardly  do  otherwise  had  she  wished  it,  so 
great  was  his  impetuosity  of  character  ;  and  John  felt 
flattered  to  a  degree  of  which  he  was  himself  unconscious. 
Self-complacency,  aided  by  the  merit,  the  beauty,  and  the 
ielicacy  of  the  young  lady  herself,  might  have  led  to  the 
very  x*esults  her  mother  so  anxiously  wished  to  produce, 
had  that  mother  been  satisfied  with  letting  things  take 
their  course.  But  managers  very  generally  overdo  their 
work. 

"  Grace  is  a  good  girl,"  said  her  gratified  mother  ;  "  and 
you  found  her  very  valiant,  Mr.  Moseley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  brave  as  Caesar,"  answered  John,  carelessly,  in 
a  way  that  was  not  quite  free  from  irony. 

Grace,  whose  burning  cheek  showed  but  too  plainly  that 
praise  from  John  Moseley  was  an  incense  too  powerful 
for  her  resistance,  now  sank  behind  some  of  the  company, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  the  tears  that  almost  gushed  from 
her  eyes.  Denbigh  was  a  silent  spectator  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  he  now  considerately  observed,  that  he  had 
lately  seen  an  improvement  which  would  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty Mr.  Moseley  had  experienced.  John  turned  to  the 
speaker,  and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  the  discussion  ol 
curbs  and  buckles,  when  the  tilbury  of  Colonel  Egertoa 
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drove  to  the  door,  cootaining  himself  and  his  friend  the 
captain. 

The  bride  undoubtedly  received  congratulations  that  day 
more  sincere  than  those  which  were  now  offered,  but  none 
were  delivered  in  a  more  graceful  and  insinuating  manner 
than  the  compliments  which  fell  from  Colonel  Egerton. 
He  passed  round  the  room,  speaking  to  his  acquaintances, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  chair  of  Jane,  who  was  seated  next 
hej*  aunt.  Here  he  stopped,  and  glancing  his  eye  round, 
and  saluting  with  bows  and  smiles  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  he  appeared  fixed  at  the  centre  of  all  attraction. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  I  think  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore," he  observed  to  Mrs.  "Wilson,  casting  his  eyes  on  Den- 
bigh, whose  back  was  towards  him  in  discourse  with  Mr. 
Benfield. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  of  whom  you  heard  us  speak,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Wilson.  TVhile  she  spoke,  Denbigh  faced  them. 
Egerton  started  as  he  caught  a  view  of  his  face,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  on  the  countenance  which  was  open  to  his  inspec- 
tion with  an  earnestness  that  showed  an  interest  of  some 
kind,  but  of  a  nature  that  was  inexplicable  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  was  the  only  observer  of  this  singular  rec- 
ognition, for  such  it  evidently  was.  All  was  now  natural 
in  the  colonel  for  the  moment ;  his  color  sensibly  changed, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  doubt  in  his  face.  It 
might  be  fear,  it  might  be  horror,  it  might  be  a  strong 
aversion  ;  it  clearly  was  not  love.  Emily  sat  by  her  aunt, 
and  Denbigh  approached  them,  making  a  cheerful  remark. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  colonel  to  avoid  him  had  he 
wished  it  and  he  kept  his  ground.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought 
she  would  try  the  experiment  of  an  introduction. 

"  Colonel  Egerton  —  Mr.  Denbigh." 

Both  gentlemen  bowed,  but  nothing  striking  was  seen  in 
the  deportment  of  either.  The  colonel,  who  was  not  ex- 
actly at  ease,  said  hastily,  — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  is,  or  has  been,  in  the  army,  I  believe." 

Denbigh  was  now  taken  by  surprise  in  his  turn  :  he  cast 
a  look  on  Egerton  of  fixed  and  settled  meaning ;  then 
carelessly  observed,  but  still  as  if  requiring  an  answer,  — 
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"  I  am  yet ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  had  the  plefip- 
uro  of  meeting  with  Colonel  Egerton  on  service." 

"Your  countenance  is  familiar,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel, 
coldly ;  "  but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tax  my  memory 
with  the  place  of  our  meeting,  though  one  sees  so  many 
etrauge  faces  in  a  campaign,  that  they  come  and  go  liko 
shadows." 

He  then  changed  the  conversation.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  either  gentleman  entirely  recovered  his 
ease,  and  many  days  elapsed  ere  anything  like  intercourse 
passed  between  them.  The  colonel  attached  himself  dur' 
ing  this  visit  to  Jane,  with  occasional  notices  of  the  Misses 
Jarvis,  who  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at 
•■Jie  decided  preference  he  showed  to  a  lady  they  now  chose 
to  look  upon,  in  some  measure,  as  a  rival. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
entertained  by  the  conversation  of  Chatterton  and  Den- 
bigh, relieved  by  occasional  sallies  from  the  lively  John 
There  was  something  in  the  person  and  manners  of  Den- 
bigh that  insensibly  attracted  those  whom  chance  threw  in 
his  way.  Plis  face  was  not  strikingly  handsome,  but  it  waB 
noble  ;  and  when  he  smiled,  or  was  much  animated,  it  in- 
variably communicated  a  spark  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to 
the  beholder.  His  figure  was  faultless ;  his  air  and  man- 
ner, if  less  easy  than  those  of  Colonel  Egerton,  were  more 
sincere  and  ingenuous  ;  his  breeding  was  clearly  higher ; 
his  respect  for  others  rather  bordering  on  the  old  school. 
But  in  his  voice  there  existed  a  charm  which  would  make 
him,  when  he  spoke  to  a  female  ear,  almost  resistless  :  it 
was  soft,  deep,  melodious,  and  winning. 

"  Baronet,"  said  the  rector,  looking  with  a  smile  towards 
bis  son  and  daughter,  "  I  love  to  see  my  children  happy, 
*nd  Mrs.  Ives  threatens  a  divorce  if  I  go  on  in  the  manner 
I  have  commenced.     She  says  I  desert  her  for  Bolton." 

"  Why,  doctor,  if  our  wives  conspire  against  us,  and  pre- 
sent our  enjoying  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  with  Clara,  or 
a  glass  of  wine  with  Frank,  we  must  call  in  the  highei 
authorities  as  umpires.  What  say  you,  sister  ?  Is  a  pa^ 
eat  to  desert  his  child  in  any  case?  " 
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"  My  opinion  is,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  smile,  yet 
ipeakiag  with  emphasis,  "  that  a  parent  is  tioi  to  desert  a 
child,  in  any  case  or  in  any  manner." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Moseley  ?  "  cried  tte  good- 
humored  baronet. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Chatterton  ? "  echoed 
John,  who  had  just  taken  a  seat  by  Grace  when  her 
mother  approached  them. 

"  I  hear  it,  but  do  not  see  the  application,  Mr.  Mose- 
ley." 

*•  No,  my  lady  1  Why,  there  is  the  honorable  Miss 
Chatterton  almost  dying  to  play  a  game  of  her  favorite 
chess  with  Mr.  Denbigh.  She  has  beaten  us  all  but  him, 
and  her  triumph  will  not  be  complete  until  she  has  him, 
too,  at  her  feet." 

And  as  Denbigh  politely  offered  to  meet  the  challenge, 
the  board  was  produced,  and  the  parties  were  seated. 
Lady  Chatterton  stood  leaning  over  her  daughter's  chair, 
with  a  view,  however,  to  prevent  any  of  those  consequen- 
ces she  was  generally  fond  of  seeing  result  from  this 
amusement ;  every  measure  taken  by  this  prudent  mother 
being  literally  governed  by  judicious  calculation. 

"  Umph,"  thought  John,  as  he  viewed  the  players,  while 
listening  with  pleasure  to  the  opinions  of  Grace,  who  had 
recovered  her  composure  and  spirits ;  "  Kate,  after  all,  ht3 
played  one  game  v/ithout  using  her  feet." 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  flew  swiftly  by,  during  Tk'hich 
Mrs.  Wilson  suffered  Emily  to  give  Clara  a  week,  having 
first  ascertained  that  Denbigh  was  a  settled  resident  at  tho 
rectory,  and  thereby  not  likely  to  be  oftener  at  the  houso 
of  Francis  than  at  the  hall,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  guest,  both  on  his  own  account  and  as  a  friend  of 
Doctor  Ives.  Emily  had  returned,  and  she  brought  tho 
bride  and  groom  with  her  ;  when  one  evening  as  they  were 
pleasantly  seated  at  their  various  amusements,  with  the 
ease  of  old  acquaintances,  Mr.  Haughtou  entered.  It  was 
at  an  hour  rather  unusual  for  his  visits  ;  and  throwing 
down  his  hat,  after  making  the  usual  inquiries,  he  began 
without  preface  — 

"  I  know,  good  people,  you  are  all  wondering  what  has 
brought  me  out  this  time  of  night,  but  the  truth  is,  Lucy 
has  coaxed  her  mother  to  persuade  me  into  a  ball  in  honor 
of  the  times ;  so,  my  lady,  I  have  consented,  and  my  wife 
and  daughter  have  been  buying  up  all  the  finery  in  B  — , 
by  the  way,  I  suppose,  of  anticipating  their  friends.  There 
is  a  regiment  of  foot  come  into  barracks  within  fifteea 
miles  of  us,  and  to-morrow  I  must  beat  up  for  recruitt 
among  the  officers  —  girls  are  never  wanting  on  juch  occa- 
Bions." 

"  Why,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  you  are  growing  yo'.ng 
agaia,  my  friend." 

"  No,  Sir  Edward,  but  my  daughter  is  young,  and  life 
has  so  many  cares,  that  I  am  willing  she  should  get  rid  of 
as  many  as  she  can  at  my  expense." 

"  fSurely,  you  would  not  wish  her  to  dance  them  away," 
Baid  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  "  such  relief,  I  am  afraid  will  prove 
tompoi:iry." 
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"  Do  you  disapprove  of  dancing,  ma'am  ? "  said  Mr. 
Haugbton,  who  held  her  opinions  in  great  respect,  as  well 
as  a  little  dread. 

"  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  it.  Jumping  up 
and  down  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  and  if  it  must  be 
done,  it  is  well  it  were  done  gracefully  ;  as  for  the  accom- 
paniments of  dancing  I  say  nothing ;  what  do  you  say, 
Doctor  Ives  ?  " 

"  To  what,  my  dear  madam  ?  " 

«  To  dancing." 

"  Oh,  let  the  girls  dance,  if  they  enjoy  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  doctor,"  cried  the  delighted 
Mr.  Haugbton  ;  "  I  was  afraid  I  recollected  your  advising 
your  son  never  to  dance  nor  to  play  at  games  of  chance." 

"  You  thought  right,  my  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  laying 
down  his  newspaper  ;  "  I  did  give  that  advice  to  Frank, 
who,  you  will  please  to  remember,  is  now  rector  of  Bolton. 
I  do  not  object  to  dancing  as  not  innocent  in  itself,  or  as 
an  elegant  exercise  ;  but  it  is,  like  drinking,  generally  car- 
ried to  excess.  Now  as  a  Christian,  I  am  opposed  to  all 
excesses  ;  the  music  and  company  lead  to  intemperance  in 
the  recreation,  and  they  often  induce  neglect  of  duties  — 
but  so  may  anything  else." 

"  I  like  a  game  of  whist,  doctor,  greatly,"  said  Mr. 
Haugbton  ;  "  but  observing  that  you  never  play,  and  rec- 
ollecting your  advice  to  Mr.  Francis,  I  have  forbidden 
cards  when  you  are  my  guest." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  good  sir,"  replied  the 
doctor,  with  a  smile  ;  "  still,  I  would  much  rather  see  you 
play  cards  than  hear  you  talk  scandal,  as  you  sometimes 
do." 

"  Scandal !  "  echoed  Mr.  Haugbton. 

"  Aye,  scandal,"  said  the  doctor,  coolly,  "  such  as  the  re- 
maik  you  made  the  last  time,  which  was  only  yesterday,  I 
called  to  see  you.  You  accused  Sir  Edward  of  being 
wrong  in  letting  that  poacher  off  so  easily  ;  the  baronet, 
you  said,  did  not  shoot  himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to 
prize  game  as  he  ought." 

"Scandal,  doctor  —  do  you  call  that  scandal?  why,  I 
told  Sir  Edward  so  himself,  two  or  threo  times." 
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"  I  know  you  did,  and  that  was  rude." 

"  Rude  !  I  hope  sincerely  Sir  Edward  has  put  no  such 
couBtruction  ou  it?" 

The  baronet  smiled  kindly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Because  the  baronet  chooses  to  forgive  your  offenses, 
it  does  not  alter  their  nature,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely 
"  no,  you  must    repent    and  amend ;    you  impeached  his 
motives  for  doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  that  I  call  scan- 
dal." 

"  Why,  doctor,  I  was  angry  the  fellow  should  be  let 
loose ;  he  is  a  pest  to  all  the  game  in  the  country,  and 
every  sportsman  will  tell  you  so  —  here,  Mr.  Moseley,  you 
know  Jackson,  the  poacher." 

*'  Oh !  a  poacher  is  an  intolerable  wretch  ! "  cried  Cap- 
tain Jarvis. 

"  Oh !  a  poacher,"  echoed  John,  looking  drolly  at  Emily ; 
"  hang  all  poachers." 

"  Poacher  or  no  poacher,  does  not  alter  the  scandal," 
said  the  doctor.  "  Now  let  me  telf  you,  good  sir,  I  would 
rather  play  at  fifty  games  of  whist  than  make  one  such 
speech,  unless,  indeed,  it  interfered  with  my  duties  ;  now, 
sir,  with  your  leave,  I'll  explain  myself  as  to  my  son. 
There  is  an  artificial  levity  about  dancing  that  adds  to  the 
diguity  of  no  man :  from  some  it  may  detract ;  a  clergy- 
man, for  instance,  is  supposed  to  have  other  thiugs  to  do, 
and  it  might  hurt  him  in  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom 
his  influence  is  necessary,  and  impair  his  usefulness  ;  there- 
fore a  clergyman  should  never  dance.  In  the  same  way 
with  cards;  they  are  the  common  instruments  of  gam- 
bling, and  an  odium  is  attached  to  them  on  that  account. 
Women  and  clergymen  must  respect  the  prejudices  of 
mankind,  in  some  cases,  or  lose  their  influence  in  society.** 

"  I  did  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  doc- 
tor," said  Mr.  liaughton,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,"  cried  the  rector, 
"you  shall  have  it  with  all  my  heart,  good  sir  ;  it  would  bo 
H  greater  evil  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  neighbor  as 
Mr.  Haughton,  than  to  show  my  face  once  at  a  ball,"  and 
ri&ing,   he   laid  his   hand  on   the  shoulder  of  the  other 
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kJodly.  "  Both  your  scandal  and  rudenesa  are  easily  for- 
given ;  bnt  I  wished  to  show  you  the  common  error  of 
the  world,  which  has  attached  odium  to  cortain  things, 
while  it  charitably  overlooks  others  of  a  more  heinous 
nature." 

'Mv.  Haughton,  who  had  at  first  been  a  little  staggered 
with  the  attack  of  the  doctor,  recovered  himself,  and  lay- 
ing a  handful  of  notes  on  the  table,  hoped  he  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  everybody.  The  invitation  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  worthy  man  departed,  happy 
if  his  friends  did  but  come,  and  were  pleased. 

"  Do  you  dance,  Miss  Moseley  ?  "  inquired  Denbigh  of 
Emily,  as  he  sat  watching  her  graceful  movements  in  net- 
ting a  purse  for  her  father. 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  doctor  said  nothing  of  us  girls,  you 
know.     I  suppose  he  thinks  we  have  no  dignity  to  lose." 

"  Admonitions  are  generally  thrown  away  on  young 
ladies  when  pleasure  is  in  the  question,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  look  of  almost  paternal  affection. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  seriously  disapprove  of  it  in  mod- 
eration," said  Mrs.  "Wilson, 

"  That  depends,  madam,  upon  circumstances.  If  it  is  to 
be  made  subsidiary  to  envy,  malice,  coquetry,  vanity,  or 
any  other  such  little  lady-like  accomplishment,  it  certainly 
had  better  be  let  alone.  But  in  moderation,  and  with  the 
feelings  of  my  little  pet  here,  I  should  be  cynical,  indeed, 
to  object." 

Denbigh  appeared  lost  in  his  own  ruminations  during 
this  dialogue ;  and  as  the  doctor  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
captain,  who  was  overlooking  a  game  of  chess  between 
the  colonel  and  Jane,  of  which  the  latter  had  become  re- 
markably fond  of  late,  playing  with  her  hands  and  eyes 
instead  of  her  feet,  and  inquired  the  name  of  the  corps, 
in  barracks  at  F . 

*'  The  — -th  foot,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  haughtily, 
who  neither  respected  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  conse- 
quence, nor  loved  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  Emily 
listened  to  his  conversation. 

"  "Will  Miss  Moseley  forgive  a  bold  request  ? "  said 
Denbigh,  with  some  hesitation. 
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Emily  looked  up  from  her  work  in  silence,  but  with 
Bome  little  flutterings  at  the  heart. 

"  The  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  first  dance,"  continued 
Denbigh,  observing  she  was  in  expectation  that  he  would 
proceed. 

Emily  laughingly  said,  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Denbigh,  if  you 
co.n  submit  to  the  degradation." 

The  Loudon  papers  now  came  in,  and  most  of  the  gen 
tlemen  sat  down  to  their  perusal.  The  colonel,  however, 
replaced  the  men  for  a  second  game,  and  Denbigh  still 
kept  his  place  beside  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece.  The 
manners,  the  sentiments,  the  whole  exterior  of  this  gentle- 
man were  such  as  both  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
aunt  approved  of;  liis  qualities  were  those  wliich  in- 
sensibly gained  on  the  heart,  and  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed, 
with  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  very  evident  satisfaction  her 
niece  took  in  his  society.  In  Dr.  Ives  she  had  great  con- 
fidence, yet  Dr.  Ives  was  a  friend,  and  probably  judged 
him  favorably  ;  and  again,  Dr.  Ives  was  not  to  suppose  he 
was  introdacing  a  candidate  for  tiie  hand  of  Emily,  in 
every  gentleman  he  brought  to  the  hall.  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  seen  too  often  the  ill  consequences  of  trusting  to  im- 
pressions received  from  inferences  of  companionship,  not 
to  know  the  only  safe  way  was  to  judge  for  ourselves : 
the  opinions  of  others  might  be  partial  —  might  be  preju- 
diced —  and  many  an  improper  connection  had  been  formed 
by  listening  to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  spoke  without 
interest,  and  consequently  without  examination.  Not  a 
few  matches  are  made  by  this  idle  commendation  of  others, 
uttered  by  those  who  are  respected,  and  which  are  proba- 
bly suggested  more  by  a  desire  to  please  than  by  reflection 
or  even  knowledge.  In  short,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  that  as 
our  happiness  chiefly  interests  ourselves,  so  it  was  to  our- 
selves, or  to  those  few  whose  interest  was  equal  to  our 
own,  we  could  alone  trust  those  important  inquiries  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  permanent  opinion  of  character.  With 
Doctor  Ives  her  communications  on  subjects  of  duty  were 
fioquent  and  confiding;  and  although  she  sometime* 
thought  his   benevolence   disposed   him   to  be  rather  too 
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lenient  to  the  faults  of  mankind,  she  entertained  a  profound 
respect  for  his  judgment.  It  had  great  influence  with  her, 
if  it  were  not  always  conclusive  ;  she  determined,  there- 
fore, to  have  an  early  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject so  near  her  heart,  and  be  in  a  great  measure  regu« 
lated  by  his  answers  in  the  steps  to  be  immediately  takeru 
Every  day  gave  her  what  she  thought  melancholy  proof 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  neglecting  a  duty,  in  the  in 
creasmg  intimacy  of  Colonel  Egerton  and  Jane. 

"  Here,  aunt,"  cried  John,  as  he  ran  over  a  paper,  "  is  a 
paragraph  relating  to  your  favorite  youth,  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

'*  Read  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  an  interest  his  name 
never  failed  to  excite. 

"  We  noticed  to-day  the  equipage  of  the  gallant  Lord 
Pendennyss  before  the  gates  of  Annandalo  House,  and  un- 
derstand the  noble  earl  is  last  from  Bolton  Castle,  North- 
amptonshire." 

"  A  very  important  fact,"  said  Captain  Jarvis,  sarcasti 
cally ;  "  Colonel  Egerton  and  myself  got  as  far  as  the  vil- 
lage, to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  when  we  heard  he  had 
gone  on  to  town." 

"  The  earl's  character,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier," 
observed  the  colonel,  "  gives  him  a  claim  to  our  attentions 
that  his  rank  would  not :  on  that  account  we  would  have 
called." 

"  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  you  would  oblige  me 
greatly  by  asking  his  lordship  to  waive  ceremony ;  his 
visits  to  Bolton  Castle  will  probably  be  frequent,  now  we 
have  peace ;  and  the  owner  is  so  much  from  home  that  we 
may  never  see  him  without  some  such  invitation." 

"  Do  you  want  him  as  a  husband  for  Emily  ? "  cried 
John,  as  he  gayly  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his  sis- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  at  an  observation  which  reminded 
her  of  one  of  her  romantic  wishes ;  and  as  she  raised  her 
bead  to  reply  in  the  same  tone,  met  the  eye  of  Denbigh 
fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  that  kept  her  silent.  This 
.    really  an  incomprehensible  young  man  in  some  respects, 
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thought  the  cautious  widow,  his  startled  looks  on  the  ia« 
troduction  to  the  colonel  crossing  her  mind  at  the  same 
time ;  and  observing  the  doctor  opening  the  door  that  led  to 
the  baronet's  library,  'Mrs.  Wilson,  who  generally  acted  ua 
soon  as  she  had  decided,  followed  him.  As  their  conversa- 
tions were  known  often  to  relate  to  the  little  offices  of  char- 
ity in  which  they  both  delighted,  the  movement  excited  no 
suriDrise,  and  she  entered  the  library  with  the  doctor,  uuin. 
terrupted. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  "Wilson,  impatient  to  proceed  to  the 
point,  "  you  know  my  maxim,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.     This  young  friend  of  yours  is  very  interesting." 

"  Do  you  feel  yourself  in  danger  ? "  said  the  rector, 
smiling. 

"  Not  very  imminent,"  replied  the  lady,  laughing  good- 
naturedly.  Seating  herself,  she  continued,  "  Who  is  he  ? 
and  who  was  his  father,  if  I  may  ask  ?  " 

"  George  Denbigh,  madam,  both  father  and  son,"  said 
the  doctor,  gravely. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  Frank  liad 
been  a  girl.     You  know  what  I  wish  to  learn." 

"  Put  your  questions  in  order,  dear  madam,"  said  the 
doctor,  in  a  kind  manner,  "  and  they  shall  be  answered." 

"  His  principles  ?  " 

"  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  good.  His  acts,  as 
they  have  come  to  my  notice,  are  highly  meritorious,  and  I 
hope  they  originated  in  proper  -motives.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  liim  of  late  years,  however,  and  on  this  head  you 
are  nearly  as  good  a  judge  as  myself.  His  filial  piety," 
said  the  doctor,  dashing  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  sj>eaking 
with  fervor,  "  was  lovely." 

**  His  temper  —  his  disposition  ?  " 

"  His  temper  is  under  great  command,  although  natu- 
rally ardent ;  his  disposition  eminently  bonovoleut  towards 
his  fellow-creatures." 

"  His  connections?  " 

"  Suitable,"  said  tho  doctor,  gravely. 

His  fortune  was  of  but  little  moment,  Kmily  vroul  1  bo 
tmply  provided  for  all  tho  customary  uecossarlos  of  hei 
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station  ;  and,  thanking  the  divine,  Mrs.  Wilson  returned  to 
the  parlor,  easy  in  mind,  and  determined  to  let  thing's  take 
their  own  course  for  a  time,  but  in  no  degree  to  relax  the 
vigilance  of  her  observation. 

On  her  return  to  the  room,  Mrs.  "Wilson  observed  Den- 
bigh approach  Egerton,  and  enter  into  conversation  of  a 
general  nature.  It  was  the  first  time  anything  more  than 
unavoidable  courtesies  had  passed  between  them.  The 
colonel  api^eared  slightly  uneasy  under  his  novel  situation, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  companion  showed  an  anxiety 
to  be  on  a  more  friendly  footing  than  heretofore.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  feelings  manifested  by 
both  these  gentlemen  that  greatly  puzzled  the  good  lady ; 
and  from  its  complexion,  she  feared  one  or  the  other  was 
not  entirely  free  from  censure.  It  could  not  have  been  a 
quarrel,  or  their  names  would  have  been  familiar  to  each 
other.  They  had  both  served  in  Spain,  she  hnew,  and  ex- 
cesses were  often  committed  by  gentlemen  at  a  distance  from 
home  which  their  pride  would  have  prevented  where  they 
were  anxious  to  maintain  a  character.  Gambling,  and  a 
few  other  pi-omiuent  vices,  floated  through  her  imagination, 
until,  wearied  of  conjectures  where  she  had  no  data,  and 
supposing,  after  all,  it  might  be  only  her  imagination,  oho 
tnrm'-d  io  more  pleasant  reflsctiosn. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  bright  eyes  of  Emily  Moseley  unconsciously  wat>- 
tiered  round  the  brilliant  assemblage  at  Mr.  Ilaughlon's. 
as  she  took  her  seat,  in  search  of  her  partner.  The  rooms 
were  filled  with  scarlet  coats,  and  belles  from  the  little 

town  of  F ;  and  if  the  company  were  not  the  most 

select  imaginable,  it  was  disposed  to  enjoy  the  passing  mo- 
ment cheerfully  and  in  lightness  of  heart.  Ere,  however, 
she  could  make  out  to  scan  the  countenances  of  the  men, 
young  Jarvis,  decked  in  the  full  robes  of  his  dignity,  as 
captain  in  the  — th  foot,  approached  and  solicited  the  honor 
of  her  hand.  The  colonel  had  already  secured  her  sister, 
and  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  his  friend,  Jarvis  had  been 
thus  early  in  his  application.  Emily  thanked  him,  and 
pleaded  her  engagement.  The  mortified  youth,  who  had 
thought  dancing  wuth  the  ladies  a  favor  conferred  on  them, 
from  the  anxiety  his  sister  always  manifested  to  get  part- 
ners, stood  for  a  few  moments  in  sullen  silence  ;  and  then, 
as  if  to  be  revenged  on  the  sex,  he  determined  not  to 
dance  the  whole  evening.  Accordingly  he  withdrew  to  a 
room  appropriated  to  the  gentlemen,  where  he  found  a 
few  of  the  military  beaux,  keeping  alive  the  stimulus  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  mess-table. 

Clara  had  prudently  decided  to  comport  herself  as  be- 
came a  clergyman's  wife,  and  she  declined  dancing  alto- 
gether. Catharine  Chatterton  was  entitled  to  open  the 
ball,  as  superior  in  yeais  and  rank  to  any  who  were  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  amusement.  The  dowager,  who  in  her 
heart  loved  to  show  her  heirs  upon  such  occasions,  had 
chosen  to  be  later  than  the  rest  of  the  fiimily ;  and  Lucy 
had  to  entreat  her  father  to  have  patience  more  limn  once 
during  the  interregnum  in  their  sports  created  by  Ladj 
Chattcrton's  fashion.     This  lady  at  length  appeared,  h\r 
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»«nded  by  her  son,  and  followed  by  her  daughters,  orna- 
mented in  all  the  tasto  of  the  reigning  fashions.  Doctor 
Ives  and  his  wife,  who  came  late  from  choice,  soon  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  their  guest,  and  the  dancing  com- 
menced. Denbigh  had  thrown  aside  his  black  for  the 
evening,  and  as  he  approached  to  claim  her  promised  hand, 
Emily  thought  him,  if  not  as  handsome,  much  more  inter- 
esting than  Colonel  Egerton,  who  just  then  passed  them 
while  leading  her  sister  to  the  set.  Emily  danced  beauti- 
fully, but  perfectly  like  a  lady,  as  did  Jane ;  but  Denbigh, 
although  graceful  in  his  movements  and  in  time,  knew  but 
little  of  the  art ;  and  but  for  the  assistance  of  his  partner, 
he  would  have  more  than  once  gone  wrong  in  the  figure. 
He  very  gravely  asked  her  opinion  of  his  performance  as 
he  handed  her  to  a  chair,  and  she  laughingly  told  him  his 
movements  were  but  a  better  sort  of  march.  He  was 
about  to  reply,  when  Jarvis  approached.  By  the  aid  of  a 
pint  of  wine  and  his  own  reflections,  the  youth  wrought 
himself  into  something  of  a  passion,  especially  as  he  saw 
Denbigh  enter,  after  Emily  had  declined  dancing  with  him- 
self. There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  corps  who  unfortu- 
nately was  addicted  to  the  bottle,  and  he  had  fastened  on 
Jarvis  as  a  man  at  leisure  to  keep  him  company.  Wine 
openeth  the  heart,  and  the  captain  having  taken  a  peep  at 
the  dancers,  and  seen  the  disposition  of  affairs,  returned  to 
his  bottle  companion,  bursting  with  the  indignity  offered  to 
his  person.  He  dropped  a  hint,  and  a  question  or  two 
brought  the  whole  grievance  forth. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  men  in  every  service  who  im- 
bibe extravagant  notions  that  are  revolting  to  humanity, 
and  which  too  often  prove  to  be  fatal  in  their  results. 
Their  morals  are  never  correct,  and  the  little  they  have  set 
loosely  about  them.  In  their  own  cases,  their  appeals  to 
arms  are  not  always  so  prompt ;  but  in  that  of  their 
friends,  their  perceptions  of  honor  are  intuitively  keen,  and 
their  inflexibility  in  preserving  it  from  reproach  unbending ; 
and  such  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  their  tenderness  on 
points  where  the  nicer  feelings  of  a  soldier  are  involve-i, 
that  these  machines  of  custom,  these  thermometers  gradu» 
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ated  to  tlio  scale  of  false  honor,  usurp  the  place  of  reason 
and  benevolence,  and  become  too  often  the  arbiters  of  life 
and  death  to  a  whole  corps.  Such,  then,  was  the  confidant 
to  whom  Jarvis  communicated  the  cause  of  his  disgust,  and 
the  consequences  nay  easily  be  imagined.  As  he  passed 
Emily  and  Denbigh,  he  threw  a  look  of  fierceness  at  the 
Latter,  which  he  meant  as  an  indication  of  his  hostile  inten- 
tions. It  was  lost  on  his  rival,  who  at  that  moment  was 
filled  with  passions  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
which  Captain  Jarvis  thought  agitated  his  own  bosom ;  for 
had  his  new  friend  let  him  alone,  the  captain  would  have 
gone  quietly  home  and  gone  to  sleep. 

"Have  you  ever  fought?"  said  Captain  Digby  coolly  to 
his  companion,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  his  father's 
parlor,  whither  they  had  retired  to  make  their  arrangements 
for  the  following  morning. 

"  ^es,"  said  Jarvis,  with  a  stupid  look,  "  I  fought  once 
with  Tom  PTalliday  at  school." 

"  At  school !  My  dear  friend,  you  commenced  young 
indeed,"  said  Digby,  helping  himself  to  another  glass. 
"  And  how  did  it  end  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Tom  got  the  better,  and  so  I  cried  enough,"  said 
Jarvis,  surlily. 

"  Enough !  I  hope  you  did  not  flinch,"  eying  him 
keenly.     "  Where  were  you  hit  ?  " 

"  He  hit  me  all  over." 

"  All  over !  The  d — 1 !  Did  you  use  small  shot  ? 
How  did  you  fight  ?  " 

"  With  fists,"  said  Jarvis,  yawning. 

His  companion,  seeing  how  matters  were,  rang  for  his 
servant  to  put  him  to  bed,  remaining  himself  an  hour 
longer  to  finish  the  bottle. 

Soon  after  Jarvis  had  given  Denbigh  the  look  big  with 
l\js  intended  vengeance,  Colonel  Egerton  approached  Emily, 
asking  permission  to  present  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  a  gentleman  who 
was  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance  ;  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  his  own.  Emily  gracefully  bowed  her  as- 
eeut.     Soon  after,  turning  her  eyes  ou  Denbigh,  who  had 
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been  epeaking  to  her  at  the  moment,  she  saw  him  looking 
intently  on  the  two  soldiers,  who  were  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd  to  the  place  where  she  sat.  He  stam- 
mered, said  something  she  could  not  understand,  and  pre- 
cipitately withdrew  ;  and  although  both  she  and  her  aunt 
sought  his  figure  in  the  gay  throng  that  flitted  around  them, 
ho  was  seen  no  more  that  evening. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Denbigh?"  said  Emily 
to  her  partner,  after  looking  in  vain  to  find  his  person  i;i 
the  crowd. 

"  Denbigh  !  Denbigh !  I  have  known  one  or  two  of 
that  name,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  In  the  army  there 
are  several." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  musing,  "  ho  is  in  the  army  ;  "  and 
looking  up,  she  saw  her  companion  reading  her  countenance 
with  an  expression  that  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks 
with  a  glow  that  was  painful.  Sir  Herbert  smiled,  and 
observed  that  the  room  was  warm.  Emily  acquiesced  in 
the  remark,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  conscious  of  a 
feeling  she  was  ashamed  to  have  scrutinized,  and  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  Grace  Chatterton  is  really  beautiful  to-night,"  whis- 
pered John  Moseley  to  his  sister  Clara.  "  I  have  a  mind 
to  ask  her  to  dance." 

"  Do,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  looking  with  pleasure  on 
her  beautiful  cousin,  who,  observing  the  movements  of  John 
as  he  drew  near  where  she  sat,  moved  her  face  on  each 
side  rapidly,  in  search  of  some  one  who  was  apparently  not 
to  be  found.  Her  breathing  became  sensibly  quicker,  an<l 
John  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  her  as  the  dowager 
stepped  in  between  them.  There  is  nothing  so  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  a  man  as  the  discovery  of  emotions  in  u 
young  woman  excited  by  himself,  and  which  the  party  evi- 
dently wishes  to  conceal ;  there  is  nothing  so  touching,  so 
sure  to  captivate  ;  or,  if  it  seem  to  be  atfected,  so  sure  to 
disgust. 

"Now,  Mr.  Moseley,"  cr-sd  the  mother,  "you  shall  not 
ask  Grace  to  dance !  She  can  refuse  you  nothing,  and  ehe 
hsM  beoa  up  the  last  two  figures." 
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"Your  wishes  are  irresistible,  Lady  Chatterton,"  eaid 
John,  coolly  turning  on  his  heel.  Ou  gaining  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  he  turned  to  reconnoitre  the  scene.  The 
dowager  was  fanning  herself  as  violently  as  if  she  had 
been  up  the  last  two  ligures  instead  of  her  daughter,  while 
Grace  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  floor,  paler  than 
usual.  "  Grace,"  thought  the  young  man,  "would  be  very 
handsome  —  very  sweet  —  very  —  very  everything  that  is 
agreeable,  if —  if  it  were  not  for  Mother  Chatterton."  He 
then  led  out  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room. 

Colonel  Egerton  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  a  ball 
room.  He  danced  gracefully  and  with  spirit ;  was  per- 
fectly at  home  with  all  the  usages  of  the  best  society,  and 
was  never  neglectful  of  any  of  those  little  courtesies  which 
have  their  charm  for  the  moment ;  and  Jane  Moseley,  who 
saw  all  those  she  loved  around  her,  apparently  as  happy  as 
herself,  found  in  her  judgment  or  the  convictions  of  her 
principles,  no  counterpoise  against  the  weight  of  such  at- 
tractions, all  centered  as  it  were  in  one  effort  to  please 
herself.  His  flattery  was  deep,  for  it  was  respectful  —  his 
tastes  were  her  tastes  —  his  opinions  her  opinions.  On 
the  formation  of  their  acquaintance  they  differed  ou  some 
trifling  point  of  poetical  criticism,  and  for  near  a  month 
the  colonel  had  maintained  his  opinion  with  a  show  of  firm- 
ness ;  but  opportunities  not  wanting  for  the  discussion,  he 
had  felt  constrained  to  yield  to  her  better  judgment,  her 
purer  taste.  The  conquest  of  Colonel  Egerton  was  com- 
plete, and  Jane,  who  saw  in  his  attentions  the  submission  of 
a  devoted  heart,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  moment  with 
trembling  that  was  to  remove  the  thin  barrier  that  existed 
between  the  adulation  of  the  eyes  and  the  most  delicato 
assiduity  to  please,  and  the  open  confidence  of  declared 
love.  Jane  Moseley  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  to  lovo 
strongly  ;  her  danger  existed  in  her  imagination  :  it  was 
brilliant,  unchastened  by  her  judgment,  we  had  almost  said 
unfettered  by  her  principles.  Principles  such  a>^  are  found 
in  every-day  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct  sufficient  to  ro- 
Btrain  her  within  the  bounds  of  perfect  decorum  she  waa 
faraished  with  in  abundance ;  but  to  tha^  principle  which 
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was  to  teach  her  submission  in  opposition  to  her  wishes,  to 
that  principle  that  could  alone  afford  her  security  against 
the  treachery  of  her  own  passions,  she  was  an  utter  stran- 
ger. 

The  family  of  Sir  Edward  were  among  the  first  to  re- 
tire, and  as  the  Chattertons  had  their  own  carriage,  Mrs. 
"Wilson  and  her  charge  returned  alone  in  the  coach  of  the 
former.  Emily,  who  had  been  rather  out  of  spirits  the 
latter  part  of  the  evening,  broke  the  silence  by  sudJculy 
observing,  — 

"  Colonel  Egerton  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a  perfect  hero  ! " 
Her  aunt,  somewhat  surprised,  both  with  the  abruptness 
and  with  the  strength  of  the  remark,  inquired  her  mean- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  Jane  will  make  him  one,  whether  or  not." 
This  was  spoken  with  an  air  of  vexation  which  she  was 
unused  to,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  gravely  corrected  her  for  speak- 
ing in  a  disrespectful  manner  of  her  sister,  one  whom 
neither  her  years  nor  situation  entitled  her  in  any  measure 
to  advise  or  control.  There  was  an  impropriety  in  judg- 
ing so  near  and  dear  a  relation  harshly,  even  in  thought. 
Emily  pressed  the  hand  of  her  aunt  and  tremulously  ac- 
knowledged her  error ;  but  she  added,  that  she  felt  a  mo- 
mentary irritation  at  the  idea  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Eger- 
ton's  character  gaining  the  command  over  feelings  such  as 
her  sister  possessed.  Mrs.  Wilson  kissed  the  cheek  of  her 
niece,  while  she  inwardly  acknowledged  the  probable  truth 
of  the  very  remark  she  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  censure. 
That  the  imagination  of  Jane  would  supply  her  lover  with 
those  qualities  she  most  honored  herself,  she  believed 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  when  the  veil 
she  had  helped  to  throw  before  her  own  eyes  was  removed, 
ehe  would  cease  to  respect,  and  of  course  cease  to  love  him, 
when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  she  greatly  feared.  But 
in  the  approaching  flite  of  Jane  she  saw  new  cause  to  call 
forth  her  own  activity. 

Emily  Moseley  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year, 
»rid  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  vivacity  and  ardency  of 
tebliug  that  gave  a  heightened  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of 
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tliut  happy  ago.  She  was  artless,  but  intelligent ;  cheerful, 
with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  piety  ;  and  uni- 
form in  her  practice  of  all  the  important  duties.  The  un- 
wearied exertions  of  her  aunt,  aided  by  her  own  quickness 
of  perception,  had  made  her  familiar  with  the  attainmeuta 
suitable  to  her  sex  and  years.  For  music  she  had  no  taste, 
and  the  time  which  would  have  been  thrown  away  in  en- 
deavoring to  cultivate  a  talent  she  did  not  possess,  was  ded- 
icated under  the  discreet  guidance  of  her  aunt,  to  works 
which  had  a  tendency  both  to  qualify  her  for  the  duties  of 
this  life,  and  fit  her  for  that  which  comes  hereafter.  It 
might  be  said  Emily  Moseley  had  never  read  a  book  that  con- 
tained a  sentiment  or  inculcated  an  opinion  improper  for  her 
sex  or  dangerous  to  her  morals ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
those  who  knew  the  fact,  to  fancy  they  could  perceive  tho 
consequences  in  her  guileless  countenance  and  innocent 
deportment.  Her  looks  —  her  actions  —  her  thoughts,  wore 
as  much  of  nature  as  the  discipline  of  her  well-regulated 
mind  and  softened  manners  could  admit.  In  person  she 
was  of  the  middle  size,  exquisitely  formed,  graceful  and 
elastic  in  her  step,  without,  however,  the  least  departure 
from  her  natural  movements  ;  her  eye  was  a  dark  blue, 
with  an  expression  of  joy  and  intelligence  ;  at  times  it 
seemed  all  soul,  and  again  all  heart ;  her  color  was  rather 
high,  but  it  varied  with  every  emotion  of  her  bosom  ;  her 
feelings  were  strong,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  those  she  loved. 
Her  preceptress  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  an 
admonition  of  any  kind,  since  her  arrival  at  years  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Dr.  Ives  to  his  wife,  the  evening  his  ?on 
had  asked  their  permission  to  address  Clara,  "  Francis  had 
chosen  my  little  Emily." 

"  Clara  is  a  good  girl,"  replied  his  wife ;  "  she  is  so  mild 
BO  affectionate,  that  I  doubt  not  she  will  make  him  happy 
—  Frank  might  have  done  worse  at  the  Hull." 

"  For  himself  he  has  done  well,  I  hope,'"  said  the  father 
"  a  young   woman   of  Clara  s  heart  may   make  any  mao 
happy,  but  a  union  with  purity,  sense,  principles,  like  thoM 
of  Emily  would  bo  more  —  it  would  bo  blissful." 
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Mrs.  Ives  smiled  at  her  husband's  animation.  "  You 
remind  me  more  of  the  romantic  youth  I  once  knew  than 
of  the  grave  divine.  There  is  but  one  man  I  know  that 
I  could  wish  to  give  Emily  to  ;  it  is  Lumley.  If  Lumley 
Bees  her  he  will  woo  her ;  and  if  he  wooes  he  will  win 
her." 

'"^  And  Lumley  I  ])elieve  to  be  worthy  of  her,"  cried  the 
restor,  DOW  taking  up  a  caudle  to  retire  for  the  uigkt 
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The  foUowiug  day  brought  a  large  party  of  the  mili'c&r^ 
elegants  to  the  Hall,  in  acceptance  of  the  baronet's  hospi- 
table invitation  to  dinner.  Lady  Moseley  was  delighted 
BO  long  as  her  husband's  or  her  children's  interest  had  de- 
manded a  sacrifice  of  her  love  of  society  it  had  been  made 
without  a  sigh,  almost  without  a  thought.  The  ties  of 
ailinity  in  her  were  sacred  ;  and  to  the  happiness,  the  com- 
fort of  those  in  whom  she  felt  an  interest,  there  were  few 
sacrifices  of  her  own  propensities  she  would  not  cheerfully 
have  made  :  it  was  this  very  love  of  her  offspring  that  made 
her  anxious  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in  wedlock.  Her 
own  marriage  had  been  so  hapjjy  that  she  naturally  con 
eluded  it  the  state  most  likely  to  insure  the  happiness  of 
her  children  ;  and  with  Lady  Moseley  as  with  thousands 
of  others,  who,  averse  or  unequal  to  the  labors  of  investi- 
gation, jump  to  conclusions  over  the  long  line  of  connecting 
reasons,  marriage  was  marriage,  a  husband  was  a  husband. 
It  is  true  there  were  certain  indispensables,  without  which 
the  formation  of  a  connection  was  a  thing  she  considered 
not  within  the  bounds  of  nature.  There  must  be  fitness  in 
fortune,  in  condition,  in  education,  and  manners ;  there 
must  be  no  glaring  evil,  although  she  did  not  ask  for  pos- 
itive good.  A  professor  of  religion  herself,  had  any  one 
told  her  it  was  a  duty  of  her  calling  to  guard  against  a 
connection  with  any  but  a  Christian  for  her  girls,  she  would 
have  wondered  at  the  ignorance  that  would  embarrass  the 
married  state,  with  feelings  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
individual.  Had  any  one  told  her  it  were  possible  to  give 
her  child  to  any  but  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  won- 
dered at  the  want  of  feeling  that  could  devote  the  softness 
of  Jane  or  Emily  to  the  association  with  rudeuCoS  or  vul- 
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garlty.  IL  was  the  misfortune  of  Lady  Moseley  to  limit 
her  views  of  marriage  to  the  scene  of  this  life,  forgetful 
that  every  union  gives  existence  to  a  long  line  of  immortal 
beings,  whose  future  welfare  depends  greatly  on  the  force 
of  early  examples,  or  the  strength  of  early  impressions. 

The  necessity  for  restriction  in  their  expenditures  had 
ceased,  and  the  baronet  and  his  wife  greatly  enjoyed  the 
first  opportunity  their  secluded  situation  had  given  them, 
to  draw  around  their  board  their  fellow-creatures  of  tlieir 
own  stamp.  In  the  former  it  was  pure  philanthropy  ;  the 
same  feeling  urged  him  to  seek  out  and  relieve  distress  in 
humble  life ;  while  in  the  latter  it  was  love  of  station  and 
Beeniliness.  It  was  becoming  the  owner  of  Moseley  Hall, 
and  it  was  what  the  daughters  of  the  Benfield  family  had 
done  since  the  conquest. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  the  good  baronet  at  din- 
ner, "  Mr.  Denbigh  declined  our  invitation  to-day  ;  I  hope 
he  will  yet  ride  over  in  the  evening." 

Looks  of  a  singular  import  were  exchanged  between 
Colonel  Egerton  and  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  at  the  mention 
of  Denbigh's  name;  which,  as  the  latter  had  just  asked 
the  favor  of  taking  wine  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  not  escape 
her  notice.  Emily  had  innocently  mentioned  his  precipi- 
tate retreat  the  night  before  ;  and  he  had,  when  reminded 
of  his  engagement  to  dine  with  them  that  very  day,  and 
promised  an  introduction  to  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  by 
John,  in  her  presence,  suddenly  excused  himself  and  with- 
drawn. With  an  indefinite  suspicion  of  something  wrong, 
she  ventured,  therefore,  to  address  Sir   Herbert  Nicholson. 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Denbigh  in  Spain  ?  " 

"  I  told  Miss  Emily  Moseley,  I  believe,  last  evening, 
that  I  knew  some  of  the  name,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
evasively  ;  then  pausing  a  moment  he  added  with  great 
emphasis,  "  there  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  one  of 
that  name  I  shall  ever  remember." 

"  It  was  creditable,  no  doubt.  Sir  Herbert,"  cried  young 
Jarvis,  sarcastically.  The  soldier  affected  not  to  hear  the 
question,  and  asked  Jane  to  take  wine  with  him.  Lord 
Chatterton,  however,  putting    his   knife   and   fork   dov."0 
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griively,  anfl  ^\nth  a  glow  of  aiiimatiou,  observed  with  ud« 
nsual  spirit,  — 

"  I  have  uo  doubt  it  was,  sir." 

Jarvis  in  his  turn  affected  not  to  hear  this  speech,  and 
nothing  farther  was  said,  as  Sir  Edward  saw  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Denbigh  excited  a  sensation  amongst  his  guests  for 
which  he  was  unable  to  account,  and  which  he  soon  forgot 
himself. 

After  the  company  had  retired,  Lord  Chatterton,  how 
ever,  related  to  the  astonished  and  indignant  family  of  the 
baronet  the  substance  of  the  following  scene,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  witness  that  morning,  while  on  a  visit  to  Den- 
bigh at  the  rectory.  They  had  been  sitting  in  the  parlor 
by  themselves  over  their  breakfast,  when  a  Captain  Digby 
was  announced. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you,  Mr.  Denbigh," 
said  the  soldier,  with  the  stiff  formality  of  a  professed  duel- 
ist, "  on  behalf  of  Captain  Jarvis,  but  will  postpone  my 
business  until  you  are  at  leisure,"  glancing  his  eye  on  Chat- 
terton. 

"  I  know  of  uo  business  with  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  Den- 
bigh, politely  handing  the  stranger  a  chair,  ''  to  which  Lord 
Chatterton  caunot  be  privy ;  if  he  will  excuse  the  inter- 
ruption." The  nobleman  bowed,  aud  Captain  Digby,  a 
little  awed  by  the  rank  of  Denbigh's  friend,  proceeded  in  a 
more  measured  manner. 

"  Captain  Jarvis  has  empowered  me,  sir,  to  make  any 
arrangement  with  yourself  or  friend,  previously  to  your 
meeting,  which  he  hopes  may  be  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
convenient  to  yourself,"  replied  the  soldier,  coolly. 

Denbigh  viewed  him  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  m 
Bilence ;  when  recollecting  himself,  ho  said  mildly,  and 
without  the  least  agitation,  "  I  caunot  affect,  sir,  not  to  un- 
derstand your  meaning,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
act  of  mine  can  have  made  Mr.  Jarvis  wish  to  make  such 
an  appeal." 

"  Surely  Mr.  Denbigh  cannot  think  a  man  of  Captain 
Jarvis's  spirit  can  quietly  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon 
him  last  evening,  by  your  dancing  with  Miss  Moseley,  after 
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ebe  had  declined  the  honor  to  himself,"  said  the  captain, 
affecting  an  incredulous  smile.  "  My  Lord  Chatterton  and 
myself  can  easily  settle  the  preliminaries,  as  Captain  Jarvis 
is  much  disposed  to  consult  your  wishes,  sir,  in  this  affair/' 

"  If  he  consults  my  wishes,"  said  Denbigh,  smiling,  "  ho 
will  think  no  more  about  it." 

"  At  what  time  sir,  will  it  be  convenient  to  give  him 
the  meeting  ?  "  then,  speaking  with  a  kind  of  bravado  gen- 
tlemen of  his  cast  are  fond  of  assuming,  "  my  friend  would 
not  hurry  any  settlement  of  your  affairs." 

"  I  can  never  meet  Captain  Jarvis  with  hostile  inten- 
tions," replied  Denbigh,  calmly. 

"  Sir  !  " 

"  I  decline  the  combat,  sir,"  said  Denbigh,  with  more 
firmness. 

"  Your  reasons,  sir,  if  you  please  ?  "  asked  Captain  Digby, 
compressing  his  lips,  and  drawing  up  with  an  air  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

"  Surely,"  cried  Chatterton,  who  had  with  difficulty  re- 
strained his  feelings,  "  surely  LIr.  Denbigh  could  never  so 
far  forget  himself  as  cruelly  to  expose  Miss  Moseley  by 
accepting  this  invitation." 

"  Your  reason,  my  lord,"  said  Denbigh,  with  interest, 
"  would  at  all  times  have  its  weight ;  but  I  wish  not  to 
qualify  an  act  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  principle  by  any 
lesser  consideration.  I  cannot  meet  Captain  Jarvis  or  any 
other  man,  in  private  combat.  There  can  exist  no  neces- 
sity for  an  appeal  to  arms  in  any  society  where  the  laws 
rule,  and  I  am  averse  to  bloodshed." 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  muttered  Captain  Digby,  some- 
what at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  but  the  calm  and  collected  man- 
ner of  Denbigh  prevented  a  reply  ;  and  after  declining  a 
cup  of  tea,  a  liquor  he  never  drank,  he  withdrew,  saying 
he  would  acquaint  his  friend  with  Mr.  Denbigh's  singular 
notions, 

Captain  Digby  had  left  Jarvis  at  an  inn,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  rectory,  for  the  convenience  of  receiving 
early  information  of  the  result  of  his  conference.  The 
young  man  had  walked  up  and  down  the  room  during 
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Digbj's  absence,  in  a  train  of  reflections  entirely  new  to 
him.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  aged  father  and  mother 
the  protector  of  his  sisters,  and,  he  might  say,  the  sole 
hope  of  a  rising  family  ;  and  then,  j^ossibly,  Denbigh  might 
not  have  meant  to  offend  him  —  he  might  even  have  been 
engaged  before  they  came  to  the  house ;  or  if  not,  it  might 
have  been  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  Miss  Moseley. 
That  Denbigh  would  oSer  some  explanation  he  believed, 
and  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  let  it  be 
what  it  might,  as  his  fighting  friend  entered. 

*'  Well,"  said  Jarvis,  in  a  tone  that  denoted  anything  but 
a  consciousness  that  all  was  well. 

"  He  says  he  will  not  meet  j'ou,"  dryly  exclaimed  hia 
friend,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and  ordering  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water. 

"Not  meet  me  !  "  exclaimed  Jarvis,  in  surprise.  "En- 
gaged, perhaps  ?  " 

"  Engaged  to  his  d — d  conscience." 

"  To  his  conscience  !  I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly 
understand  you,  Captain  Digby,"  said  Jarvis,  catching  his 
breath,  and  raising  his  voice  a  very  little. 

"  Then,  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  his  friend,  tossing  off  his 
lirandy,  and  speaking  with  great  deliberation,  "  he  says 
that  nothing  —  understand  me  —  iioihing  will  ever  make 
him  fight  a  duel." 

"  He  will  not ! "  cried  Jarvis,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  No,  he  will  not,"  said  Digby,  handing  his  glass  to  the 
wiiter for  a  fresh  supply. 

"He  shall,  by !" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  will  make  him." 

"  Make  him  !     I'll  —  111  post  him." 

"  Never  do  that,"  said  the  captain,  turning  to  hira,  as  he 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  tabi,;  ''  It  only  makes  both 
j)arties  ridiculous.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  do. 
There's  a  Lord  Chattertou  who  takes  the  matter  up  with 
warmth.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  his  interests  hurting  my 
promotion,  I  should  have  resented  something  that  fell  from 
him  myself.  He  will  fight,  1  dare  say,  and  I'll  just  return 
ind  require  an  explanation  of  hia  words  on  your  behalf." 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Jarvis,  rather  hastily  ;  "he  —  he  is  re- 
lated to  the  Moseleys,  and  I  have  views  there  it  might 
injure." 

"  Did  you  think  to  forward  your  views  by  making  the 
young  lady  the  subject  of  a  duel  ?  "  asked  Captain  Digby 
earcastically,  and  eyeing  his  companion  with  contempt. 

"  Yes  yes,"  said  Jarvis ;  "  it  would  certainly  hurt  tny 
views.'' 

"  Here's  to  the  health  of  His  Majesty's  gallant reg- 
iment of  foot ! "  cried  Captain  Digby,  in  a  tone  of  irony, 
when  three  quarters  drunk,  at  the  mess-table,  that  evening, 
•'  and  to  its  champion,  Captain  Henry  Jarvis  !  " 

One  of  the  corps  was  present  accidentally  as  a  guest ; 

and  the  following  week,  the  inhabitants  of  F saw  the 

regiment  in  their  barracks,  marching  to  slow  time  after  the 
body  of  Horace  Digby. 

Lord  Chatterton,  in  relating  the  part  of  the  foregoing 
circumstances  which  fell  under  his  observation,  did  ample 
justice  to  the  conduct  of  Denbigh  ;  a  degree  of  liberality 
which  did  him  no  little  credit,  as  he  plainly  saw  in  that 
gentleman  he  had,  or  soon  would  have,  a  rival  in  the  dear- 
est veish  of  his  heart ;  and  the  smiling  approbation  with 
which  his  cousin  Emily  rewarded  him  for  his  candor  al- 
most sickened  him  with  apprehension.  The  ladies  were 
not  slow  in  expressing  their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Jar- 
vis, or  backward  in  their  approval  of  Denbigh's  forbearance. 
Lady  Moseley  turned  with  horror  from  a  picture  in  which 
she  could  see  nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed ;  but  both 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece  secretly  applauded  a  sacrifice 
of  worldly  feelings  on  the  altar  of  duty  ;  the  former  ad- 
miring the  consistent  refusal  of  admitting  any  collateral 
inducements,  in  explanation  of  his  decision :  the  latter, 
while  she  saw  the  act  in  its  true  colors,  could  hardly  help 
believing  that  a  regard  for  her  feelings  had,  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, its  influence  in  inducing  him  to  decline  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Wilson  saw  at  once  what  a  hold  such  unusual  conduct 
would  take  on  the  feelings  of  her  niece,  and  inwardly 
determined  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  watchfulness  she 
bad  invariably  observed  on  all  he  said  or  did,  as  likely  to 
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elucidate  Lis  real  character,  well  knowing  that  the  requi- 
sites to  bring  or  to  keep  happiness  in  the  married  state 
were  numerous  and  indispensable  ;  and  that  the  display  of 
a  particular  excellence,  however  good  in  itself,  was  by  no 
means  conclusive  as  to  character  ;  in  short,  that  we  per- 
haps as  often  meet  with  a  favorite  principle,  as  with  a  K>i" 
e;>ttiiig  i\n. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  had  some  difficulty  in  restrain 
ing  the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  who  was  disposed  to  resent 
this  impertinent  interference  of  young  Jarvis  witli  the  con- 
duct of  his  favorite  sister ;  indeed  the  young  man  only 
yielded  to  his  profound  respect  to  his  father's  commands, 
aided  by  a  strong  representation  on  the  part  of  his  sister 
of  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  connecting  her  name 
with  such  a  quarrel  It  was  seldom  the  good  baronet  fult 
himsek"  called  on  to  act  as  decidedly  as  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. He  spoke  to  the  merchant  in  warm,  but  gentle- 
man-like terms,  of  the  consequences  which  might  have  re- 
sulted to  his  own  child  from  the  intemperate  act  of  his 
son ;  exculpated  Emily  entirely  from  censure,  by  explain- 
ing her  engagement  to  dance  with  Denbigh,  previously  to 
Captain  Jarvis's  application  ;  and  hinted  the  necessity,  if 
the  affair  was  not  amicably  terminated,  of  protecting  the 
peace  of  mind  of  his  daughters  against  any  similar  expo- 
sures, by  declining  the  acquaintance  of  a  neighbor  he  re- 
spected as  much  as  IMr.  Jarvis. 

The  merchant  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  great 
promptitude.  He  had  made  his  fortune,  and  more  than 
once  saved  it,  by  his  decision  ;  and  assuring  the  baronet 
he  should  hear  no  more  of  it,  he  took  his  hat  and  harried 
home  from  the  village,  where  the  conversation  passed. 
On  arriving  at  his  own  house,  he  found  the  family  col- 
lected in  the  parlor  for  a  morning  ride,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  he  broke  out  on  the  whole  party  with  great 
riolence. 

"  So,  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  he  cried,  "  you  would  spoil  a  very 
tolerable  book-keeper,  by  wishing  to  have  a  soldier  in  your 
family ;  and  there  stands  the  puppy  who  would  have  blown 
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out  the  brains  of  a  deserving  young  man,  if  the  good  senso 
of  Mr.  Denbigh  had  not  denied  him  the  opportunity." 

"  Mercy  ! "  cried  the  alarmed  matron,  on  whom  New- 
gate with  all  its  horrors  floated  —  for  her  early  life  had 
been  passed  near  its  walls,  and  a  contemplation  of  its 
punishments  had  been  her  juvenile  lessons  of  morality  — 
"  Harry  !  Harry  !  would  you  commit  murder  ?  " 

"  Murder  !  "  echoed  her  son,  looking  askance,  as  if  dodg- 
ing the  bailiffs.  "  No,  mother  ;  I  wanted  nothing  but  what 
was  fair.  Mr.  Denbigh  would  have  had  an  equal  chance  to 
blow  out  my  brains ;  I  am  sure  everything  would  have 
been  fair." 

"  Equal  chance  !  "  muttered  his  father,  who  had  cooled 
himself,  in  some  measure,  by  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  No,  sir,  you  have  no  brains  to  lose.  But  I  have  prom- 
ised Sir  Edward  that  you  shall  make  proper  apologies 
to  himself,  to  his  daughter,  and  to  Mr.  Denbigh."  This 
was  rather  exceeding  the  truth,  but  the  alderman  prided 
himself  on  performing  rather  more  than  he  promised. 

"  Apology  ! "  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  Why,  sir,  tho 
apology  is  due  to  me.  Ask  Colonel  Egerton  if  he  ever 
heard  of  apologies  being  made  by  the  challenger." 

"  No,  sure,"  said  the  mother,  who,  having  made  out  tho 
truth  of  the  matter,  thought  it  was  likely  enough  to  be 
creditable  to  her  child  ;  "  Colonel  Egerton  never  heard  of 
Buch  a  thing.     Did  you,  colonel  ?  " 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  hesitatingly,  and  po 
litely  handing  the  merchant  his  snuff-box,  which,  in  his 
agitation,  had  fallen  on  the  floor,  "circumstances sometimes 
justify  a  departure  from  ordinary  measures.  You  are  cer- 
tainly right  as  a  rule  ;  but  not  knowing  the  particulars  in 
ihe  present  case,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  decide.  JNIiss 
Jarvis,  the  tilbury  is  ready." 

The  colonel  bowed  respectfully  to  the  merchant,  kissed 
bis  hand  to  his  wife,  and  led  their  daughter  to  his  car- 
riage. 

"  Do  you  make  tho  apologies  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jurvia,  aa 
tho  door  closed. 

"  No,  sir,"  rc[  lied  tho  captain  sullenly. 
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"Then  yoti  must  make  your  pay  answer  for  the  nest 
fiix  months,"  cried  the  father,  taking  a  signed  draft  on  his 
banker  from  his  pocket,  coolly  tearing  it  in  two  pieces, 
carefully  putting  the  name  in  his  mouth,  and  chewing  it 
mto  a  ball. 

"Why,  alderman,"  said  his  wife  (a  name  she  never 
used  unless  she  had  something  to  gain  from  her  spouse, 
who  loved  to  hear  the  appellation  after  he  had  relin- 
quished the  office),  "it  appears  to  me  that  Harry  has 
shown  nothing  but  a  proper  spirit.  You  are  xmkind  — 
indeed  you  are." 

"  A  proper  spirit  ?  In  what  way  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  matter?" 

"  It  is  a  proper  spirit  for  a  soldier  to  fight,  I  suppose," 
eaid  the  wife,  a  little  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

"  Spirit,  or  no  spirit,  apology  or  ten  and  sixpence." 

"  Harry,"  said  his  mother,  holding  up  her  finger  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  the 
room  (for  he  had  last  spoken  with  the  door  in  his  hand), 
"  if  you  do  beg  his  pardon,  you  are  no  son  of  mine." 

"  No,"  cried  JMiss  Sarah,  "  nor  any  brother  of  mine.  It 
would  be  insufferably  mean." 

"  "NYho  will  pay  my  debts  ?"  asked  the  son,  looking  up 
at  the  ceiling. 

"  Why,  I  would,  my  child,  if  —  if —  I  had  not  spent  my 
own  allowance." 

"  I  would,"  echoed  the  sister ;  "  but  if  we  go  to  Bath, 
you  know,  I  shall  want  all  my  money." 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?  "  repeated  the  son. 

"  Apology,  indeed  !  Who  is  he,  that  you,  a  son  of  Al- 
derman—  of  —  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  the  deanery,  B ,  North- 
amptonshire, should  beg  his  pardon,  —  a  vagrant  that  no- 
body knows !  " 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?  "  again  inquired  the  captain 
drumming  with  his  foot." 

"  Harrj ,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "  do  you  love  money 
better  than  honor  —  a  soldier's  honor  ?  " 

"  No,  mother ;  but  I  like  good  eating  and  drinking. 
Think,  mother ;  it's  a  cool  five  hundred,  and  that's  a  famcia 
deal  »f  money." 
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"  Harry,"  cried  the  mother,  iu  a  rage,  "  you  arc  not  fit 
for  a  soldier.     I  wish  I  were  in  your  place." 

^'I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  had  been  for  an  hour 
this  morning,"  thought  the  son.  After  arguing  for  some 
time  longer,  they  compromised,  by  agreeing  to  leave  it  to 
the  decision  of  Colonel  Egerton,  who,  the  mother  did  not 
doubt,  would  applaud  her  maintaining  the  Jarvis  dignity, 
a  family  in  which  he  took  quite  as  much  interest  as  he  felt 
for  his  own  —  so  he  had  told  her  fifty  times.  The  captain, 
however,  determined  within  himself  to  touch  the  five  hun- 
dred, let  the  colonel  decide  as  he  might ;  but  the  colonel's 
decision  obviated  all  difficulties.  The  question  was  put  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Jarvis,  on  his  return  from  the  airing,  with  no 
ioubt  the  decision  would  be  favorable  to  her  opinion. 
The  colonel  and  herself,  she  said,  never  disagreed  ;  and 
the  lady  was  right  —  for  wherever  his  interest  made  it 
desirable  to  convert  IMrs.  Jarvis  to  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, Egerton  had  a  manner  of  doing  it  that  never  failed 
to  succeed. 

"  ^Vhy,  madam,"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  most  agreeable 
smiles,  "apologies  are  different  things,  at  different  times. 
You  are  certainly  right  in  your  sentiments,  as  relates  to  a 
proper  spirit  in  a  soldier ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  spirit 
of  the  captain,  after  the  stand  he  took  in  this  affair  ;  if 
Mr.  Denbigh  would  not  meet  him  (a  very  extraordinary 
measure,  indeed,  I  confess),  what  can  your  son  do  more  ? 
He  cannot  make  a  man  fight  against  his  will,  you  know." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  the  matron,  impatiently,  "  I  do  not 
want  Jiim  to  fight;  Heaven  forbid  !  but  why  should  he,  tho 
challenger,  beg  pardon  ?  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  thing  regu- 
lar, Mr.  Denbigh  is  the  one  to  ask  forgiveness." 

The  colonel  felt  at  a  little  loss  how  to  reply,  wheu 
Jarvis,  in  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  five  hundred  pounds 
had  worked  a  revolution,  exclaimed,  — 

"  You  know,  mother,  I  accused  him  —  that  is,  I  sus- 
pected him  of  dancing  with  Miss  Moseley  against  my  right 
to  her  ;  now  you  find  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  so  I 
had  better  act  with  dignity,  and  confess  my  error." 

"Oh,  by   all   means,"  cried   the  colonel,  who  snw  th« 
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danger  of  an  embarrassing  rupture  between  ths  families, 
otherwise  :  "  delicacy  to  your  sex  particularly  requires  that, 
ma'am,  from  your  son  ; "  and  he  accidentally  dropped  a 
letter  as  he  spoke. 

"  From  Sir  Edgar  colonel  ?  "  asked  INIrs.  Jarvis,  as  ho 
stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  From  Sir  Edgar,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  to  be  remembered 
to  yourself  and  all  of  your  amiable  family." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  inclined  her  body,  in  what  she  intended  for 
a  graceful  bend,  and  sighed  —  a  casual  observer  might 
have  thought,  with  maternal  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of 
her  child  —  but  it  was  conjugal  regret,  that  the  political 
obstinacy  of  the  alderman  had  prevented  his  carrying  up 
an  address,  and  thus  becoming  Sir  Timothy.  Sir  Edgar's 
heir  prevailed,  and  the  captain  received  permission  to  do 
what  he  had  done  several  hours  before. 

On  leaving  the  room,  after  the  first  discussion,  and  be- 
fore the  appeal,  the  captain  had  hastened  to  his  father  with 
his  concessions.  The  old  gentleman  knew  too  well  the  in- 
fluence of  five  hundred  pounds  to  doubt  the  elFect  in  the 
present  instance,  and  he  had  ordered  his  carriage  for  the 
excursion.  It  came,  and  to  the  hall  they  proceeded.  The 
captain  found  his  intended  antagonist,  and  in  a  rather  un- 
couth manner,  he  made  the  required  concession.  He  was 
restored  to  his  former  favor  —  no  great  distinction  —  and 
his  visits  to  the  hall  were  suffered,  but  with  a  dislike  Emily 
could  never  conquer,  nor  at  all  times  conceal. 

Denbigh  was  occupied  with  a  book,  when  Jarvis  com- 
menced his  speech  to  the  baronet  and  his  daughter,  and  was 
apparently  too  much  engaged  with  its  contents,  to  under- 
stand what  was  going  on,  as  the  captain  blundered  through. 
It  was  necessary,  the  captain  saw  by  a  glance  of  his  father's 
eyes,  to  say  something  to  that  gentleman,  who  had  deli- 
cately withdrawn  to  a  distant  window.  His  speech  wan 
consequently  made  here  too,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not 
avoid  stealing  a  look  at  them.  Denbigh  smiled,  and  bowed 
in  silence.  It  is  enough,  thought  the  widow;  the  olfer'T-^ 
was  not  against  him,  it  v/as  against  his  Maker  ;  he  should 
not  arrogate  to  himself,  in  anv  manner,  the  right  to  forgifa^ 
J 
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or  to  require  apologies  —  the  whole  is  consistent.  The 
subject  was  never  afterwards  alluded  to  :  Denbigh  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  Jane  sighed  gently,  as  she  de- 
voutly hoped  the  colonel  was  not  a  duelist. 

Several  days  passed  before  the  deanery  ladies  could  suffi- 
ciently forgive  the  indignity  their  family  had  sustained,  to 
resume  the  customary  intercourse.  Like  all  other  griev- 
ances,  where  the  passions  are  chiefly  interested,  it  was  for- 
gotten in  time,  however,  and  things  were  put  in  some 
measure  on  their  former  footing.  The  death  of  Digby 
served  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  Moseleys,  and  Jarvis 
himself  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  on  more  accounts  than 
one,  at  the  fatal  termination  of  the  unpleasant  business. 

Chatterton,  who  to  his  friends  had  not  hesitated  to  avow 
his  attachment  to  his  cousin,  but  who  had  never  proposed 
for  her,  as  his  present  views  and  fortune  were  not,  in  his 
estimation,  sufficient  for  her  proper  support,  had  pushed 
every  interest  he  possessed,  and  left  no  steps  unattempted 
an  honorable  man  could  resort  to,  to  effect  his  object.  The 
desire  to  provide  for  his  sisters  had  been  backed  by  the 
ardor  of  a  passion  that  had  reached  its  crisis ;  and  the 
young  peer  who  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
abandon  the  field  to  a  rival  so  formidable  as  Denbigh,  even 
to  further  his  views  to  preferment,  was  waiting  in  anxious 
suspense  the  decision  on  his  application.  A  letter  from  his 
friend  informed  him,  his  opponent  was  likely  to  succeed  ; 
that,  in  short,  all  hopes  of  success  had  left  him.  Chatter- 
ton  was  in  despair.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  re- 
Doived  a  second  letter  from  the  same  friend,  unexpectedly 
announcing  his  appointment.  After  mentioning  the  fact, 
he  went  on  to  say  —  "  The  cause  of  this  sudden  revolution 
in  your  fixvor  is  unknown  to  me,  and  unless  your  lordship 
has  obtained  interest  I  am  ignorant  of,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  instances  of  ministerial  caprice  I  have  ever  known." 
Chatterton  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  his  friend,  to  under- 
stand the  affiiir ;  but  it  mattered  not ;  he  could  now  offer 
to  Emily  —  it  was  a  patent  office  of  great  value,  and  a  few 
years  would  amply  portion  his  sisters.  That  very  day 
therefore,  ho  proposed,  and  was  refused. 
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Ej.uly  had  a  difficult  task  to  avoid  self-reproacli,  iii  reg- 
nlating  her  deportment  on  this  occasion.  She  was  foud  of 
Chattertou  as  a  relation  —  as  her  brother's  friend  —  as  the 
brother  of  Grace,  and  even  on  his  own  account;  but  it 
was  the  fondness  of  a  sister.  His  manner  —  Iiis  words, 
which,  although  never  addressed  to  herself,  were  sometimes 
overheard  unintentionally,  and  sometimes  reached  her 
through  her  sisters,  had  left  her  in  no  doubt  of  his  attach- 
ment ;  she  was  excessively  grieved  at  the  discovery,  and 
had  innocently  appealed  to  her  aunt  for  directions  how  to 
proceed.  Of  his  intentions  she  had  no  doubt,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  not  put  her  in  a  situation  to  dispel  hia 
hopes ;  as  to  encouragement,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term,  she  gave  none  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else.  There 
are  no  little  attentions  that  lovers  are  fond  of  showing  to 
their  mistresses,  and  which  mistresses  are  fond  of  receiving, 
that  Emily  ever  permitted  to  any  gentleman  —  no  rides  — 
no  walks  —  no  tete-a-tetes.  Always  natural  and  unaf- 
fected, there  was  a  simple  dignity  about  her  that  forbade 
the  request,  almost  the  thought,  in  the  gentlemen  of  her  ac- 
quaintance: she  had  no  amusements,  no  pleasures  of  any 
kind  in  which  her  sisters  were  not  her  companions ;  and 
if  anything  was  on  the  carpet  that  required  an  attendant, 
John  was  ever  ready.  He  was  devoted  to  her;  the  de- 
cided preference  she  gave  him  over  every  other  man,  upon 
such  occasions,  flattered  his  affection  ;  and  he  would,  at  any 
time,  leave  even  Grace  Cliatterton  to  attend  his  sister.  All 
his  too  was  without  affectation,  and  generally  without  no- 
yce.  Emily  so  looked  the  delicacy  and  reserve  she  acted, 
with  so  little  ostentation,  that  not  even  her  own  sex  had 
affixed  to  her  conduct  the  epithet  of  squeamish  ;  it  was 
difficult,  therefore,  for  her  to  do  anything  which  would  show 
Lord  Chatterton  her  disinclination  to  his  suit,  without  as- 
suming a  dislike  she  did  not  feel,  or  giving  him  slights  that 
neither  good  breeding  nor  good  nature  could  justify.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to 
Clara;  but  this  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  would  only  protract 
the  evil,  and  she  was  compelled  to  wait  his  own  time.  The 
peer  himself  did  not  rejoice  more  in  his  ability  to  make  tbe 
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offer,  tliorefore,  than  Emily  did  to  have  it  in  her  power  to 
decline  it.  Her  rejection  was  firm  and  unqualified,  but 
uttered  with  a  grace  and  a  tenderness  to  his  feelings,  that 
bound  her  lover  tighter  than  ever  in  her  chains,  and  he 
resolved  on  immediate  fliglit  as  his  only  recourse. 

"  I  hope  notliing  unpleasant  has  occurred  to  Lord  Chat- 
terton,"  said  Denbigh,  with  great  interest,  as  he  reached  the 
spot  where  the  young  peer  stood  leaning  his  head  against  a 
tree,  on  his  way  from  the  rectory  to  the  hall. 

Chatterton  raised  his  face  as  he  spoke :  there  were  evi- 
dent traces  of  tears  on  it,  and  Denbigh,  greatly  shocked, 
was  about  to  proceed  as  the  other  caught  his  arm. 

"Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  "  may  you  never  know  the  pain  I 
have  felt  this  morning.  Emily  —  Emily  Moseley  —  is  lost 
to  me  —  forever." 

For  a  moment  the  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Denbigh, 
lud  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  look  that  Chatterton  could  not 
Jtarfid.  He  turned,  as  the  voice  of  Denbigh,  in  those  re- 
markable tones  which  distinguished  it  from  every  other 
voice  he  had  ever  heard,  uttered  — 

"  Chatterton,  my  lord,  we  are  friends,  I  hope  —  I  wish  it^ 
from  my  heart." 

"  Go,  Mr.  Denbigh  —  go.  You  were  going  to  Miss 
Moseley  ;  do  not  let  me  detain  you." 

"  I  am  going  with  you,  Lord  Chatterton,  unless  you  for- 
bid it,"  said  Denbigh,  with  emphasis,  slipping  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  peer. 

For  two  hours  they  walked  together  in  the  park ;  and 
wlien  they  appeared  at  dinner,  Emily  wondered  why  Mr. 
Denbigh  had  taken  a  seat  next  to  her  mother,  instead  of 
his  usual  place  between  herself  and  her  aunt.  In  the 
evening,  he  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  B  for 

a  short  time  with  Lord  Chatterton.  They  were  going  to 
London  together,  but  he  hoped  to  return  within  ten  days. 
This  sudden  determination  caused  some  surprise ;  but,  as 
tlie  dowager  supposed  it  was  to  secure  the  new  situatioD, 
and  tho  remainder  of  their  friends  thought  it  might  be 
buaincss,  it  was  soon  forgotten,  though  much  r^giottcti  tot 
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the  time.  The  gentlemen  left  the  hall  that  night  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  inn,  from  which  they  could  obtain  a  chaiao 
and  horses;  and  the  following  morning,  when  the  baionet'a 
family  assembled  around  their  social  breakfast,  they  were 
many  miles  on  the  road  to  the  metroijolis. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Ladt  Cuatteeton,  finding  that  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  her  present  situation,  excepting  what  she  looked 
forward  to  from  the  varying  admiration  of  John  Moseley 
to  her  youngest  daughter,  determined  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion of  some  standing  to  a  nobleman's  seat  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  hall,  and,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper 
places,  to  leave  Grace  with  her  friends,  who  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  that  efiect.  Accordingly,  the  day  succeeding  the 
departure  of  her  son,  she  proceeded  on  her  expedition, 
accompanied  by  her  willing  assistant  in  the  matrimonial 
6i)eculations. 

Grace  Chatterton  was  by  nature  retiring  and  delicate ; 
but  her  feelings  were  acute,  and  on  the  subject  of  female 
propriety  sensitive  to  a  degree,  that  the  great  want  of  it  in 
a  relation  she  loved  as  much  as  her  mother  had  possibly  in 
some  measure  increased.  Her  affections  were  too  single  in 
their  objects  to  have  left  her  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  nature 
with  respect  to  the  baronet's  son  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  painful  orders  she  had  ever  received,  that  which  com- 
pelled her  to  accept  her  cousin's  invitation.  Her  mother 
n'as  peremptory,  however,  and  Grace  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply. Every  delicate  feeling  she  possessed  revolted  at  the 
step :  the  visit  itself  was  unwished  for  on  her  part ;  but 
there  did  exist  a  reason  which  had  reconciled  her  to  that  — 
the  wedding  of  Clara.  But  now  to  remain,  after  all  her 
fiimily  had  gone,  in  the  house  where  resided  the  man  who 
had  as  yet  never  solicited  those  afi'ectious  she  had  been  un- 
able to  withhold,  it  was  humiliating  —  it  was  degrading  her 
in  her  own  esteem,  and  she  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  fertile  in  inventions  to  further 
their  schemes  of  personal  gratification,  vanity,  or  oven  mia* 
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chief.  It  may  be  it  is  ti'ue  ;  but  the  writer  of  these  pages 
IB  a  min  —  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  other  sex,  and 
he  is  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to 
female  purity  and  female  truth.  That  there  are  hearts  so 
disinterested  as  to  lose  the  considerations  of  self,  in  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  of  those  they  love  ;  that  there  are 
minds  so  pure  as  to  recoil  with  disgust  from  the  admission 
of  deception,  indelicacy,  or  management,  he  knows  ;  io? 
he  has  seen  it  from  long  and  close  examination.  He  re- 
grets that  the  very  artlessness  of  those  who  are  most  pure 
in  the  one  sex,  subjects  them  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
grosser  materials  which  compose  the  other.  He  believes 
that  innocency,  singleness  of  heart,  ardency  of  feeling,  and 
unalloyed,  shi-inking  delicacy,  sometimes  exist  in  the  fe- 
male bosom,  to  an  extent  that  but  few  men  are  happy 
enough  to  discover,  and  that  most  men  believe  incompat- 
ible with  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Grace  Chatter- 
ton  possessed  no  little  of  what  may  almost  be  called  this 
ethereal  spirit,  and  a  visit  to  Bolton  parsonage  was  imme- 
diately proposed  by  her  to  Emily.  The  latter,  too  inno- 
cent herself  to  suspect  the  motives  of  her  cousin,  waa 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  devote  a  fortnight  to  Clara,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  noisy  round  of  visiting  and  congratula- 
tions which  had  attended  her  first  week  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  the  two  girls  left  the  hall  the  same  day  with  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Chatterton.  Francis  and  Clara  were  happy  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  immediately  domesticated  in 
their  new  abode.  Doctor  Ives  and  his  wife  had  postponed 
an  annual  visit  to  a  relation  of  the  former  on  account  of 
the  marriage  of  their  sou,  and  they  now  availed  themselves 

of  this  visit  to  perform  their  own  engagement.      B 

appeared  in  some  measure  deserted,  and  Egerton  had  the 
field  almost  to  himself.  Summer  had  arrived,  and  the 
country  bloomed  in  all  its  luxuriance  of  vegetation  :  evei'y- 
thing  was  propitious  to  the  indulgence  of  the  softer  pas- 
fiions ;  and  Lady  Moseley,  ever  a  strict  adherent  to  forms 
and  decorum,  admitted  the  intercourse  between  Jane  and 
her  admirer  to  be  carried  to  as  great  lengths  as  thosa 
£orms  would  justify.     Still  the  colonel  was  not  explicit, 
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Bnd  Jane,  whose  delicacy  dreaded  the  exposure  of  feelings 
that  was  iuvolved  in  his  declaration,  gave  or  sought  no 
marked  opportunities  for  the  avowal  of  his  passion.  Yet 
they  were  seldom  separate,  and  both  Sir  Edward  and  his 
wife  looked  forward  to  their  future  union  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  doubted.  Lady  Moseley  had  given  up  her  youngeat 
child  so  absolutely  to  the  government  of  her  aunt,  that  she 
seldom  thought  of  her  future  establishment.  She  had  that 
kiud  of  reposing  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  proceedings 
that  feeble  minds  es'er  bestow  on  those  who  are  much 
superior  to  them  ;  and  she  even  approved  of  a  system  in 
many  respects  which  she  could  not  endeavor  to  imitate. 
Her  affection  for  Emily  was  not,  however,  less  than  what 
she  felt  for  her  other  children  :  she  was,  in  fact,  her  fa- 
vorite, and,  had  the  discipline  of  Mrs.  Wilson  admitted  of 
90  weak  an  interference,  might  have  been  injured  as  such. 

John  Moseley  had  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  the 
hour  they  breakfasted  at  the  deanery,  the  length  of  time 
it  took  Egertou's  horses  to  go  the  distance  between  that 
house  and  the  hall ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning  after  the 
departure  of  his  aunt,  John's  bays  were  in  his  phaeton, 
and  allowing  ten  minutes  for  the  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
park  gates,  John  had  got  happily  off  his  own  territories, 
before  he  met  the  tilbury  travelling  eastward.  I  am  not 
to  know  which  road  the  colonel  may  turn,  thought  John  ; 
and  after  a  few  friendly  but  rather  hasty  greetings,  the 
bays  were  again  in  full  trot  to  the  parsonage. 

"  John,"  said  Emily,  holding  out  her  hand  affectionately, 
and  smiling  a  little  archly,  as  he  approached  the  window 
where  she  stood,  "  you  should  take  a  lesson  in  driving 
from  Frank  ;  you  have  turned  more  than  one  hair,  I  be- 
.ieve." 

"  IIow  ia  Clara?"  cried  John,  hastily,  taking  the  of- 
fered hand,  with  a  kiss,  "  aye,  and  Aunt  Wilson  ?  " 

"  Both  well,  brother,  and  out  walking  this  fine  morn- 
iug." 

"  How  happens  it  you  are  not  with  them  ? "  inquired 
Uio  brother,  throwing  his  eyes  rouud  the  room.  "  Havf 
tiiey  loft  you  alone  ?  " 
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"No,.  Grace  has  this  moment  left  me." 

"  Well,  Emily,"  said  John,  taking  his  seat  very  com 
posedly,  but  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  door,  "  I  have  come 
to  dine  with  you.     I  thought  I  owed  Clara  a  visit,  and 
have  managed  nicely  to  give  the  colonel  the  go-by." 

"  Clara  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  dear  John  and  so 
will  aunt,  and  so  am  I  "  —  as  she  drew  aside  his  fine  hair 
with  her  fingers  to  cool  his  forehead. 

"And  why  not  Grace,  too?"  asked  John,  with  a  look 
of  a  little  alarm. 

"  And  Grace,  too,  I  fancy  —  but  here  she  is,  to  answer 
for  herself." 

Grace  said  little  on  her  entrance,  but  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  usual,  and  she  looked  so  contented  and 
happy  that  Emily  observed  to  her,  in  an  affectionate  man- 
ner— 

"  I  knew  the  eau-de-Cologne  would  do  your  head  good." 

"  Is  Miss  Chatterton  unwell  ?  "  asked  John,  with  a  look 
of  interest. 

"  A  slight  headache,"  said  Grace,  faintly,  "  but  I  feel 
much  better." 

"  Want  of  air  and  exercise  :  my  horses  are  at  the  door ; 
the  phaeton  will  hold  three  easily  ;  run,  sister,  for  your 
hat,"  almost  pushing  Emily  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  horses  might  have  been  suffering  for 
air,  but  surely  not  for  exercise. 

"  I  wish,"  cried  John,  with  impatience,  when  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  parsonage,  "  that  gen- 
tleman had  driven  his  gig  out  of  the  road." 

There  was  a  small  group  on  one  side  of  the  road,  con- 
sisting of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  several  children.  The 
owner  of  the  gig  had  alighted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  speak- 
ing to  them,  as  the  phaeton  approached  at  a  great  rate. 

"  John,"  cried  Emily,  in  terror,  "  You  never  can  pass 
-—you  will  upset  us." 

"  There  is  no  danger,  dear  Grace,'  said  the  brother,  en- 
deavoring to  check  his  horses  ;  he  succeeded  ia  part,  but 
not  80  as  to  prevent  his  passing  at  a  spot  where  the  road 
tyas  very  narrow ;  a  wheel  hit  violeutly  againat  a  stone 
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and  some  of  his  works  gave  way.  The  gentleman  immo* 
diately  hastened  to  his  assistance  —  it  was  Denbigh. 

"  JMiss  Moseley ! "  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  tendered 
interest,  "  you  are  not  hurt  in  the  least,  I  hope." 

"  No,"  said  Emily,  recovering  her  breath,  "  only  fright- 
ened ; "  and  taking  his  hand,  she  sprang  from  tho  car- 
riage. 

Miss  Chatterton  found  courage  to  wait  quietly  for  tha 
care  of  John.  Ilis  " dear  Grace,"  had  thrilled  on  eveiy 
nerve,  and  slio  afterwards  often  laughed  at  Emily  for  her 
terror  when  there  was  so  little  danger.  The  horses  were 
not  in  the  least  frightened,  and  after  a  little  mending, 
John  declared  all  was  safe.  To  ask  Emily  to  enter  the 
carriage  again,  was  to  exact  no  little  sacrifice  of  her  feel- 
ings to  her  reason ;  and  she  stood  in  a  suspense  that  too 
plainly  showed  that  the  terror  she  had  been  in  had  not 
left  her. 

"  If,"  said  Denbigh,  modestly,  "  if  Mr.  Moseley  will  take 
the  ladies  in  my  gig,  I  will  drive  the  phaeton  to  tho  hall, 
as  it  is  rather  unsafe  for  so  heavy  a  load." 

"  No,  no,  Denbigh,"  said  John  coolly,  "  you  are  not  used 
to  such  mettled  nags  as  mine — it  would  be  indiscreet  for 
you  to  drive  them :  if,  however,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  take  Emily  into  your  gig  —  Grace  Chatterton,  I  am 
sure,  is  not  afraid  to  trust  my  driving,  and  we  might  all  get 
back  as  well  as  ever." 

Grace  gave  her  hand  almost  unconsciously  to  John,  and 
he  handed  her  into  the  phaeton,  as  Denbigh  stood  willing 
to  execute  his  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  too  ditlident  to 
speak.  It  was  not  a  moment  for  afToctation,  if  Emily  had 
been  capable  of  it,  and  blushing  with  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  she  took  her  place  in  the  gig.  Denbigh  stopped 
and  turned  his  eyes  on  the  little  group  with  which  he  had 
been  talking,  and  at  that  moment  they  caught  the  attention 
of  John  also.  The  latter  inquired  after  their  situation. 
The  talo  was  a  {titeous  one,  the  distress  evidently  real. 
The  husband  had  been  gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
boring county,  and  he  had  been  lately  discharged,  to  make 
way,  in  tho  dithculty  of  the  times,  for  a  relation  of  tin 
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eteward,  who  was  in  waut  of  the  place.  SudJeuly  throwa 
on  the  world,  with  a  wife  aud  four  children,  v/ith  but  the 
wages  of  a  week  for  his  aud  their  support,  they  had  trav 
oiled  thus  far  on  the  way  to  a  neighboring  parish,  where 
he  said  he  had  a  right  to,  aud  must  seek,  public  assistance. 
The  children  were  crying  for  hunger,  aud  the  mother,  who 
was  a  nurse,  had  been  unable  to  walk  further  than  where 
she  sat,  but  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and  weak  from  the  want  of  nourishment.  Neither  P^miiy 
nor  Grace  could  refrain  from  tears  at  the  recital  of  these 
heavy  woes ;  the  want  of  sustenance  was  something  shock- 
ing in  itself,  and  brought,  as  it  were,  immediately  befoi'e 
their  eyes,  the  appeal  was  irresistible.  John  forgot  his 
bays — forgot  even  Grace,  as  he  listened  to  the  affecting 
story  related  by  the  woman,  who  was  much  revived  by 
some  nutriment  Denbigh  had  obtained  from  a  cottage  near 
them,  and  to  which  they  were  about  to  proceed  by  his 
directions,  as  Moseley  interrupted  them.  His  hand  shook, 
his  eyes  glistened,  as  he  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket  aud 
gave  several  guineas  from  it  to  the  mendicant.  Grace 
thought  John  had  never  appeared  so  handsome  as  the  mo- 
ment he  handed  the  money  to  the  gardener ;  his  face 
glowed  with  unusual  excitement,  and  his  sympathy  supplied 
the  only  charm  he  wanted  in  common,  softness.  Denbigh, 
after  waiting  patiently  until  Moseley  had  bestowed  his 
alms,  gravely  repeated  his  directions  for  their  proceeding  to 
the  cottage,  when  the  carriages  moved  on. 

Emily  revolved  in  her  mind,  during  their  short  ride,  the 
horrid  distress  she  had  witnessed.  It  had  takeu  a  strong 
hold  on  her  feelings.  Like  her  brother,  she  was  warm- 
hearted and  compassionate,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  to 
excess ;  and  had  she  been  prepared  with  the  means,  tho 
gardener  would  have  reaped  a  double  harvest  of  donations. 
It  struck  her,  at  the  moment,  unpleasantly,  that  Denbigh 
had  been  so  backward  in  his  liberality.  The  man  had 
rather  sullenly  displayed  half  a  crown  as  his  gift,  in  con 
trast  with  the  golden  shower  of  John's  generosity.  It  had 
been  even  somewhat  offensive  in  its  exhibition,  and  urged 
ber  brother  to  a  more  hasty  departure  than,  under  other 
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circumstances,  he  would  just  at  the  moment  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  make.  Denl)igh,  however,  had  taken  uo  notice 
of  the  indignity,  and  continued  his  directions  in  the  same 
mild  and  benevolent  manner  he  had  used  during  the  whole 
interview.  Plalf  a  crown  was  but  little,  thought  Emily, 
for  a  family  that  was  starving ;  and,  unwilling  to  judge 
harshly  of  one  she  had  begun  to  value  so  highly,  she  came 
to  the  painful  conclusion  her  companion  was  not  as  rich  as 
he  deserved  to  be.  Emily  had  not  yet  to  learn  that  char 
ity  was  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  donor,  and  a 
gentle  wish  insensibly  stole  over  her  that  Denbigh  might 
in  some  way  become  more  richly  endowed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  Until  this  moment  her  thoughts  had 
never  turned  to  his  temporal  condition.  She  knew  he  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  but  of  what  rank,  or  even  of  what 
regiment,  she  was  ignorant.  He  had  frequently  touched  in 
his  conversation  on  the  customs  of  the  different  countries 
he  had  seen.  He  had  served  in  Italy,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Spain.  Of  the  manners  of 
the  people,  of  their  characters,  he  not  unfrequently  spoke, 
and  with  a  degree  of  intelligence,  a  liberality,  a  justness  of 
discrimination,  that  had  charmed  his  auditors  ;  but  on  the 
point  of  personal  service  he  had  maintained  a  silence  that 
was  inflexible,  and  not  a  little  surprising  —  more  particu- 
larly of  that  part  of  his  history  which  related  to  the  latter 
country ;  from  all  which  she  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
his  military  rank  was  not  as  high  as  she  thought  he 
merited,  and  that  possibly  he  felt  an  awkwardness  of  putting 
it  in  contrast  with  the  more  elevated  station  of  Colonel 
Egerton.  The  same  idea  had  struck  the  whole  family, 
aui  prevented  any  inquiries  which  might  be  painful.  He 
was  so  connected  with  the  mournful  event  of  his  father's 
death,  that  no  questions  could  be  put  with  propriety  to  the 
doctor's  family  ;  and  if  Francis  had  been  more  communica- 
tive to  Clara,  she  was  too  good  a  wife  to  mention  it,  and 
her  own  family  was  possessed  of  too  just  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety to  touch  upon  points  that  might  bring  her  conjugal 
fidelity  in  question. 

Though  Denbigh  appeared  a  little  abstracted  during  tba 
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ifide,  his  questions  concerning  Sir  Edwai'd  and  her  friends 
were  kind  and  affectionate.  As  they  approached  the  house, 
he  suffered  his  horse  to  walk,  and  after  some  hesitation,  he 
took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  her,  said,  — 

"  I  hope  Miss  Moseley  will  not  think  me  impertinent  in 
becoming  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  her  cousin.  Lord 
Chatterton.  He  requested  it  so  earnestly,  that  I  could 
not  refuse  taking  what  I  am  sensible  is  a  great  liberty ;  for 
it  would  be  deception  did  I  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  his  ad- 
miration, or  of  his  generous  treatment  of  a  passion  she  can- 
not return.  Chatterton,"  and  he  smiled  mournfully,  "  is 
yet  too  true  to  cease  his  commendations." 

Emily  blushed  painfully,  but  she  took  the  letter  in 
silence  ;  and  as  Denbigh  pursued  the  topic  no  further,  the 
little  distance  they  had  to  go  was  ridden  in  silence.  On 
entering  the  gates,  however,  he  said  inquiringly,  and  with 
much  interest,  — 

"  I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not  given  offense  to  your 
delicacy.  Miss  Moseley.  Lord  Chatterton  has  made  me  an 
unwilling  confidant.  I  need  not  say  the  secret  is  sacred, 
on  more  accounts  than  one." 

"  Surely  not,  Mr.  Denbigh,"  replied  Emily,  in  a  low 
tone  ;  and  the  gig  stopping,  she  hastened  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  her  brother  to  alight. 

"  "Well,  sister,"  cried  John,  laughing,  "  Denbigh  is  a 
disciple  to  Frank's  system  of  horse-flesh.  Hairs  smooth 
enough  here,  I  see.  Grace  and  I  thought  you  would  never 
get  home."  Now  John  fibbed  a  little,  for  neither  Grace 
nor  he  had  thought  in  the  least  about  them,  or  anything 
else  but  each  other,  from  the  moment  they  separated  until 
the  gig  arrived. 

Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  and  as  the  geutla- 
men  were  engaged  in  giving  directions  concerning  their 
horsos,  she  seized  an  opportunity  to  read  Chattertoi.'s  letter. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  my  friend  Mr.  Denbigh 
to  that  happy  family  from  which  reason  requires  my  self- 
banishment,  to  assure  my  amiable  cousin  of  my  contiin^sJ 
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respect  for  her  character,  and  to  convince  her  of  my  grati* 
tude  for  llie  tenderness  she  has  manifested  to  feelings  she 
cannot  return.  I  may  even  venture  to  tell  her  what  few 
women  would  be  pleased  to  hear,  but  what  I  know  Emily 
Moseley  too  well  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  will  give  her  un- 
alloyed pleasure  —  that  owing  to  the  kind,  the  benevolent, 
the  brotherly  attentions  of  my  true  friend,  Mr.  Denbigh,  I 
iave  already  gained  a  peac«  of  mind  and  resignation  I  once 
thought  was  lost  to  me  forever.  Ah  !  Emily,  my  beloved 
cousin,  in  Denbigh  you  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  a  mind, 
principles,  congenial  to  your  own.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
could  see  you  without  wishing  to  possess  such  a  treasure  ; 
and,  if  I  have  a  wish  that  is  now  uppermost  in  my  heart,  it 
is,  that  you  may  learn  to  esteem  each  other  as  you  ought, 
when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  become  as  happy  as  you  both 
deserve  to  be.  What  greater  earthly  blessing  can  I  implore 
upon  you !  Chatterton." 

Emily,  while  reading  this  ejDistle,  felt  a  confusion  but 
little  inferior  to  that  which  would  have  oppressed  her  had 
Denbigh  himself  been  at  her  feet,  soliciting  that  love  Chat- 
terton thought  him  so  worthy  of  possessing ;  and  when 
they  met,  she  could  hardly  look  in  the  face  of  a  man  who, 
it  would  seem,  had  been  so  openly  selected  by  another,  as 
the  fittest  to  be  her  partner  for  life.  The  unaltered  man- 
ner of  Denbigh  himself,  however,  soon  convinced  her  that 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  i* 
greatly  relieved  her  from  the  awkwardness  his  presence  at 
first  occasioned. 

Francis  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
aunt,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  guest  who  had  so  unex- 
pectedly arrived,  llis  parents  had  not  yet  returned  from 
their  visit,  and  Denbigh,  of  course,  would  remain  at  liia 
present  quarters.  John  promised  to  continue  with  them 
for  a  couple  of  days;  and  everything  was  uoon  settled  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  whole  party.  Mrs.  Wilson 
know  the  great  danger  of  suffering  young  people  to  be 
inmates  of  the  same  house  too  well,  wantonly  to  incur  the 
penalties,  but  her  visit  had  nearly  expired,  and  it  uii^jbl 
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give  her  a  better  opportunity  of  judging  Denbigh's  cbar- 
acter ;  and  Grace  Chattertou,  though  too  delicate  to  follow 
herself,  was  well  contented  to  be  followed,  especially  when 
John  Moseley  was  the  pursuer. 


1 1  «l  PSECAUTIOH . 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

*^  I  AM  sorry,  aunt,  ]\Ii\  Denbigh  is  not  rich,"  sal  J  EmH? 
to  Mrs.  Wilsou,  after  they  had  retired  in  the  evening, 
almost  unconscious  of  what  she  uttered.  The  latter  looked 
at  her  niece  in  surprise,  at  a  remark  so  abrupt,  and  one  so 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  train  of  Emily's  reflections, 
as  she  required  an  explanation.  Emily,  slightly  coloring 
at  the  channel  her  thoughts  had  insensibly  strayed  into, 
gave  her  aunt  an  account  of  their  adventure  in  the  course 
of  the  morning's  drive,  and  touched  lightly  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  the  alms  of  her  brother  and  those  of 
Mr.  Denbigh. 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  an  act  of  charity," 
observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  was  dro{)ped  : 
though  neither  ceased  to  dwell  on  it  in  her  thoughts,  until 
sleep  closed  the  eyes  of  both. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Wilson  invited  Grace  and  Emily 
to  accompany  her  in  a  walk ;  the  gentlemen  having  pre- 
ceded them  in  pursuit  of  their  different  avocations.  Francis 
had  his  regular  visits  of  spiritual  consolation ;  John  had 
gone  to  the  hall  for  his  pointers  and  fowling-piece,  the 
season  for  woodcock  having  arrived ;  and  Denbigh  had  pro- 
ceeded no  one  knew  whither.  On  gaining  the  high-road, 
Mrs.  Wilson  desired  her  companions  to  lead  the  way  to  tho 
cottage  where  the  family  of  the  mendicant  gardener  had 
been  lodged,  and  thither  they  soon  arrived.  On  knocking 
nt  the  door,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  an  outer 
room,  in  which  they  found  the  wife  of  the  laborer  who  in- 
habited the  building,  engaged  in  her  customary  morning 
employments.  They  explained  the  motives  of  the  visit, 
and  were  told  that  the  family  they  sought  were  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  but  she  rather  thought  at  that  moment  ea* 
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gaged  with  a  clergyman,  who  had  called  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  "  I  expect,  my  lady,  it's  the  new  rector,  who 
everybody  says  is  so  good  to  the  poor  and  needy ;  but  I 
have  not  found  time  yet  to  go  to  church  to  hear  his  rev- 
erence preach,  ma'am,"  courtesying  and  handing  the  fresh 
dusted  chairs  to  her  unexpected  visitors.  The  ladies  seated 
themselves,  too  delicate  to  interrupt  Francis  in  his  sacred 
duties,  and  were  silently  waiting  his  appearance,  when  a 
voice  was  distinctly  heard  through  the  thin  partition,  tho 
fi-rst  note  of  which  undeceived  them  as  to  tho  character  of 
the  gardener's  visitor. 

"  It  appears,  then,  Davis,  by  your  own  confession,"  said 
Denbigh,  mildly,  but  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  "  that  your  fre- 
quent acts  of  intemperance  have  at  least  given  ground  for 
the  steward's  procuring  your  discharge,  if  it  has  not  justi- 
fied him  in  doing  that  which  his  duty  to  your  common  em- 
ployer required." 

"  It  is  hard,  sir,"  replied  the  man  sullenly,  "  to  be  thrown 
on  the  world  with  a  femily  like  mine,  to  make  way  for  a 
younger  man  with  but  one  child." 

"  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  your  wife  and  children,"  said 
Denbigh,  "  but  just,  as  respects  yourself.  I  have  already 
convinced  you,  that  my  interference  or  reproof  is  not  an 
empty  one  :  carry  the  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  and  I  pledge  you,  you  shall  have  a  new  trial ;  and 
should  you  conduct  yourself  soberly,  and  with  propriety, 
continued  and  ample  support ;  the  second  letter  will  gain 
your  children  immediate  admission  to  the  school  I  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  now  leave  you,  with  an  earnest  injunction 
to  remember  that  habits  of  intemperance  not  only  disqualify 
you  to  support  those  who  have  such  great  claims  on  your 
protection,  but  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  those  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  insure  your  own  eternal  welfare." 

"  May  Heaven  bless  your  honor,"  cried  the  woman,  with 
fervor,  and  evidently  in  tears,  "  both  for  what  you  have 
said,  and  what  you  have  done.  Thomas  only  wants  to  bo 
taken  from  temptation,  to  become  a  sober  man  again  —  an 
honest  one  he  has  ever  been,  I  am  sure." 

*«  1   have    selected   a   place  for   him,"  replied  Denbigh, 
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"  where  there  is  no  exposure  through  improper  companiona, 
Aud  everything  now  depends  upon  himself,  under  Provi* 
dence." 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  risen  from  her  chair  on  the  first  intima- 
tion given  by  Denbigh  of  his  intention  to  go,  but  had  paused 
at  the  door  to  listen  to  this  last  speech ;  when  beckoning 
her  companions,  she  hastily  withdrew,  having  first  made  a 
small  present  to  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  and  requested 
her  not  to  mention  their  having  called. 

"  What  becomes  now  of  the  comparative  charity  of  your 
brother  and  Mr.  Denbigh,  Emily  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  as 
they  gained  the  road  on  their  return  homewards.  Emily 
was  not  accustomed  to  hear  any  act  of  John  slightly  spoken 
of  without  at  least  mauifestiug  some  emotion,  which  betrayed 
her  sisterly  regard ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  chose 
to  be  silent ;  while  Grace,  after  waiting  in  expectation  that 
her  cousin  would  speak,  ventured  to  say  timidly  — 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  Mr.  Moseley  was  very  liberal, 
and  the  tears  were  iu  his  eyes  while  he  gave  the  money.  J 
was  looking  directly  at  them  the  whole  time." 

"John  is  compassionate  by  nature,"  continued  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile.  '•  I  have  no  doubt 
his  sympathies  were  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  fam- 
ily ;  and  possessing  much,  he  gave  liberally.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  undergone  personal  privation  to  have 
relieved  their  distress,  and  endured  both  pain  and  labor, 
with  such  an  excitement  before  him.  But  what  is  all  that 
to  the  charity  of  Mr.  Denbigh  ?" 

Grace  was  unused  to  contend,  and  least  of  all,  with  Mrs. 
Wilson ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon  John  to  such  censure, 
Vr'ith  increased  animation,  she  said, — 

"  If  bestowing  freely,  and  feeling  for  the  distress  you 
relieve,  be  not  commendable,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  am  igno- 
rant what  is." 

"  That  compassion  for  the  woes  of  others  is  beautiful  iu 
itself,  and  the  want  of  it  an  invariable  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion from  too  much,  and  an  ill-governed,  intercourse  with 
the  world,  I  aui  willing  to  acknowledge,  uiy  do:ir  Grace/' 
Biud  Mia.  Wilson,  kindly  ;  "  but  the  relief  uf  mibcry,  H'hdr« 
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the  heart  has  not  undergone  this  hardening  ordeal,  is  only 
a  relief  to  our  own  feelings  :  this  is  compassion  ;  but  Chria- 
tian  charity  is  a  higher  order  of  duty  :  it  enters  into  every 
sensation  of  the  heart ;  disposes  us  to  judge,  as  well  as  to 
act,  favorably  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  is  deeply  seated  in 
the  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  ;  keeps  a  single  eye,  in 
its  dispensations  of  temporal  benefits,  to  the  everlasting 
happiness  of  the  objects  of  its  bounty  ;  is  consistent,  well 
regulated  ;  in  short,"  —  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  pale  cheek  glowed 
with  an  unusual  richness  of  color  —  "  it  is  an  humble  at- 
tempt to  copy  after  the  heavenly  example  of  our  Redeemer, 
in  sacrificing  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  does 
and  must  proceed  from  a  love  of  his  person,  and  an  obedi- 
ence to  his  mandates." 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh,  aunt,"  exclaimed  Emily,  the  blood 
mantling  to  her  cheeks  with  a  sympathetic  glow,  while  she 
lost  all  consideration  for  John  in  the  strength  of  her  feel- 
ings, "  his  charity  you  think  to  be  of  this  description  ?  " 

"  So  far,  my  child,  as  we  can  understand  motives  from 
the  nature  of  the  conduct,  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
charity  of  Mr.  Denbigh." 

Grace  was  silenced,  if  not  convinced ;  and  the  ladies  con 
tinned  their  walk,  lost  in  their  own  reflections,  until  they 
reached  a  bend  in  the  road  which  hid  the  cottage  from 
view.  Emily  involuntarily  turned  her  head  as  they  ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  and  saw  that  Denbigh  had  approached 
within  a  few  paces  of  them.  On  joining  them,  he  com- 
menced his  complimentary  address  in  such  a  way  as  con- 
vinced them  the  cottager  had  been  true  to  the  injunction 
given  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  gar- 
dener, and  Denbigh  began  a  lively  description  of  some  ibr- 
eign  scenery,  of  which  their  present  situation  reminded 
him.  The  discourse  was  maintained  with  great  interest  by 
himself  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  for  the  remainder  of  their  walk. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  reached  the  parsonage,  where 
they  found  John,  who  had  driven  to  the  hall  to  breakfast, 
and  who,  instead  of  pursuing  his  favorite  amusement  of 
fchooting,  laid  down  his  gun  as  they  entered,  observing,  "  It 
\g  rather  sooc  yet  for  the  woodcocks,  and  I  believe  I  will 
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Listen  to  your  entertaining  conversation,  ladies,  for  tho  ro« 
mainder  of  the  morning,"  He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa 
ttt  no  great  distance  from  Grace,  and  in  such  a  position  aa 
enabled  him,  without  rudeness,  to  study  the  features  of  her 
Jovely  face,  while  Denbigh  read  aloud  to  tlie  ladies  Camp- 
l.'cU's  beautiful  description  of  wedded  love,  in  Gertrude  of 
"Wyoming. 

There  was  a  chastened  correctness  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  Denbigh  which  wore  the  appearance  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  reason,  and  a  subjection  of  the  passions,  that, 
if  anything,  gave  him  less  interest  with  Emily  than  had  it 
been  marked  by  an  evidence  of  stronger  feeling.  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  this  objection  was  removed  ;  his  read- 
ing was  impressive  ;  he  dwelt  on  those  passages  which 
most  pleased  him  with  a  warmth  of  eulogium  fully  equal 
to  her  own  undisguised  sensations.  In  the  hour  occupied 
in  the  reading  this  exquisite  little  poem,  and  in  comment- 
ing on  its  merits  and  sentiments,  Denbigh  gained  more  on 
her  imagination  than  in  all  their  former  intercourse.  His 
ideas  were  as  pure,  as  chastened,  and  almost  as  vivid,  as 
those  of  the  poet ;  and  Emily  listened  to  his  periods  with 
intense  attention,  as  they  flowed  from  him  in  language  as 
glowing  as  his  ideas.  The  poem  had  been  first  read  to  her 
l)y  her  brother,  and  she  was  surprised  to  discover  how  sho 
had  overlooked  its  beauties  on  that  occasion.  Even  John 
acknowledged  that  it  certainly  appeared  a  different  thing 
now  from  what  he  had  then  thought  it ;  but  Emily  had 
taxed  his  declamatory  power  in  the  height  of  the  pheasant 
season,  and,  somehow  or  other,  John  now  imagined  tliat 
Gertrude  was  just  such  a  delicate,  feminine,  warm-hearted, 
domestic  girl  as  Giace  Chatterton.  As  Denbigh  closed 
the  book,  and  entered  into  a  general  conversation  with 
Clara  and  her  sister,  John  followed  Grace  to  a  window, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  unusual  softness  for  him,  ho 
said, — 

"  Do  you  know,  I\Iis3  Chatterton,  I  have  accepted  your 
brother's  invitation  to  go  into  Suflblk  this  summer,  and 
that  you  are  to  be  plagued  with  me  and  my  pointon 
Bgain  ?  " 
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"  Plagiicd,  Mr.  Moseley  ! "  said  Grace,  in  a  voice  even 
Bofter  than  his  own.  "  I  am  sure  —  I  am  sure,  we  none 
of  us  think  you  or  your  dogs  in  the  least  a  plague." 

"  Ah !  Grace,"  and  John  was  about  to  become  what  ho 
had  never  been  before  —  sentimental  —  when  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  Chatterton,  containing  the  dowager  and  Cath- 
erine, entering  the  parsonage  gates. 

Psliaw !  thought  John,  there  comes  Mother  Chatter- 
ton. 

"  Ah  !  Grace,"  said  John,  "  there  are  your  mother  and 
Bister  returned  already." 

"  Already !  "  said  the  young  lady,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  felt  rather  unlike  a  dutiful  child. 
Five  minutes  could  have  made  no  great  difference  to  her 
mother,  and  she  would  greatly  have  liked  to  hear  what 
John  Moseley  meant  to  have  said  ;  for  the  alteration  in 
his  manner  convinced  her  that  his  first  "  ah !  Grace  "  was 
to  have  been  continued  in  a  somewhat  different  lanfjuajie 
from  that  in  which  the  second  "  ah  !   Grace  "  was  ended. 

Young  Moseley  and  her  daughter,  standing  together 
at  the  open  window,  caught  the  attention  of  Lady  Chat- 
terton the  moment  she  got  a  view  of  the  house,  and  she 
entered  with  a  good  humor  she  had  not  felt  since  the  dis- 
appointment in  her  late  expedition  in  behalf  of  Catherine  ; 
for  the  gentleman  she  had  had  in  view  in  this  excursion 
had  been  taken  up  by  another  rover,  acting  on  her  own 
account,  and  backed  by  a  little  more  wit  and  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  what  Kate  could  be  fairly  thought  to 
possess.  Nothing  further  in  that  quarter  offering  in  the 
way  of  her  occupation,  she  turned  her  horses'  heads  to- 
wards London,  that  great  theatre  on  which  there  never 
was  a  loss  for  actors.  The  salutations  had  hardly  passed 
before,  turning  to  John,  she  exclaimed,  with  what  she 
intended  for  a  most  motherly  smile,  "  What !  not  shooting 
this  fine  day,  IVIi-.  Moseley  ?  I  thought  you  never  missed 
ft  day  in  the  season." 

*'  It  is  rather  early  yet,  my  lady,"  said  John,  coolly,  a 
Jttle  alarmed  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

"  Oh  !  "  continued  the  dowager,  in  the  same  strain,  "I 
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see  how  it  is  ;  the  ladies  have  too  many  attractions  for  so 
gallant  a  young  man  as  yourself."  Now,  as  Grace,  her 
own  daughter,  was  the  only  lady  of  the  party  who  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  much  influence  over 
John's  movements  —  a  young  gentleman  seldom  caring  as 
much  for  his  own  as  for  other  people's  sisters,  this  may 
be  fairly  set  down  as  a  pretty  broad  hint  of  the  opinion 
the  dowager  entertained  of  the  real  state  of  things ;  rmd 
Jonn  saw  it,  and  Grace  saw  it.  The  former  coolly  re- 
plied, "  Why,  upon  the  whole,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
neglect,  I  will  try  a  shot  this  fine  day."  In  five  minutes, 
Carlo  and  Rover  were  both  delighted.  Grace  kept  her 
place  at  the  window,  from  a  feeling  she  could  not  define, 
and  of  which  perhaps  she  was  unconscious,  until  the  gate 
closed,  and  the  shrubbery  hid  the  sportsman  from  her 
sight,  and  then  she  withdrew  to  her  room  to  weep. 

Had  Grace  Chatterton  been  a  particle  less  delicate  — 
less  retiring  —  blessed  with  a  managing  mother,  as  she 
was,  John  Moseley  would  not  have  thought  another  mo- 
ment about  her.  But,  on  every  occasion  when  the  dowa- 
ger made  any  of  her  open  attacks,  Grace  discovered  so 
much  distress,  so  much  unwillingness  to  second  them,  that 
a  suspicion  of  a  confederacy  never  entered  his  brain.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  Chatterton's  manoeuvres 
were  limited  to  the  direct  and  palpable  schemes  we  have 
mentioned;  no — these  were  the  effervescence,  the  exu- 
berance of  her  zeal ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they 
sufficiently  proved  the  groundwork  of  all  her  other 
machinations ;  none  of  the  little  artifices  of  placing  —  of 
\eaving  alone  —  of  showing  similarity  of  tastes  —  of  com- 
pliments to  the  gentlemen,  were  neglected.  This  lat- 
ter business  she  had  contrived  to  get  Catherine  to  take 
off  her  hands ;  but  Grace  could  never  pay  a  compliment 
in  her  life,  unless  changing  of  color,  trembling,  undula- 
tions of  the  bosom,  and  such  natural  movements  can  be  so 
Mailed ;  but  she  loved  dearly  to  receive  them  from  John 
Moseley. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  seated  hor- 
Bolf  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who  hastily  endeavored 
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to  conceal  her  tears,  "  when  are  we  to  have  another  wcd- 
vling  ?  I  trust  everything  is  settled  between  you  and  Mr. 
Moseley,  by  this  time." 

"  Mother !  mother !  "  said  Grace,  nearly  gasping  for 
breath,  "  Mother,  you  will  break  my  heart,  indeed  you 
will."  She  hid  her  face  in  the  clothes  of  the  bed  by 
which  she  sat,  and  wept  with  a  feeling  of  despair. 

"  Tut,  my  dear,"  replied  the  dowager,  not  noticing  her 
anguish,  or  mistaking  it  for  a  girlish  shame,  "you  young 
people  are  fools  in  these  matters,  but  Sir  Edward  and  my- 
gelf  will  arrange  everything  as  it  should  be." 

The  daughter  now  not  only  looked  up,  but  sprang  fiom 
uer  seat,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  eyes  fixed  in 
horror,  her  cheek  pale  as  death ;  but  the  mother  had  re- 
tired, and  Grace  sank  back  into  her  chair  with  a  sensation 
of  disgrace,  of  despair,  which  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed, had  she  really  merited  the  obloquy  and  shama 
which  she  thought  were  about  to  be  heaped  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVTI. 

TiiE  Bucccediug  morning,  the  whole  party,  with  the  ex* 
wptioii  of  Uoubigh,  returned  to  the  hall.  Nothing  had 
occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  colonel's  assidui- 
ties ;  and  Jane,  whose  sense  of  propriety  forbade  the  indul- 
gence of  premeditated  tete-k-tetes,  and  such  little  accom- 
paniments of  every-day  attachments,  was  rejoiced  to  see 
a  sister  she  loved,  and  an  aunt  she  respected,  once  more 
in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

The  dowager  impatiently  waited  an  opportunity  to 
affect,  what  she  intended  for  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in 
;lie  disposal  of  Grace.  Like  all  other  managers,  she 
thought  no  one  equal  to  herself  in  devising  ways  and 
means,  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  anything  to  nature. 
Grace  had  invariably  thwarted  all  her  schemes  by  her 
obstinacy;  and,  as  she  thought  young  Moseley  really 
attached  to  her,  she  determined  by  a  bold  stroke  to  re- 
move the  impediments  of  false  shame,  and  the  dread  of 
repultc,  which  she  believed  alone  kept  the  youth  from  an 
avowal  of  his  wishes,  and  get  rid  at  once  of  a  plague  that 
had  annoyed  her  not  a  little  —  her  daughter's  delicacy. 

Sir  Edward  spent  an  hour  every  morning  in  his  library, 
overlooking  his  accounts,  and  in  other  necessary  employ- 
ments of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  here  she  determined 
to  have  the  conference. 

"  My  Lady  Chatterton,  you  do  me  honor,"  said  the 
baronet,  handing  her  a  chair  on  her  entrance. 

"Upon  my  word,  cousin,"  cried  the  dowager,  "you 
have  a  very  convenient  apartment  here,"  looking  around 
ber  in  affected  admiration  of  all  she  saw. 

Tlie  baronet  replied,  and  a  short  discourse  on  the 
MTangcments  of  the  whole   house   iuseusibly  led  to  somo 
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remarks  on  the  taste  of  his  mother,  the  Honorable  Lady 
Moseley  (a  Chatterton),  until,  having  warmed  the  feelings 
of  the  old  gentleman  by  some  well-timed  compliments  oi 
that  nature,  she  ventured  on  the  principal  object  of  her 
visit. 

"  I  am  happy  to  find,  Sir  Edward,  you  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  family  as  to  wish  to  make  another  selec- 
tion from  it.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  prove  as  judicious 
as  the  former  one." 

Sir  Edward  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  uuderstand  her 
meaning,  although  he  thought  it  might  allude  to  his  sou, 
who  he  had  some  time  suspected  had  views  on  Grace 
Chatterton  ;  and  willing  to  know  the  truth,  and  rather 
pleased  to  find  John  had  selected  a  young  woman  he  loved 
in  his  heart,  he  observed,  — 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  rightly  understand  your  ladyship, 
though  I  hope  I  do." 

"  No ! "  cried  the  dowager,  in  a  well-counterfeited 
affectation  of  surprise.  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  maternal 
anxiety  has  deceived  me,  then.  Mr.  Moseley  could  hardly 
Iiave  ventured  to  proceed  without  your  approbation." 

"  I  have  ever  declined  influencing  any  of  my  children, 
Lady  Chatterton,"  said  the  baronet,  "  and  John  is  not 
ignorant  of  my  sentiments.  I  sincerely  hope,  however, 
you  allude  to  an  attachment  to  Grace  ?  " 

"  I  did  certainly,  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  I  may  be  deceived  ;  but  you  must  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  mother,  and  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with." 

"  My  son  is  incapable  of  trifling,  I  hope,"  cried  Sir 
PMward,  with  animation,  "  and,  least  of  all,  with  Grace 
Chatterton.  No;  you  are  quite  right.  If  he  has  made 
6iB  choice,  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  it." 

"  I  would  not  wish,  on  any  account,  to  hurry  matters," 
said  the  dowager  ;  "  but  the  report  which  is  abroad  will 
prevent  other  young  men  from  putting  in  their  claims, 
Sir  Edward  "  (sighing).  "  I  have  a  mother's  feelings  :  if 
I  have  been  hasty,  your  goodness  will  overlook  it."  And 
Lady  Chatterton  placed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to 
conceal  the  tears  that  did  not  flow. 
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Sir  Edward  thought  all  this  very  natural,  and  as  it 
should  be,  and  he  sought  an  early  conference  with  his 
son. 

"  John,"  said  the  father,  taking  his  hand  kindly,  "  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  my  affection  or  my  compliance 
to  your  wishes.  Fortune  is  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
with  a  young  man  of  your  expectations."  And  Sir 
Edward,  in  his  eagerness  to  smooth  the  way,  went  on  : 
"  You  can  live  here,  or  occupy  my  small  seat  in  Wiltshire. 
I  can  allow  you  five  thousand  a  year,  with  much  ease  to 
myself.  Indeed,  your  mother  and  myself  would  both 
straiten  ourselves  to  add  to  your  comforts  ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary —  we  have  enough,  and  you  have  enough." 

Sir  Edward,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  settled 
everything  to  the  dowager's  perfect  satisfaction,  had  not 
John  interrupted  him  by  the  exclamation  of,  — 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  fixther  ?  " 

"  Allude  ?  "  said  Sir  Edward,  simply.  "  Why,  Grace 
Chatterton,  my  son." 

"  Grace  Chatterton  !  Sir  Edward.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  Grace  Chatterton  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  has  made  me  acquainted  with  your  pro- 
posals, and  "  — 

"  Proposals !  " 

"  Attentions,  I  ought  to  have  said  ;  and  you  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  anything  from  me,  my  child." 

"  Attentions  ! "  said  John,  haughtily.  "  I  hope  Lady 
Chatterton  does  not  accuse  me  of  improper  attentions  to 
her  daughter  ?  " 

"  No,  not  improper,  my  son,"  said  his  father :  "  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  much  pleased  with  them." 

"She  is,  is  she?  But  I  am  displeased  that  she  should 
\mdertake  to  put  constructions  on  my  acts  that  no  atten- 
tion or  words  of  mine  will  justify." 

It  was  now  Sir  Edward's  turn  to  be  surprised.  He 
had  thought  he  was  doing  his  son  a  kindness,  when  he  had 
only  been  forwarding  the  dowager's  schemes  ;  but  averse 
£rom  contention,  and  wondering  at  his  cousin's  mistake, 
which  he  at  once  attributed  to  her  anxiety  in  behalf  of  * 
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favorite  daughter,  he  told  John  he  was  sorry  there  had 
been  any  misapprehension,  and  left  hira. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Moseley,  internally,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  father's  library,  "  my  lady  dowager,  you  are  not 
going  to  force  a  wife  down  my  throat.  If  you  do,  I  uva 
mistaken  ;  and  Grace,  if  Grace  "  —  John  softened  and  l,c- 
gan  to  feel  unhappy  a  little,  but  anger  prevailed. 

From  the  moment  Grace  Chatterton  conceived  a  dread 
of  her  mother's  saying  anything  to  Sir  Edward,  her  whole 
conduct  was  altered.  She  could  hardly  look  any  of  the 
family  in  the  face,  and  it  was  her  most  ardent  wish  that 
they  might  depart.  John  she  avoided  as  she  would  an  ad- 
der, although  it  nearly  broke  her  heart  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Beufield  had  stayed  longer  than  usual,  and  he  now 
wished  to  return.  John  Moseley  eagerly  profited  by  this 
opportunity ;  and  the  very  day  after  the  conversation  in 
the  library,  he  went  to  Benfield  Lodge  as  a  dutiful 
nephew,  to  see  his  venerable  uncle  safely  restored  once 
more  to  the  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Lady  Chatterton  now  perceived,  when  too  late,  that  she 
had  overshot  her  mark,  while  at  the  same  time,  she  won- 
dered at  the  reason  of  a  result  so  strange  from  such  well- 
digested  and  well-conducted  plans.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, never  again  to  interfere  between  her  daughter  and 
the  baronet's  heir ;  concluding,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  truth  than  always  accompanied  her  deductions,  that 
they  resembled  ordinary  lovers  in  neither  their  tempera- 
ments nor  opinions. 

Perceiving  no  further  use  in  remaining  any  longer  at  the 
hall,  she  took  her  leave,  and,  accompanied  by  both  her 
daughters,  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  she  expected  to 
meet  her  son. 

Dr.  Ives  and  his  wife  returned  to  the  rectory  on  the 
Bame  day,  and  Denbigh  immediately  resumed  his  abode 
under  their  roof.  The  intercourse  between  the  rector's 
family  and  Sir  Edward's  was  renewed,  with  all  its  former 
friendly  confidence. 

Colouel  Egerton  began  to  speak  of  his  departure  also, 
6ot  hinted  at  intentions  of  visiting  L at  the  period  of 
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the  baronet's  visit  to  his  uncle,  before  ho  proceeded  to 
town  in  the  winter. 

L was  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  within  a  mile  of 

BenfielJ  Lodge ;  and  from  its  natural  convenience,  it  had 
long  been  resorted  to  by  the  neighboring  gentry,  for  the 
benefit  of  sea  bathing.  The  baronet  had  promised  Mr. 
Benfield  his  visit  should  be  made  at  an  earlier  day  than 
usual,  in  order  to  gratify  Jane  with  a  visit  to  Bath,  before 
they  went  to  London,  at  which  town  they  were  promised 
by  Mrs.  Jarvis  the  pleasure  of  her  society,  and  that  of  her 
«on  and  daughters. 

Precaution  is  a  word  of  simple  meaning  in  itself,  but 
various  are  the  ways  adopted  by  different  individuals  iu 
this  life  to  enforce  its  import;  and  not  a  few  are  the  evils 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  guard  against.  To  provide 
in  season  against  the  dangers  of  want,  personal  injury,  loss 
of  character,  and  a  great  many  other  such  acknowledged 
misfortunes,  has  become  a  kind  of  instinctive  process  of 
our  natures.  The  few  exceptions  which  exist,  only  go  to 
prove  the  rule :  in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  man 
has  some  ruling  propensity  to  gratify,  to  advance  which 
his  ingenuity  is  ever  on  tlie  alert,  or  some  apprehended 
evil  to  avert,  which  calls  all  his  prudence  into  activity. 
Yet  how  seldom  is  it  exerted,  iu  order  to  give  a  rational 
ground   to   expect  permanent  happiness  in  wedlock. 

Marriage  is  called  a  lottery,  and  it  is  thought,  like  all 
other  lotteries,  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes ;  yet  is 
it  not  made  more  precarious  than  it  ought  to  be,  by  our 
neglect  of  that  degree  of  precaution  which  we  would  bo 
ridiculed  for  omitting  in  conducting  our  every-day  concerns? 
Is  not  the  standard  of  matrimonial  felicity  placed  too  low  ? 
Ought  we  not  to  look  more  to  the  possession  of  principles 
than  to  the  possession  of  wealth  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  justifiable 
in  a  Christian  to  commit  a  child,  a  daughter,  to  the  keep- 
ing of  a  man  who  wants  the  very  essential  they  acknowl- 
edge most  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  character  ? 
Most  men  revolt  at  infidelity  in  a  woman,  and  most  men, 
however  licentious  themselves,  look  for,  at  least,  the  exte- 
rior of  relijiion   in  tlieir  wives.     The  education  of  tbeii 
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jliildren  is  a  Berious  responsibility  ;  and  although  seldom 
conducted  on  such  rules  as  will  stand  the  test  of  reason,  it 
is  not  to  be  entirely  shaken  oflf :  they  choose  their  early 
impressions  should  be  correct,  their  infant  conduct  at  least 
blameless.  And  are  not  one  half  mankind  of  the  male 
sex  ?  Are  precepts  in  religion,  in  morals,  only  for  females? 
Are  we  to  reverse  the  theory  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
though  we  do  not  believe  it,  act  as  if  men  had  no  souls  ? 
Is  not  the  example  of  the  father  as  important  to  the  son, 
as  that  of  the  mother  to  the  daughter  ?  In  short,  is  there 
any  security  against  the  commission  of  enormities,  but  an 
humble  and  devout  dependence  on  the  assistance  of  that 
Almighty  Power,  which  alone  is  able  to  hold  us  up  against 
temptation  ? 

Uniformity  of  taste  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  what  we 
call  love,  but  is  not  taste  acquired  ?  Would  our  daughters 
admire  a  handsome  deist,  if  properly  impressed  with  a  hor- 
ror of  his  doctrines,  sooner  than  they  now  would  admire  a 
handsome  Mohammedan  ?  "We  would  refuse  our  children 
to  a  pious  dissenter,  to  give  them  to  impious  members  of 
the  establishment :  we  make  the  substance  less  than  the 
shadow. 

Our  principal  characters  are  possessed  of  these  diversi- 
fied views  of  the  evils  to  be  averted.  Mrs.  Wilson  con- 
siders Christianity  an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  husband 
to  be  permitted  to  her  charge,  and  watches  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  other  than  a  Christian's  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Emily.  Lady  Chatterton  considers  the  want  of 
an  establishment  as  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  directs  her 
energies  to  prevent  this  evil ;  while  John  Moseley  looks 
upon  a  free  will  as  the  birthright  of  an  Englishman,  and 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  anxiously  alive  to  prevent  the 
dowager's  making  him  the  husband  of  G'ace,  the  thing  of 
all  others  he  most  strenuously  desires. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

John  Moseley  returned  from  L within  a  week, 

and  ai)pear(;d  as  if  his  whole  delight  consisted  in  knocking 
over  the  ijioirensive  birds.  His  restlessness  induced  him 
to  make  Jarvis  his  companion  ;  for  although  he  abhorred 
the  captain's  style  of  pursuing  the  sport,  being  in  his  opin- 
ion both  out  of  rule  and  without  taste,  yet  he  was  a  consti- 
tutional fidget,  and  suited  his  own  moving  propensities  at 
the  moment.  Egerton  and  Denbigh  were  both  frequently 
at  the  hall,  but  generally  gave  their  time  to  the  ladies, 
neither  being  much  inclined  to  the  favorite  amusement  of 
John. 

There  was  a  little  arbor  within  the  walls  of  the  park, 
which  for  years  had  been  a  retreat  from  the  summer  heats 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Moseley  family ;  even  so  long  as  the 
youth  of  Mrs.  Wilson  it  had  been  in  vogue,  and  she  loved 
it  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure,  as  the  spot  where 
she  had  first  listened  to  the  language  of  love  from  the  lips 
of  her  late  husband.  Into  this  arbor  the  ladies  had  one 
day  retired,  during  the  warmth  of  a  noon-day  sun,  with 
the  exception  of  Lady  Moseley,  who  had  her  own  engage- 
ment in  the  house.  Between  Egerton  and  Denbigh  there 
was  maintained  a  kind  of  courtly  intercourse,  which  pre- 
vented any  disagreeable  collision  from  their  evident  dislike. 
Mrs.  Wilson  thought,  on  the  part  of  Denbigh,  it  was  the 
forbearance  of  a  principled  indulgence  to  another's  weak- 
ness ;  while  the  colonel's  otherwise  uniform  good  breeding 
was  hardly  able  to  conceal  a  something  amounting  to  very 
near  repugnance.  Egerton  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
ground,  near  the  feet  of  Jane;  and  Denbigh  was  stationed 
on  a  bencli  placed  without  tlie  arbor,  but  so  near  us  to 
have  the  full   benefit    of    the    shade    uf   the    noble  oak, 
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branches  of  which  had  been  trained  so  as  to  compose  its 
principal  covering.  It  might  have  been  accident,  that  gave 
each  his  particular  situation  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  so 
placed  as  not  to  be  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  so  placed 
that  the  colonel  was  ready  to  hand  Jane  her  scissors,  or 
any  other  little  implement  that  she  occasionally  dropped, 
and  that  Denbigh  could  read  every  lineament  of  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  Emily  as  she  listened  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  curiosities  of  Egypt,  a  country  in  which  he  had 
spent  a  few  months  while  attached  to  the  army  in  Sicily. 
In  this  situation  we  will  leave  them  for  an  hour,  happy  ia 
the  society  of  each  other,  while  we  trace  the  route  of  John 
Moseley  and  his  companion,  in  their  pursuit  of  woodcock, 
on  the  same  day. 

"  Do  you  know,  Moseley,"  said  Jarvis,  who  began  to 
think  he  was  a  favorite  with  John,  now  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  menus  plaisirs,  "  that  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
head  this  Mr.  Denbigh  was  very  happy  to  plead  his  morals 
for  not  meeting  me.  He  is  a  soldier,  but  I  cannct  find 
out  what  battles  he  has  been  in." 

"  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  John,  coolly,  "  the  less  you  say 
about  that  business,  the  better.     Call  in  Rover." 

Now,  another  of  Jarvis's  recommendations  was  a  set  of 
lungs  that  might  have  been  heard  half  a  mile  with  great 
ease  on  a  still  morning. 

"  Why,"  said  Jarvis,  rather  humbly,  "  I  am  sensible,  Mr. 
Moseley,  I  was  very  wrong  as  regards  your  sister ;  but 
don't  you  think  it  a  little  odd  in  a  soldier  not  to  fight  when 
properly  called  upon  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  did  not  think  himself  properly 
called  upon,  or  perhaps  he  had  heard  what  a  great  shot 
you  were." 

Six  months  before  his  ap2>earance  in  E ,  Captain 

Jarvis  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  counting-room  of  Jarvis, 
Baxter,  &,  Co.,  and  had  never  held  fire-arms  of  any  kind 
in  his  hand,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  blunderbus% 
which  had  been  a  kind  of  sentinel  over  the  iron  chest  for 
years.  On  mounting  the  cockade,  he  had  takea  up  shoot- 
mg  as  a  martial  exercise,  inasmuch  as  th©  burning  of  gmi- 
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powder  was  an  attendant  of  the  recreation.  He  had  never 
killed  but  one  bird  in  his  life,  and  that  was  an  owl,  ol 
which  he  took  the  advantage  of  daylight  and  his  stocking 
feet  to  knock  off  a  tree  in  the  deanery  grounds,  very  early 
after  his  arrival.  In  his  trials  with  John,  he  sometimes 
pulled  trigger  at  the  same  moment  with  his  companion  ; 
and  as  the  bird  generally  fell,  he  thought  he  had  an  equal 
claim  to  the  honor.  He  was  fond  of  warring  with  crowa 
and  birds  of  the  larger  sort,  and  invariably  went  provided 
with  small  balls  fitted  to  the  bore  of  his  fowling-piece  for 
such  accidental  rencontres.  He  had  another  habit,  which 
was  not  a  little  annoying  to  John,  who  had  several  times 
tried  in  vain  to  break  him  of  it  —  that  of  shooting  at 
marks.  If  birds  were  not  plenty,  he  would  throw  up  a 
chip,  and  sometimes  his  hat,  by  way  of  shooting  on  tho 
wing. 

As  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  game  kept 
close,  John  felt  willing  to  return  iVom  such  unprofitable 
labor.  The  captain  now  commenced  his  chip  firing,  which 
in  a  few  minutes  was  succeeded  by  his  hat. 

"  See,  Moseley,  see !  I  have  hit  the  band,"  cried  the 
captain,  delighted  to  find  he  had  at  last  wounded  his  old 
antagonist.     "  I  don't  think  you  can  beat  that  yourself." 

''I  am  not  sure  I  can,"  said  John,  slipping  a  hand- 
ful of  gravel  in  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  slyly,  ''  but  I  can 
do  as  you  did  —  try." 

"  Do,"  cried  the  captain,  pleased  to  get  his  companion 
down  to  his  own  level  of  amusements.    "  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  throw." 

Jarvis  threw,  and  John  fired  :  the  hat  fairly  bounced. 

"  Have  I  hit  it  ?  "  asked  John,  while  reloading  tho  bar- 
rel he  had  discharged. 

"Hit  it!"  said  the  captain,  looking  ruefully  at  his  bat, 
"  It  looks  like  a  cullender ;  but,  Moseley,  your  gun  don't 
scatter  well :  a  dozen  shot  have  gone  through  in  the  samo 
place." 

"  It  does  look  rather  like  a  cullender,"  said  John,  as  he 
overlooked  his  companion's  beaver,  "and,  by  the  sizo  ol 
some  of  tho  holes,  one  that  has  been  a  good  deal  used." 
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The  reports  of  the  fowling-pieces  announced  to  the 
party  in  the  arbor  the  return  of  the  sportsmen,  it  being  an 
invariable  practice  with  John  Moseley  to  discharge  his 
gun  before  he  came  in  ;  and  Jarvis  had  imitated  him  fron 
a  wish  to  be  what  he  called  in  rule. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  John,  as  he  put  down  his  gun, 
*'  Captain  Jarvis  has  got  the  better  of  his  hat  at  last." 

Denbigh  smiled  without  speaking  ;  and  the  captain,  un- 
willing to  have  anything  to  say  to  a  gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  apologize,  went  into  the  arbor  to 
show  the  mangled  condition  of  his  head-piece  to  the  col- 
onel, on  whose  sympathies  he  felt  a  kind  of  claim,  being  of 
the  same  corps.  John  complained  of  thirst,  and  went  to  a 
little  run  of  water  but  a  short  distance  from  them,  in  order 
to  satisfy  it.  The  interruption  of  Jarvis  was  particularly 
unseasonable.  Jane  was  relating,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
herself,  in  which  was  mingled  that  undefinable  exchange 
of  looks  lovers  are  so  fond  of,  some  incident  of  her  early 
life  to  the  colonel  that  greatly  interested  him.  Knowing 
the  captain's  foibles,  he  pointed,  therefore,  with  his  finger, 
as  he  said, — 

"  There  is  one  of  your  old  enemies,  a  hawk." 

Jarvis  threw  down  his  hat,  and  ran  with  boyish  eager- 
ness to  drive  away  the  intruder.  In  his  haste,  he  caught 
up  the  gun  of  John  Moseley,  and  loading  it  rapidly,  threw 
m  a  ball  from  his  usual  stock  ;  but  whether  the  hawk  saw 
ftnd  knew  him,  or  whether  it  saw  something  else  it  liked 
better,  it  made  a  dart  for  the  baronet's  poultry-yard  at  no 
great  distance,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  Seeing 
that  his  foe  had  vanished,  the  captain  laid  the  piece  where 
he  had  found  it,  and  recovering  his  old  train  of  ideas, 
picked  up  his  hat  again. 

"  John,"  said  Emily,  as  she  approached  him  affectionately, 
"you  were  too  warm  to  drink." 

"  Stand  off,  sis,"  cried  John,  playfully,  taking  up  the  guu 
from  against  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  dropping  it  towards 
her. 

Jarvis  had  endeavored  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  commis- 
Bratiou  of  Emily  in  favor  of  the  neglected  beaver,  and  was 
it 
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within  a  few  feet  of  them.  At  this  moment,  recoiling  frorfl 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  loaded !  ** 
*'  Hold,"  cried  Denbigh,  in  a  voice  of  horror,  as  he  sprang 
between  John  and  his  sister.  Both  were  too  late ;  the 
piece  was  discharged.  Denbigh,  turning  to  Emily,  and 
Bmiliug  mournfully,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  her,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness,  of  pleasure,  of  sorrow,  so  blended 
that  she  retained  the  recollection  of  it  for  life,  and  fell  at 
her  feet. 

The  gun  dropped  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  young 
Moseley.  Emily  sank  in  insensibility  by  the  side  of  her 
preserver.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane  stood  speechless  anl 
aghast.  The  colonel  alone  retained  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary^  to  devise  the  steps  to  be  immediately  taken.  He 
tprang  to  the  examination  of  Denbigh ;  the  eyes  of  the 
wounded  man  were  open,  and  his  recollection  perfect :  the 
first  were  fixed  in  intense  observation  on  the  inanimate  body 
which  lay  at  his  side. 

"  Leave  me,  Colonel  Egertou,"  he  said,  speaking  with 
difficulty,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  little  run  of 
water,  "  assist  Miss  Moseley  —  your  hat  —  your  hat  will 
answei'." 

Accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  not  ignorant  that 
time  and  care  were  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the 
wounded  man,  Egerton  flew  to  the  stream,  and  returning 
immediately,  by  the  help  of  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
soon  restored  Emily  to  life.  The  ladies  and  John  had  now 
begun  to  act.  The  tenderest  assiduities  of  Jane  were  do- 
voted  to  her  sister  ;  while  Mrs.  Wilson,  observing  her  niece 
to  bo  uninjured  by  anything  but  the  shock,  assisted  John  in 
supporting  the  wounded  man. 

Denbigh  spoke,  requesting  to  be  carried  to  the  house  ; 
and  Jarvis  was  dispatched  for  help.  Within  half  an  hour, 
])enbigh  was  placed  on  a  couch  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward, 
and  was  quietly  waiting  for  th.\t  professional  aid  which  could 
only  decide  on  his  probable  fate.  The  group  assembled  in 
the  room  w'ere  in  fearfid  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Burgeons,  in  pursuit  of  whom  messengers  had  been  eont  both 
tii  the  barraoks  in  F and   to  the  town  itself.     ISir  lldr 
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ward  sat  by  the  side  ol'  the  sutTerer,  holding  one  of  hia 
hands  in  his  own,  now  turning  his  tearful  eyes  on  that 
daughter  who  had  so  lately  been  rescued  as  it  were  from 
the  certainty  of  death,  in  mute  gratitude  and  thanksgiving ; 
and  now  dwelling  on  the  countenance  of  him,  who,  by 
bravely  interposing  his  bosom  to  the  blow,  had  incurred  iu 
his  own  person  the  imminent  danger  of  a  similar  fate,  with 
a  painful  sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  devout  and 
earnest  prayers  for  his  safety.  Emily  was  with  her  father, 
as  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  a  decided  favorite  ;  and  no 
reward  would  have  been  sufficient,  no  gratitude  lively  enough, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  baronet,  to  compensate  the  protector 
of  such  a  child.  She  sat  between  her  mother  and  Jane, 
with  a  hand  held  by  each,  pale  and  oppressed  with  a  load 
of  gratitude,  of  thanksgiving,  of  woe,  that  almost  bowed  her 
to  the  earth.  Lady  Moseley  and  Jane  were  both  sensibly 
touched  with  the  deliverance  of  Emily,  and  manifested  tlie 
interest  they  took  in  her  by  the  tenderest  caresses,  while 
Mrs.  Wilson  sat  calmly  collected  within  herself,  occasionally 
giving  those  few  directions  which  were  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  and  offering  up  her  silent  petitions  in  behalf 
of  the   sufferer.     John  had   taken  horse   immediately  for 

F ,  and  Jarvis  had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  rectory  and 

Bolton.  Denbigh  inquired  frequently  and  with  much  anx- 
iety for  Dr.  Ives ;  but  the  rector  was  absent  from  home  on 
a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening 
before  he  arrived.  Within  three  hours  of  the  accident, 
however,  Dr.  Black,  the  surgeon  of  the  — th,  reached  the 
hall,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound. 
The  ball  had  penetrated  the  right  breast,  and  gone  directly 
through  the  body  ;  it  was  extracted  with  very  little  difficulty, 
and  his  attendant  acquainted  the  anxious  friends  of  Denbigh 
that  the  heart  certainly,  and  he  hoped  the  lungs,  had  es- 
caped uninjured.  The  ball  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from  fever :  he  had 
taken  the  usual  precautions  against  that,  and  should  it  not 
Bet  in  with  a  violence  greater  than  he  apprehended  at 
present,  the  patient  might  be  abroad  within  the  month. 
"  But,"  coutiuued  the  surgeon,  with  the  hardened  iudilTor- 
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ence  of  bis  profession,  "  the  gemleman  has  had  a  Harrow 
chauce  iu  the  passage  of  the  ball  itself;  half  an  inch  would 
Lave  settled  his  accounts  with  this  world." 

This  information  greatly  relieved  the  family,  and  orders 
were  given  to  preserve  a  silence  in  the  house  that  would 
favor  the  patient's  disposition  to  quiet,  or,  if  possible,  sleep. 

Dr.  Ives  now  reached  the  liall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  never 
Been  the  rector  in  the  agitation,  or  with  the  want  of  self- 
command  he  was  iu,  as  she  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
liouse. 

"  Is  he  alive  ?  —  is  there  hope  ?  —  where  is  George  ?  " 
ciued  the  doctor,  as  he  caught  the  extended  hand  of  Mrs. 
Wilson.  She  briefly  acquainted  him  with  the  surgeon's  re- 
]jort,  and  the  reasonable  ground  there  was  to  expect  Den- 
bigh would  survive  the  injury. 

"  May  God  be  praised  !  "  said  the  rector,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  aud  he  hastily  withdrew  into  anotlier  room.  Mrs. 
Wilson  followed  him  slowly  and  iu  silence  ;  but  was  checked 
on  opening  the  door  with  the  sight  of  the  rector  on  his 
knees,  the  tears  stealing  down  his  venerable  cheeks  in  quick 
succession.  "  Surely,"  thought  the  widow,  as  she  drew 
back  unnoticed,  "  a  youth  capable  of  exciting  such  affection 
in  a  man  like  Dr.  Ives,  cannot  be  unworthy." 

Denbigh,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  desired  tc 
see  him  alone.  Their  conference  was  short,  and  the  rectoi 
returned  from  it  with  increased  hopes  of  the  termination  of 
tliis  dreadful  accident.  He  immediately  left  the  hall  for  his 
own  house,  with  a  promise  of  returning  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

During  the  night,  however,  the  symptoms  became  un- 
favorable ;  and  before  the  return  of  Dr.  Ives,  Denbigh  was 
iu  u  state  of  delirium  from  the  height  of  his  fever,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  his  friends  were  renewed  with  additional 
force. 

"  What,  what,  my  good  sir,  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  said 
the  baronet  to  the  family  physician,  with  an  emotion  that 
the  danger  of  his  dearest  child  would  not  have  exceeded, 
and  within  hearing  of  most  of  his  children,  who  were  ccl- 
loctod  iu  the  aulechaiaber  of  the  room  iu  which  Dcubigh 
was  placed. 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  say,  Sir  Edward,'  replied  the  physi- 
cian :  "  he  refuses  all  medicines,  and  unless  this  fever  abates, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  recovery." 

Emily  stood  during  this  question  and  answer,  motionless, 
pale  as  death,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  betray- 
ing by  the  workings  of  her  fingers  in  a  kind  of  convulsive 
motion,  the  intensity  of  her  interest.  She  had  seen  the 
draught  prepared  which  it  was  so  desirable  that  Denbigh 
should  take,  and  it  now  stood  rejected  on  a  table,  where  it 
could  be  seen  through  the  open  door  of  his  room.  Almosi' 
breathless,  she  glided  in,  and  taking  the  draught  in  her 
hand,  she  approached  the  bed,  by  which  sat  John  alone, 
listening  with  a  feeling  of  despair  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
sick  man.  Emily  hesitated  once  or  twice,  as  she  drew  near 
Denbigh  ;  her  foce  had  lost  the  paleness  of  anxiety,  and 
glowed  with  another  emotion. 

''  Mr.  Denbigh  —  dear  Denbigh,"  said  Emily,  with  energy, 
unconsciously  dropping  her  voice  into  the  softest  notes  of 
persuasion,  "  will  you  refuse  me  ?  —  me,  Emily  Moseley, 
whose  life  you  have  saved  ?  " 

"  Emily  Moseley  !  "  repeated  Denbigh,  and  in  those  tones 
so  remarkable  to  his  natural  voice.  "  Is  she  safe  ?  I 
thought  she  was  killed  —  dead."  Then,  as  if  recollecting 
himself,  he  gazed  intently  on  her  countenance  ;  his  eye  be- 
came less  fiery  —  his  muscles  relaxed  —  he  smiled,  and  took, 
with  the  docility  of  a  well-trained  child,  the  pi'escribed 
medicines  from  her  hand.  His  ideas  still  wandered,  but  his 
physician,  profiting  by  the  command  Emily  possessed  over 
his  patient,  increased  his  care,  and  by  night  the  fever  had 
abated,  and  before  morning  the  wounded  man  was  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  During  the  whole  day,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  Emily  by  the  side  of  his  bed ;  but  at  times  it 
was  no  trifling  tax  on  her  feelings  to  remain  there.  He 
spoke  of  her  by  name  in  the  tenderest  manner,  although  in- 
coherently, and  in  terms  that  restored  to  the  blanched 
cheeks  of  the  distressed  girl  more  than  the  richness  of  their 
native  color.  His  thoughts  were  not  confined  to  Emily, 
however :  ho  talked  of  his  father,  of  his  mother,  and  fi*e- 
quently  spoke  of  his   poor  deserted  Marian,     The  latte? 
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name  he  flwelt  ou  in  the  language  of  the  warmest  affection, 
condenmed  his  own  desertion  of  her,  and,  taking  Emily  for 
her,  would  beg  her  forgiveness,  tell  her  her  sufferings  had 
been  enough,  and  that  he  would  return,  and  never  leave  her 
again.  At  such  moments  his  nurse  would  sometimes  show, 
by  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  her  anxiety  for  his  health  ; 
and  then,  as  he  addressed  her  by  her  proper  appellation,  all 
her  emotions  appeared  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  shame  at 
the  praises  with  which  he  overwhelmed  her.  Mrs.  Wilson 
succeeded  her  in  the  charge  of  the  patient,  and  she  retired  to 
seek  that  repose  she  so  greatly  needed. 

Ou  the  second  morning  after  receiving  the  wound,  Den- 
bigh dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  re- 
freshed and  perfectly  collected  in  mind.  The  fever  had  left 
him,  and  his  attendants  pronounced,  with  the  usual  cautious 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  his  recovery  certain.  It  were  impos- 
sible to  have  communicated  any  intelligence  moi'e  grateful 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Moseley  family  ;  for  Jane  liad 
even  lost  sight  of  her  own  lover,  in  sympathy  for  the  fate 
of  a  man  who  had  sacriiicoi   himself  to  save  her  belovad 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  recovery  of  Denbigh  was  as  rapid  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  of  his  friends  could  hope  for,  and  in  ten 
days  he  left  his  bed,  and  would  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  in  his  dressing-room,  where  Mrs.  Wilson,  accompanied 
by  Jane  or  Emily,  came  and  read  to  him  ;  and  it  was  a  re- 
mark of  Sir  Edward's  gamekeeper,  that  the  woodcocks  had 
become  so  tame  during  the  time  Mr.  Moseley  was  shut  up 
in  attendance  on  his  friend,  that  Captain  Jarvis  was  at  last 
actually  seen  to  bag  one  honestly. 

As  Jarvis  felt  something  like  a  consciousness  that  but  for 
his  folly  the  accident  would  not  have  happened,  and  also 
something  very  like  shame  for  the  manner  he  had  shrunk 
from  the  danger  Denbigh  had  so  nobly  met,  he  pretended 
a  recall  to  his  regiment,  then  on  duty  near  London,  and  leit 
the  deanery.  He  went  off  as  he  came  in  —  in  the  colonel's 
tilbury,  and  accompanied  by  his  friend  and  his  pointers. 
John,  who  saw  them  pass  from  the  windows  of  Denbigh's 
ilressing-room,  fervently  prayed  he  might  never  come  back 
again  —  the  chip-shooting  poacher  ! 

Colonel  Egertou  had  taken  leave  of  Jane  the  evening 
preceding,  with  many  assurances  of  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  should  look  forward  to  the  moment  of  their  meeting  at 

L ,  whither  he  intended  repairing  as  soon  as   his  corps 

had  gone  through  its  annual  review.  Jane  had  followed  the 
bent  of  her  natural  feelings  too  mucli,  during  the  period  of 
Denbigh's  uncertain  fate,  to  think  much  of  her  lover,  or 
anything  else  but  her  rescued  sister  and  her  preserver  ;  but 
now  the  former  was  pronounced  in  safety,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  very  reaction  of  her  grief,  was,  if  possible,  happier  than 
ever,  Jane  dwelt  in  melancholy  sadness  on  the  perfectioaa 
of  the  man  who  had  taken  with  him  the  best  alfections  (aa 
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she  thought)  of  her  heart.  "With  him  all  ^  as  perfect ;  hia 
morals  were  unexceptionable  ;  his  manners  showed  it ;  hia 
tenderness  of  disposition  manifest,  for  they  had  wept  together 
over  the  distresses  of  more  than  one  fictitious  heroine ;  ha 
temper,  how  amiable  !  he  was  never  angry  —  she  had  never 
seen  it ;  his  opinions,  his  tastes,  how  correct !  they  were  her 
own  ;  his  form,  his  face,  how  agreeable  !  —  her  eyes  had 
seen  it,  and  her  heart  acknowledged  it ;  besides,  his  eyes 
confessed  the  power  of  her  own  charms  ;  he  was  brave,  for 
he  v?as  a  soldier  ;  —  in  short,  as  Emily  had  predicted,  he 
was  a  hero  —  for  he  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

Had  Jane  been  possessed  of  less  exuberance  of  fancy,  she 
might  have  been  a  little  at  a  loss  to  identify  all  these  good 
properties  with  her  hero  ;  or  had  she  possessed  a  matured 
or  well-regulated  judgment  to  control  that  fancy,  they  might 
possibly  have  assumed  a  different  appearance.  No  expla- 
nation had  taken  place  between  them,  however.  Jane 
knew,  both  by  her  own  feelings,  and  by  all  the  legends  of 
love  from  its  earliest  days,  that  the  moment  of  parting  was 
generally  a  crisis  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  and,  with  a  back- 
wardness occasioned  by  her  modesty,  had  rather  avoided 
than  sought  an  opportunity  to  favor  the  colonel's  wishes. 
Egerton  had  not  been  over  anxious  to  come  to  the  point, 
and  everything  was  left  as  heretofore  ;  neither,  however, 
appeared  to  doubt  in  the  least  the  state  of  the  other's  affec- 
tions ;  and  there  might  be  said  to  exist  between  them  one 
of  those  not  unusual  engagements  by  implication  which  it 
would  have  been,  in  their  own  estimation,  a  breach  of  faith 
to  recede  from,  but  which,  like  all  otlier  bargains  that  are 
loosely  made,  are  sometimes  violated  when  couvenienL 
Man  is  a  creature  that,  as  experience  has  sufficiently  proved, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  his  proper  place  in  society  by 
wholesome  restrictions ;  and  we  have  often  thought  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  some  well  understood  regulations  did 
not  exist  by  which  it  became  not  only  customary,  but  in- 
(Himbent  on  him,  to  proceed  in  his  road  to  the  temple  of 
Plymen.  We  know  that  it  is  ungenerous,  ignoble,  ahnost 
unprecedented,  to  doubt  the  faith,  the  constancy,  of  a  male 
paragon  ;  yot,  somehow,  as  the  lapers  occasionally  give  n» 
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a  sample  of  such  infidelity  ;  as  we  have  sometimes  seen  a 
Eolitary  female  brooding  over  her  woes  in  silence,  and,  with 
the  seemliness  of  feminine  decorum  shrinking  from  the  dis- 
covery of  its  cause,  or  which  the  grave  has  revealed  for  the 
lirst  time,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  either  tlie  watchfulness 
of  the  parent,  or  a  sense  of  self-preservation  in  the  daughter, 
would,  for  the  want  of  a  better,  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
those  old  conventional  forms  of  courtship  which  require  a 
man  to  speak  to  be  understood,  and  a  woman  to  answer  to 
be  committed. 

There  was  a  little  parlor  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley,  that  was  the  privileged  retreat  of  none  but  the 
members  of  his  own  family.  Here  the  ladies  were  ac- 
customed to  withdraw  into  the  bosom  of  their  domestic 
quietude,  when  occasional  visitors  had  disturbed  their  or- 
dinary intercourse ;  and  many  were  the  hasty  and  unre- 
served communications  it  had  witnessed  between  the  sisters, 
in  their  stolen  flights  from  the  graver  scenes  of  the  princi- 
pal apartments.  It  might  be  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  pious 
feelings  of  the  domestic  affections.  Sir  Edward  would  re- 
tire to  it  when  fatigued  with  his  occupations,  certain  of  find- 
ing some  one  of  those  he  loved  to  draw  his  thoughts  off 
from  the  cares  of  life  to  the  little  incidents  of  his  children's 
happiness ;  and  Lady  Moseley,  even  in  the  proudest  hours 
of  her  reviving  splendor,  seldom  passed  the  door  without 
.>,kiug  in,  with  a  smile,  on  the  faces  she  might  find  there. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  room  in  the  large  mansion  of  the  baro- 
net, expressly  devoted,  by  long  usage  and  common  consent, 
to  the  purest  feelings  of  human  nature.  Into  this  apart- 
ment Denbigh  had  gained  admission,  as  the  one  nearest 
to  his  own  room  and  requiring  the  least  effort  of  his  return- 
ing strength  to  reach  it ;  and,  perhaps,  by  an  undefinable 
feeling  of  the  Moseleys  which  had  begun  to  connect  him 
with  themselves,  partly  from  his  winning  manners,  and 
partly  by  the  sense  of  the  obligation  he  had  laid  them 
under. 

One  warm  day,  John  and  his  friend  had  sought  this  re- 
creat,  in  expectation  of  meeting  his  sisters,  who  they  fooad, 
bovever,  on  inquiry,  had  walked  to  the  arbor.     Ailer  r«> 
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maining  conversing  for  an  hour  by  themselves,  John  was 
called  away  to  attend  to  a  pointer  that  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  Denbigh,  throwing  a  handkerchief  over  his  head  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  cold,  quietly  composed  himself 
on  one  of  the  comfortable  sofas  of  the  room,  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep.  Before  he  had  entirely  lost  his  conscious- 
ness, a  light  step  moving  near  him,  caught  his  ear  ;  believ- 
iu"'  it  to  be  a  servant  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  he  endeavored 
to  continue  in  his  present  mood,  until  the  quick  but  stifled 
breathing  of  some  one  nearer  than  before  roused  his  cu- 
riosity. He  commanded  himself,  however,  sufficiently  to 
remain  quiet ;  a  blind  of  a  window  near  him  was  carefully 
closed  ;  a  screen  drawn  from  a  corner  and  placed  so  as  sen- 
sibly to  destroy  the  slight  draught  of  air  in  which  he  laid 
himself;  and  other  arrangements  were  making,  but  with  a 
care  to  avoid  disturbing  him  that  rendered  them  hardly 
audible.  Presently  the  step  approached  him  again,  the 
breathing  was  quicker,  though  gentle,  the  handkerchief  was 
naoved,  but  the  hand  was  withdrawn  hastily,  as  if  afraid  of 
itself.  Another  effort  was  successful,  and  Denbigh  stole  a 
glance  through  his  dark  lashes,  on  the  figure  of  Emily  as 
she  stood  over  him  in  the  fullness  of  her  charms,  and  with  a 
face  in  which  glowed  an  interest  he  had  never  witnessed  in 
it  before.  It  undoubtedly  was  gratitude.  For  a  moment 
she  gazed  on  him,  as  her  color  increased  in  richness.  His 
hand  was  carelessly  thrown  over  an  arm  of  the  sofa ;  she 
stooped  towards  it  with  her  face  gently,  but  with  an  air  of 
modesty  that  shone  in  her  very  figure.  Denbigh  felt  the 
warmth  of  her  breath,  but  her  lips  did  not  touch  it.  Had 
he  been  inclined  to  juilge  the  actions  of  Emily  Moseley 
harshly,  it  were  impossible  to  mistake  the  movement  for 
anything  but  the  impulse  of  natural  feeling.  There  was  a 
pledge  of  innocence,  of  modesty  in  her  countenance,  tliat 
would  have  prevented  any  misconstruction  ;  and  ho  con- 
tinued quietly  awaiting  what  the  preparations  on  her  little 
mahogany  secretary  were  intended  for. 

Mi-8.  Wilson  entertained  a  great  abhorrence  of  what  ia 
sommonly  called  accomplishments  in  a  woman  ;  she  knew 
tliat  too  much  of  that  precious  time  which  couM  never  bo 
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recalled,  was  thrown  away  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  a 
smattering  in  what,  if  known,  could  never  be  of  use  to  the 
party,  and  what  can  never  bo  well  known  but  to  a  few, 
whom  nature  and  long  practice  have  enabled  to  conquer. 
Yet  as  her  niece  had  early  manifested  a  taste  for  painting, 
and  a  vivid  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  her  incli- 
nation had  been  indulged,  and  Emily  Moseley  sketched 
with  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great  readiness.  It 
would  have  been  no  subject  of  surprise,  had  admiration,  or 
some  more  powerful  feeling,  betrayed  to  the  artist,  on  this 
occasion,  the  deception  the  young  man  was  practicing.  She 
had  entered  the  room  from  her  walk,  warm  and  careless ; 
her  hair,  than  which  none  was  more  beautiful,  had  strayed 
on  her  shoulders,  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the  comb, 
and  a  lock  was  finely  contrasted  to  the  rich  color  of  a  cheek 
that  almost  burnt  with  the  exercise  and  the  excitement. 
Her  dress,  white  as  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  ;  her  looks, 
as  she  now  turned  them  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  be- 
trayed by  their  animation  the  success  of  her  art,  formed  a 
picture  in  itself,  that  Denbigh  would  have  been  content  to 
gaze  on  forever.  Her  back  was  to  a  window,  that  threw 
its  strong  light  on  the  paper  —  the  figures  of  which  were 
reflected,  as  she  occasionally  held  it  up  to  study  its  effect, 
in  a  large  mirror  so  placed  that  Denbigh  caught  a  view  of 
her  subject.  He  knew  it  at  a  glance  —  the  arbor  —  the 
gun  —  himself,  all  were  there  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been 
drawn  before  —  it  must  have  been,  from  its  perfect  state, 
and  Emily  had  seized  a  favorable  moment  to  complete  his 
own  resemblance.  Her  touches  were  light  and  finishing, 
and  as  the  picture  was  frequently  held  up  for  considera- 
tion, he  had  some  time  allowed  for  studying  it.  His  own 
resemblance  was  strong ;  his  eyes  were  turned  on  herself, 
to  whom  Denbigh  thought  she  had  not  done  ample  jus- 
tice, but  the  man  who  held  the  gun  bore  no  likeness  to 
John  Moseley,  except  iu  dress.  A  slight  movement  of  the 
muscles  of  the  sleeper's  mouth  might  have  betrayed  hia 
consciousness,  had  not  Emily  been  too  intent  on  the  pic- 
ture, as  she  turned  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  strong  light  fell 
on  the  recoiling  figure  of  Capi^in  Jarvis.    The  resemblano? 
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was  wonderful  Denbigh  thought  he  would  have  known  it, 
had  he  seen  it  in  the  Academy  itself.  The  noise  of  some 
one  approaching  closed  the  portfolio  ;  it  was  only  a  servauti 
yet  Emily  did  not  resume  her  pencil :  Denbigh  watched  her 
motions,  as  she  put  the  picture  carefully  in  a  private  drawer 
of  the  secretary,  reopened  the  blind,  replaced  the  screen, 
and  laid  the  handkerchief,  the  last  thing  on  his  face,  with  a 
movement  almost  imperceptible  to  himself 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  said  Denbigh,  looking  at  his 
watch  ;  "  I  owe  an  apology,  Miss  Moseley,  for  making  so 
free  with  your  parlor  ;  but  I  was  too  lazy  to  move." 

"  Apology !  Mr.  Denbigh,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  color 
varying  with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  trembling  at  what 
she  thought  the  nearness  of  detection,  "  you  have  no  apol- 
ogy to  make  for  your  present  debility  ;  and  surely,  surely> 
least  of  all  to  me  !  " 

"  I  understand  from  Mr.  Moseley,"  continued  Denbigh, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  our  obligation  is  at  least  mutual ;  to 
your  perseverance  and  care.  Miss  Moseley,  after  the  physi- 
cians had  given  me  up,  I  believe  I  am,  under  Providence, 
indebted  for  my  recovery." 

Emily  was  not  vain,  and  least  of  all  addicted  to  a  dis- 
play of  any  of  her  acquirements  ;  very  few  even  of  her 
friends  knew  she  ever  held  a  pencil  in  her  hand ;  yet  did 
she  now  unaccountably  throw  open  her  portfolio,  and  oflfer 
its  contents  to  the  examination  of  her  companion.  It  was 
done  almost  instantaneously  and  with  great  freedom,  though 
not  without  certain  flushiugs  of  the  face  and  heavings  of 
the  bosom,  that  would  have  eclipsed  Grace  Chatterton  in 
her  happiest  moments  of  natural  flattery.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Denbigh  to  pursue  a  subject 
which  had  begun  to  grow  extremely  interesting,  both  from 
its  import  and  the  feelings  of  the  parties,  it  would  have 
been  rude  to  decline  viewing  the  contents  of  a  lady's  port- 
folio. The  drawings  were,  many  of  them,  interesting,  and 
the  exhibitor  of  them  now  appeared  as  anxious  to  remove 
them  in  haste,  as  she  had  but  the  moment  before  been  to 
direct  his  attention  to  her  performances.  Denbigh  would 
\}%ye  given  much  to  daro  to  ask  for  the  paper  so  carefully 
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Secreted  iu  the  private  drawer ;  but  neither  the  priucipal 
ageucy  he  had  himself  in  the  scene,  nor  delicacy  to  his  com- 
panion's wish  for  concealment,  would  allow  of  ths  request 

"  Doctor  Ives  !  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you,"'  said  Emily, 
hastily  closing  her  jDortfolio,  and  before  Denbigh  had  gone 
half  through  its  contents;  "you  have  become  almos^  a 
stranger  to  us  since  Clara  left  us." 

"  No,  no,  my  little  friend,  never  a  stranger,  I  hope,  at 
Moseley  Hall,"  cried  the  doctor,  pleasantly ;  "  George,  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  look  so  well  —  you  have  even  a  color 
—  there  is  a  letter  for  you,  from  Marian." 

Denbigh  took  the  letter  eagerly,  and  retired  to  a  window 
to  peruse  it.  His  hand  shook  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  his 
interest  in  the  writer,  or  its  contents,  could  not  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  any  observer,  however  indifferent. 

"Now,  IMiss  Emily,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
order  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  after  my  ride,  believe 
me,  you  will  do  a  very  charitable  act,"  cried  the  doctor,  as 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  sofa. 

Emily  was  standing  by  the  little  table,  deeply  musing  on 
the  contents  of  her  portfolio ;  for  her  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  outside,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  through  the 
leather  covering  their  merits  and  faults. 

"  Miss  Emily  Moseley,"  contmued  the  doctor,  gravely, 
**  am  I  to  die  of  thirst  or  not,  this  warm  day  ?  " 

"  Do  you  wish  anything,  Doctor  Ives  ?  " 

"  A  servant  to  get  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water." 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me,  my  dear  sir  ?  "  said  Emily, 
as  she  threw  open  a  cellaret,  and  handed  him  what  he 
wanted. 

"  There,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great  plenty,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  an  arch  expression  ;  "  I  really  thought  I  had  asked 
you  thrice  —  but  I  believe  you  were  studying  something  in 
that  portfolio." 

Emily  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  laugh  at  her  own 
absence  of  mind  ;  but  she  would  have  given  the  world  to 
blow  who  Marian  was. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

As  a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  received  his  \i  onn<?, 
Denbigh  took  an  opportunity,  one  morning  at  breakfast, 
v.here  he  was  well  enough  now  to  meet  his  friends,  to 
announce  his  intention  of  trespassing  no  longer  on  their 
kindness,  but  of  I'eturning  that  day  to  the  rectory.  The 
communication  distressed  the  whole  family,  and  the  baronet 
turned  to  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  as  he  took  one 
of  his  hands,  and  said  with  an  air  of  solemnity, — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  could  wish  you  to  make  this  house  your 
home ;  Dr.  Ives  may  have  known  you  longer,  and  may 
have  the  claim  of  relationship  on  you,  but  I  am  certain  he 
cannot  love  you  better ;  and  are  not  the  ties  of  gratitude 
as  binding  as  those  of  blood  ?  " 

Denbigh  was  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward's 
manner. 

"  The  regiment  I  belong  to,  Sir  Edward,  will  be  reviewed 
next  week,  and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  leave  here;  there 
is  one  it  is  proper  I  should  visit,  a  near  connection,  who  ia 
acquainted  with  the  escape  I  have  met  with,  and  wishes 
naturally  to  see  me ;  besides,  my  dear  Sir  Edward,  she  has 
many  causes  of  sorrow,  and  it  is  a  debt  I  owe  her  affection 
to  endeavor  to  relieve  them." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  family, 
or  hardly  of  himself,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed 
[»lainly  showed  the  interest  his  listeners  took  in  the  little 
he  uttered. 

That  connection,  thought  Emily  —  I  wonder  if  her  name 
he  Marian?  But  nothing  further  passed,  excepting  the 
affectionate    regrets  of   her  father,  and   the    promises  of 

Denbigh  to  visit  them  again  before  he  left  B ,  and  ol 

joining  them  at   L immediately  after  the  review   of 
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whicli  be  bad  spoken.     As  soon  as  he  had  breakfa^ited, 
John  drove  him  iu  his  phaeton  to  the  rectory. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  like  the  rest  of  the  baronet's  family,  had 
been  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  debt  they  owed  this 
young  man  to  interfere  with  her  favorite  system  of  caution 
against  too  great  an  intimacy  between  her  niece  and  her 
preserver.  Close  observation  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ivee 
had  prepared  her  to  give  him  her  esteem ;  but  the  gal- 
lantry, the  self-devotion  he  had  displayed  to  Emily,  was  an 
act  calculated  to  remove  heavier  objections  tliau  she  could 
imagine  as  likely  to  exist  to  his  becoming  her  husband. 
That  he  meant  it,  was  evident  from  his  whole  deportment 
of  late.  Since  the  morning  the  portfolio  was  produced, 
Denbigh  had  given  a  more  decided  preference  to  her  nieco. 
The  liice  discrimination  of  Mrs.  "Wilson  would  not  have 
said  his  feelings  had  become  stronger,  but  that  he  labored 
less  to  conceal  them.  That  he  loved  her  niece  she  sus- 
pected from  the  first  fortnight  of  their  acquaintance,  and  it 
had  given  additional  stimulus  to  her  investigation  into  hia 
character ;  but  to  doubt  it,  after  stepping  between  her  and 
death,  would  have  been  to  have  mistaken  human  nature. 
There  was  one  qualification  she  would  have  wished  to  have 
been  certain  he  possessed;  before  this  accident,  she  would 
have  made  it  an  indispensable  one  ;  but  the  gratitude,  the 
affections  of  Emily,  she  believed  now  to  be  too  deeply  en- 
gaged to  make  the  strict  inquiry  she  otherwise  would  have 
done  ;  and  she  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  if 
Denbigh  were  not  a  true  Christian,  he  was  at  least  a  stiictly 
moral  man,  and  assuredly  one  who  well  understood  the 
beauties  of  a  religion  she  almost  conceived  it  impossible 
for  any  impartial  and  intelligent  man  long  to  resist.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Wilson,  having  in  some  measure  interfered  with 
her  system,  like  others,  had,  on  finding  it  impossible  to 
conduct  so  that  reason  would  justify  all  slie  did,  began  to 
find  reasons  for  what  she  thouglit  best  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.  Denbigh,  however,  both  by  his  acta 
and  his  opinions,  had  created  such  an  estimate  of  his  worth 
in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  there  would  have  been 
but  little  danger  of  a  repulse  had  no  fortuitous  accideti 
kolped  him  in  his  way  to  her  favor. 
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"  Who  have  we  here  ?  "  said  Lady  Mojeley.     "  A  ia& 
daulet  aud  four  —  the  Earl  of  Bolton,  I  declare  !  " 

Lady  Moseley  turned  from  the  window  with  that  col- 
lected grace  she  so  well  loved,  and  so  well  knew  how  to 
assume,  to  receive  her  noble  visitor.  Lord  Boltou  was  a 
bachelor  of  sixty-five,  who  had  long  been  attached  to  the 
court,  and  retained  much  of  the  manners  of  the  old  school. 
His  principal  estate  was  in  Ireland,  aud  most  of  that  time 
whicli  his  duty  at  Windsor  did  not  require  he  gave  to  the 
improvement  of  his  Irish  property.  Thus,  although  on 
perfectly  good  terms  with  the  baronet's  family,  they  seldom 
met.  With  General  Wilson  he  had  been  at  college,  aud  to 
his  widow  he  always  showed  much  of  that  regard  he  had 
invariably  professed  for  her  husband.  The  obligation  he 
had  conferred,  unasked,  on  Francis  Ives,  was  one  conferred 
on  all  his  friends,  and  his  reception  was  now  warmer  than 
usual. 

''  My  Lady  Moseley,"-  said  the  earl,  bowing  formally  on 
her  hand,  "  your  looks  do  ample  justice  to  the  air  of 
Northamptonshire.     I  hope  you  enjoy  your  usual  health." 

Then,  waiting  her  equally  courteous  answer,  lie  paid  his 
compliments,  in  succession,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  ;  a  mode  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  discover  their 
several  conditions,  but  not  a  little  tedious  in  its  operations, 
and  somewhat  tiresome  to  the  legs. 

"We  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  lordship," 
said  Sir  Edward,  in  his  simple  aud  warm-hearted  way, 
*'  that  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  repay  more 
amply  than  by  our  thanks." 

The  earl  was,  or  affected  to  be,  surprised,  as  he  required 
an  explanation. 

"  The  living  at  Bolton,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  with  dignity. 

"  Yes,"  continued  her  husband  ;  "  in  giving  the  living  to 
Frank  you  did  me  a  favor,  equal  to  what  you  wouKl  have 
done  had  he  been  my  own  child  ;  and  unsolicited,  too,  my 
lord,  it  was  an  additional  compliment." 

The  earl  sat  rather  uneasy  during  this  speech,  but  the 
love  of  truth  prevailed  ;  for  he  had  been  too  much  about 
the  person  of  our  beloved  Buvuieigu  not  to  rotaiu  all  tho 
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impressions  of  his  youth ;  and  after  a  little  struggle  with 
his  self-love  he  answered,  — 

"  Not  unsolicited,  Sir  Edward.  I  have  no  doubt,  had 
my  better  fortune  allowed  me  the  acquaintance  of  my  preS' 
ent  rector,  his  own  merit  would  have  obtained  what  a  sense 
of  justice  requires  I  should  say  was  granted  to  an  applicant 
to  whom  the  ear  of  royalty  itself  would  not  have  been 
deaf" 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  Moseleys  now  to  look  surprised, 
and  Sir  Edward  ventured  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  It  was  my  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  who  ap- 
plied for  it,  as  a  favor  done  to  himself;  and  Pendennyss  is 
a  man  not  to  be  refused  anything." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  with  ani- 
mation ;  "  and  in  what  way  came  we  to  be  under  this  obli- 
gation to  Lord  Pendennyss  ?  " 

"  He  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  during  my  visit  to  Ire- 
land, madam,"  replied  the  earl  ;  "  and  on  inquiring  of  my 
steward  after  his  old  friend.  Doctor  Stevens,  learnt  his 
death,  and  the  claims  of  Mr.  Ives ;  but  the  reason  he  gave 
me  was  his  interest  in  the  widow  of  General  Wilson," 
bowing  with  much  solemnity  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  the  earl  yet  remembers  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  Are  we  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  soon  ?  " 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  saying  he 
should  be  here  in  all  next  week,  madam."  And  turning 
pleasantly  to  Jane  and  her  sister,  he  continued,  "  Sir  Ed- 
ward, you  have  here  rewards  fit  for  heavier  services,  and 
the  earl  is  a  great  admirer  of  female  charms." 

"  Is  he  not  married,  my  lord  ?  "  asked  the  baronet,  with 
great  simplicity. 

"  No,    baronet,   nor   engaged ;    but   how  long   he    will 
remain  so  after  his  hardihood  in  venturing  into  this  neigh 
borhood,    will,  I    trust,  depend  on   one   of   these    youug 
ladies." 

Jane  looked  grave,  for  trifling  on  love  was  heresy  in  her 
?3timation ;  but    Emily    laughed,    with    an    expression   in 
10 
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which  a  skillful  physiognomist  might  have  read  —  If  he 

means  me,  he  is  mistaken. 

"  Your  cousin,  Lord  Chatterton,  has  found  interest,  Sif 
Edward,"  continued  the  peer,  "  to  obtain  his  father's  situa- 
tion ;  and  if  reports  speak  truth,  he  wishes  to  become  more 
nearly  related  to  you,  baronet." 

"  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  can  happen,"  said  Sir 
Edward  with  a  smile,  and  who  had  not  art  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  thoughts,  "  unless  he  takes  my  sister,  here." 

The  cheeks  of  both  the  young  ladies  now  vied  with  the 
rose  ;  and  the  peer,  observing  he  had  touched  on  forbidden 
ground,  added,  "  Chatterton  was  fortunate  to  find  friends 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  powerful  interest  of  Lord 
Haverford." 

"  To  whom  was  he  indebted  for  the  place,  my  lord  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  It  was  whispered  at  court,  madam,"  said  the  earl, 
sensibly  lowering  his  voice,  and  speaking  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  "  and  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  is  fonder  of  dis- 
coveries than  a  lord  of  the  council  —  that  his  Grace  of  Der- 
went  threw  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  interest  into  the 
scale  on  the  baron's  side,  but  you  are  not  to  suppose,"  rais- 
ing his  hand  gracefully,  with  a  wave  of  rejection,  "  that  I 
speak  from  authority ;  only  a  surmise.  Sir  Edward,  only  t* 
surmise,  my  lady." 

"  Is  not  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  Denbigh  ?  " 
inquired  JNIrs.  Wilson,  with  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  Denbigh,"  replied  the  earl,  with  a 
gravity  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  dignities ;  "  one  of 
our  most  ancient  names,  and  descended  on  the  female  side 
from  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors." 

He  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  on  bowing  to  ilxa 
younger  ladies,  laughingly  repeated  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing his  cousin  (an  epithet  he  never  omitted)  Peudeunyss  to 
their  feet. 

"  Do  you  think,  sister,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  after  the 
earl  had  retired,  "  that  Mr.  Denbigh  is  of  the  house  of 
Derwent  ?  " 

"  I  canuot  say,"  replied  ^Irs.  Wilson,  musing,  "  yet  it  ia 
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odd,  —  Chatterton  told  me  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Harriet  Denbigh,  but  not  with  the  duke." 

As  this  was  spoken  in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy,  it 
received  no  answer,  and  was  in  fact  but  little  attended  to 
by  any  of  the  party,  excepting  Emily,  who  glanced  her  eye 
once  or  twice  at  her  aunt  as  she  was  speaking,  with  an 
interest  the  name  of  Denbigh  never  failed  to  excite. 
Harriet  was,  she  thought,  a  pretty  name,  but  Mariar-  was 
a  prettier ;  if,  thought  Emily,  I  could  know  a  Marian  Den- 
bigh, I  am  sure  I  could  love  her,  and  her  name  too. 

The  Moseleys  now  began  to  make  their  preparations  for 

their  departure  to  L ,  and  the  end  of  the  succeeding 

Week  was  fixed  for  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  go. 
Mrs.  Wilson  urged  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Earl  of 
Peudennyss,  a  young  man  in  whom,  although  she  had  re- 
linquished her  former  romantic  wish  of  uniting  him  to 
Emily,  in  favor  of  Denbigh,  she  yet  felt  a  deep  interest, 
growing  out  of  his  connection  with  the  last  moments  of 
her  husband,  and  his  uniformly  high  character. 

Sir  Edward  accordingly  acquainted  his  uncle,  that  on 
the  following  Saturday  he  might  expect  to  receive  himselt 
and  family,  intending  to  leave  the  hall  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  reach  Benfield  Lodge  to  dinner. 
This  arrangement  once  made,  and  Mr.  Benfield  notified  of 
it,  was  unalterable,  the  old  man  holding  a  variation  from  an 
engagement  a  deadly  sin.  The  week  succeeding  the  acci- 
dent which  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal  to  Denbigh,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hall  were  surprised  with  the  approach  of 
a  being,  as  singular  in  his  manners  and  dress  as  the  equi- 
page which  conveyed  him  to  the  door  of  the  house.  The 
latter  consisted  of  a  high-backed,  old-fashioned  sulky,  loaded 
with  leather  and  large-headed  brass  nails ;  wheels  at  least 
a  quarter  larger  in  circumference  than  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  wings  on  each  side  large  enough  to  have  sup- 
ported a  full  grown  roc  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  upper 
•ir.  It  was  drawn  by  a  horse,  once  white,  but  whose  milky 
hue  was  tarnished  through  age  with  large  and  numerous 
rt»d  lipota,  and  whose  mane  and  tail  did  not  appear  to  haye 
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suffered  by  the  shears  during  the  present  leign.  The  being 
who  alighted  from  this  antiquated  vehicle  was  tall  and 
excessively  thin,  wore  his  own  hair  drawn  over  his  almost 
naked  head  into  a  long,  thin  queue,  which  reached  half  way 
down  his  back,  closely  cased  in  numerous  windings  of 
leather,  or  the  skin  of  some  fish.  His  drab  coat  was  in 
shape  between  a  frock  and  a  close-body,  —  close-body,  in- 
deed, it  was  ;  for  the  buttons,  which  were  in  size  about 
equal  to  an  old-fashioned  China  saucer,  were  buttoned  to 
the  very  throat,  thereby  setting  off  his  shape  to  peculiar 
advantage  ;  his  breeches  were  buckskin,  and  much  soiled ; 
his  stockings  blue  yarn,  although  it  was  midsummer ;  and 
his  shoes  were  provided  with  buckles  of  dimensions  pro- 
portionate to  the  aforesaid  buttons  ;  his  age  might  have 
been  seventy,  but  his  walk  was  quick,  and  the  movements 
of  his  whole  system  showed  great  activity  both  of  mind 
and  body.  He  was  ushered  into  the  room  where  the  gen- 
tlemen were  sitting ;  and  having  made  a  low  and  extremely 
modest  bow,  he  deliberately  put  on  his  spectacles,  thrust 
his  hand  into  an  outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  produced 
from  under  its  huge  flaps  a  black  leathern  pocket-book 
about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  octavo  volume  ;  after  ex- 
amining carefully  the  multitude  of  papers  it  contained,  he 
selected  a  letter,  and  having  returned  the  pocket-book  to 
its  ample  apartment,  read  aloud,  — 

"  For   Sir    Edward    Moseley,   Bart.,  of  Moseley   Hall, 

B ,  Northamptonshire  —  with  care  and  speed,  by  the 

hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson,  steward  of  Benfield  Lodge, 
Norfolk;"  and  dropping  his  sharp  voice,  he  stalked  up  to 
the  baronet,  and  presented  the  epistle,  with  another  rev- 
erence. 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,  Johnson,"  said  Sir  Edward  aa 
soon  as  he  delivered  his  errand  (for  until  he  saw  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  he  had  thought  some  accident  had  oc- 
curred to  his  uncle),  "  this  is  the  first  visit  you  have  ever 
honored  me  with  ;  come,  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you 
go  to  your  dinner  ;  let  us  drink,  that  it  may  LOt  be  tho 
Ust." 

"Sir  Edward  Moseley,  and  you,  honorable  geotlcmoa 
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will  pardon  me,"  replied  the  steward,  in  his  own  soleum 
key,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  of  his  majesty's 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  I  devoutly  wish  it  may  prove  the 
last  - —  Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  honorable  healths.'' 

This  was  the  only  real  speech  the  old  man  made  during 
his  visit,  unless  an  occasional  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion could  be  thought  so.  He  remained,  by  Sir  Edward's 
positive  order,  until  the  following  day  ;  for  having  de- 
livered his  message,  and  receiving  its  answer,  he  was  about 
to  take  his  departure  that  evening,  thinking  be  might  get 
a  good  piece  on  his  road  homewards,  as  it  wanted  half  at 
hour  to  sunset.  On  the  following  morning,  with  the  sun. 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  teen 
born,  and  which  he  had  never  left  for  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time  in  his  life.  In  the  evening,  as  he  was  ushered  in 
by  John  (who  had  known  him  from  his  own  childhood,  and 
loved  to  show  him  attention)  to  the  room  in  which  he  was 
to  sleep,  he  broke  what  the  young  man  called  his  inveterate 
silence,  with,  "  Young  Mr.  Moseley  —  young  gentleman  — 
might  I  presume  —  to  ask  —  to  see  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  What  gentleman  ?  "  cried  John,  astonished  at  the  re- 
quest, and  at  his  speaking  so  much. 

"  That  saved  Miss  Emmy's  life,  sir." 

John  now  fully  comprehended  him,  and  led  the  way  to 
Denbigh's  room ;  he  was  asleep,  but  they  were  admitted  to 
his  bed-side.  The  steward  stood  for  ten  minutes  gazing 
on  the  sleeper  in  silence  ;  and  John  observed,  as  he  blew 
his  nose  on  regaining  his  own  apartment,  that  his  little 
gray  eyes  twinkled  with  a  lustre  which  could  not  be  taken 
for  anything  but  a  tear. 

As  the  letter  was  as  characteristic  of  the  writer  as  its 
bearer  was  of  his  vocation,  we  may  be  excused  giving  it 
at  length. 

"Deae  Sib  Edward  and  NEPnEW, — 

"  Your  letter  reached  the  lodge  too  late  to  be  answered 
that  evening,  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  my  bed  ;  but  I 
hasten  to  write  my  congratulations,  remembering  the  often 
•epeated  maxim  of  my  kinsman  Lord  Gosford,  that  letters 
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Bhould  be  answered  immediately ;  indeed,  a  neglect  of  it 
had  very  nigh  brought  about  an  affair  of  honor  betweeu 
the  earl  and  Sir  Stephens  Hallett.  Sir  Stephens  was 
always  opposed  to  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  this 
realm ;  and  I  have  often  thought  something  might  have 
passed  in  the  debate  itself,  which  commenced  the  cor- 
respondence, as  the  earl  certainly  told  him  as  much  as  if 
lie  were  a  traitor  to  his  King  and  country. 

"  But  it  seems  that  your  daughter  Emily  has  been  res- 
cued from  death  by  the  grandson  of  General  Denbigh, 
who  sat  with  us  in  the  house.  Now  I  always  had  a  good 
opinion  of  this  young  Denbigh,  who  reminds  me,  every 
time  I  look  of  him,  of  my  late  brother,  your  father-in-law 
that  was ;  and  I  send  my  steward,  Peter  Johnson,  express 
to  the  hall,  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  sick  man,  and 
bring  me  back  a  true  account  how  he  fares  :  for  should  he 
be  wanting  for  anything  within  the  gift  of  Roderic  Ben- 
field,  he  has  only  to  speak  to  have  it ;  not  that  I  suppose, 
nephew,  you  will  willingly  allow  him  to  suffer  for  anything, 
but  Peter  is  a  man  of  close  observation,  although  he  is  of 
few  words,  and  may  suggest  something  beneficial  that 
might  escape  younger  heads.  I  pray  for  —  that  is,  I  hope 
the  young  man  will  recover,  as  your  letter  gives  great 
hopes  ;  and  if  he  should  want  any  little  matter  to  help 
him  along  in  the  army,  as  I  take  it  he  is  not  over  wealthy, 
you  have  now  a  good  opportunity  to  offer  your  assistance 
handsomely  ;  and  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  your  ar- 
rangements for  this  winter,  your  draft  on  me  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds  will  be  paid  at  sight :  for  fear  he  may  be  proud, 
and  not  choose  to  accept  your  assistance,  I  have  this  morn- 
ing detained  Peter,  while  he  has  put  a  codicil  to  my  will, 
leaving  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  You  may  tell  Emily 
she  is  a  naughty  child,  or  she  would  have  written  me  the 
whole  story  ;  but,  poor  dear,  I  suppose  she  has  other  thiiiga 

on  her  mind  just  now.    God   bless  Mr. that   is,  God 

jlesa  you  all,  and  try  if  you  cannot  get  a  lieutenant- 
oolonolcy  at  once  —  tlie  brother  of  Lady  Juliana's  friend 
^aa  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the  first  step. 

'^UODBRIG    BeNFIELO." 
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The  result  of  Peter's  recounoitering  expedition  has  never 
reached  our  knowledge,  unless  the  arrival  of  a  servant 
some  days  after  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  pair  of  euormoua 
goggles,  and  which  the  old  gentleman  assured  his  nephew 
in  a  note,  both  Peter  and  himself  had  found  useful  to 
weak  eyes  in  their  occasional  sickness,  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  prudent  forecast  of  the  sagacious  steward. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  morning  on  which  Denbigh  left  B was  a  mel- 
ancholy one  to  all  the  members  of  the  little  cinJe,  in  which 
he  had  been  so  distinguished  for  his  modesty,  his  intelli- 
gence, and  his  disinterested  intrepidity.  Sir  Edward  took 
an  opportunity  solemnly  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  him,  and  having  retired  to  his 
library,  delicately  and  earnestly  pressed  his  availing  him- 
self of  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Benfield  to  advance  his  in- 
terest in  the  army. 

"  Look  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  good 
baronet,  pressing  him  by  the  hand,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes,  "  as  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  you 
have  so  recently  lost.  You  are  my  child ;  I  feel  as  a  pa- 
rent to  you,  and  must  be  suffered  to  act  as  one." 

To  this  affectionate  offer  of  Sir  Edward,  Denbigh  re- 
plied with  an  emotion  equal  to  that  of  the  baronet,  thougii 
he  declined,  with  respectful  language,  his  offered  assistance 
as  unnecessary.  He  had  friends  powerful  enough  to  ad- 
vance his  interests,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  money  ; 
and  on  taking  Sir  Edward's  hand,  as  he  left  the  apartment, 
he  added  with  great  warmth,  *'yet,  ray  dear  sir,  the  day 
will  come,  I  hope,  when  I  shall  ask  a  boon  from  your 
hands,  that  no  act  of  mine  or  a  life  of  service  could  entitle 
me  to  receive." 

The  baronet  smiled  his  assent  to  a  request  he  already 
understood,  and  Denbigh  withdrew. 

John  Moseley  insisted  on  putting  the  bays  in  requisition 
to  carry  Denbigh  for  the  first  stage,  and  they  now  stood 
caparisoned  for  the  jaunt,  with  their  master  in  a  less  joy- 
ous mood  than  common,  waiting  the  a])pearauce  of  his  conk 
puuoik 
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Emily  delighted  in  their  annual  excursion  to  Benfield 
Lodge.  She  was  beloved  so  warmly,  and  returned  the 
affection  of  its  owner  so  sincerely,  that  the  arrival  of  the 
day  never  failed  to  excite  that  flow  of  spirits  which  gener- 
ally accompanies  anticipated  pleasures,  ere  experience  has 
proved  how  trifling  are  the  greatest  enjoyments  the  scenes 
of  this  life  bestow.  Yet  as  the  day  of  their  departure 
drew  near,  her  spirits  sunk  in  proportion ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Denbigh's  leave-taking,  Emily  seemed  anything 
but  exclusively  liappy.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
and  a  redness  about  her  eyes  that  alarmed  Lady  Moseley  ; 
but  as  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  as  fine  a  color  as  the  heart  could  wish,  the  anx- 
ious mother  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
son there  was  no  danger,  and  she  accompanied  her  sister  to 
her  own  room  for  some  purpose  of  domestic  economy.  It 
was  at  this  moment  Denbigh  entered :  he  had  paid  hig 
adieus  to  the  matrons  at  the  door,  and  been  directed  by 
them  to  the  little  parlor  in  quest  of  Emily. 

*'  I  have  come  to  make  my  parting  compliments,  Miss 
Moseley,"  he  said;  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  ventured  to 
hold  forth  his  hand.  "May  Heaven  preserve  you,"  he 
continued,  holding  it  in  fervor  to  his  bosom :  then  dropping 
it,  he  hastily  retired,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  any 
longer  to  utter  all  he  felt,  Emily  stood  a  few  moments, 
pale  and  almost  inanimate,  as  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  from 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  sought  a  shelter  in  a  seat  of  the 
window.  Lady  Moseley,  on  returning,  was  alarmed  lest 
the  draught  would  increase  her  indisposition  ;  but  her  sis- 
ter, observing  that  the  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road,  thought  the  air  too  mild  to  do  her  injury. 

The  personages  who  composed  the  society  at  B had 

now,  in  a  great  measure,  separated,  in  pursuit  of  their  du- 
ties or  their  pleasures.  The  merchant  and  his  family  left 
the  deanery  for  a  watering-place.  Francis  and  Clara  had 
gone  on  a  little  tour  of  pleasure  in   the  northern  counties, 

to  take  L in  their  return  homeward ;  and  the  mormng 

arrived  for  the  commencement  of  the  baronet's  journey 
to  the  same  place.     The  carriages  bad  been  ordered,  and 
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servants  were  running  in  various  ways,  busily  employed  in 
tlieir  several  occupations,  when  Mrs.  Wilson,  accompanied 
by  John  and  his  sisters,  returned  from  a  walk  they  had 
taken  to  avoid  the  bustle  of  the  house.  A  short  distance 
from  the  park  gates,  an  equipage  was  observed  approach- 
ing, creating  by  its  numerous  horses  and  attendants  a  Sust 
which  drove  the  pedestrians  to  one  side  of  the  road.  An 
micommonly  elegant  and  admirably  fitted  travelling  ba- 
rouche and  six  rolled  by,  with  the  graceful  steadiness  of 
an  English  equipage :  several  servants  on  horseback  were 
iu  attendance ;  and  our  little  party  were  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  establishment. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  Lord  Bolton  drives  such  elegant 
horses  ?  "  cried  John,  with  the  ardor  of  a  connoisseur  in 
that  noble  animal.  "  They  are  the  finest  set  in  the  king- 
dom." 

Jane's  eye  had  seen,  through  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  ar- 
morial bearings,  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  dark  glossy 
panels  of  the  carriage,  and  she  observed,  "  It  is  an  earl's 
coronet,  but  they  are  not  the  Bolton  arms."  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Emily  had  noticed  a  gentleman  reclining  at  his  ease, 
as  the  owner  of  the  gallant  show  ;  but  its  passage  was  too 
rapid  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
courteous  old  eai-1 ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Wilson  remarked,  she 
thought  him  a  younger  man  than  her  friend. 

*'  Pray,  sir,"  said  John  to  a  tardy  groom,  as  he  civilly 
walked  his  horse  by  the  ladies,  "  who  has  passed  in  the 
barouche  ?  " 

"  My  Lord  Pendennyss,  sir." 

"  Pendemiyss  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  tone  of 
regret,  "  how  unfortunate  !  " 

Slie  had  seen  the  day  named  for  his  visit  pass  without 
his  arrival,  and  now,  as  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the  op- 
piirtunity,  he  had  come  for  the  second  time  into  her  neigh- 
borhood. Emily  had  learnt  by  the  solicitude  of  her  aun^ 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  young  peer's  movements,  and  do 
gired  John  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  groom. 

"  Where  does  your  lord  stop  to-night  ?  " 

**  At   BuUou   Castle,  air ;  and   I  beard  my  lord   tuU  hit 
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valet  that  he  intencled  staying  one  day  hereabouts,  and  tha 
day  after  to-morrow  he  goes  to  "Wales,  your  honor." 

"  I  thank  you,  friend,"  said  John  :  when  the  man  spurred 
his  horse  after  the  cavalcade.  The  carriages  were  at  the 
door,  and  Sir  Edward  had  been  hurrying  Jane  to  enter,  as 
a  servant  in  rich  livery  and  well  mounted,  galloped  up  and 
delivered  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  opening  it,  read 
the  following :  — 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss  begs  leave  to  present  his 
most  respectful  compliments  to  ]\Irs.  Wilson  and  the  family 
of  Sir  Edward  Moseley.  Lord  Pendennyss  will  have  the 
honor  of  paying  his  respects  in  person  at  any  moment  that 
the  widow  of  his  late  invaluable  friend,  Lieutenant-General 
Wilson,  will  please  to  appoint. 

"  Bolton  Castlk,  Friday  evening." 

To  this  note  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly  regretting  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  paragon,  wrote  in  reply  a  short  letter,  disliking  the  for- 
mality of  a  note. 

"  My  Lord,  —  I  sincerely  regret  that  an  engagement 
which  cannot  be  postponed  compels  us  to  leave  Moseley 
Hall  within  the  hour,  and  must,  in  consequence,  deprive  us 
of  the  pleasure  of  your  intended  visit.  But  as  circum- 
stances have  connected  your  lordship  with  some  of  the 
dearest,  although  the  most  melancholy  events  of  my  life,  I 
earnestly  beg  you  will  no  longer  consider  us  as  strangers  to 
your  person,  as  we  have  long  ceased  to  be  to  your  charac- 
ter. It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  Shut 
there  will  be  a  prospect  of  our  meeting  in  town  next  winter, 
where  I  may  find  a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  expressing 
those  grateful  feelings  so  long  due  to  your  lordship  from 
your  sincere  friend,  Charlotte  Wilson. 

"  MosEiJEY  Hall,  Friday  morning." 

With  this  answer  the  servant  was  despatched,  and  the 
carriages  moved  on.  John  had  induced  Emily  to  truat 
herself  once  more  to  the  bays  and  bis  skill ;  but  on  per« 
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ceiving  the  melancholy  of  her  aunt,  she  insisted  on  ex* 
changing  seats  with  Jane,  who  had  accepted  a  place  in  the 
carnage  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  No  objection  being  made,  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her  niece  rode  the  first  afternoon  together  in 
her  travelling  chaise.  The  road  ran  within  a  mile  of  Bol' 
ton  Castle,  and  the  ladies  endeavored  in  vain  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  person  of  the  young  nobleman.  Emily  was 
willing  to  gratify  her  aunt's  propensity  to  dwell  on  the 
character  and  history  of  her  favorite  ;  and  hoping  to  with- 
draw her  attention  gradually  from  more  unpleasant  recol- 
lections, asked  several  trifling  questions  relating  to  those 
points. 

"  The  earl  must  be  very  rich,  aunt,  from  the  style  he 
maintains." 

"  Very,  my  dear  ;  his  family  I  am  unacquainted  with, 
but  I  understand  his  title  is  an  extremely  ancient  one ;  and 
some  one,  I  believe  Lord  Bolton,  mentioned  that  his  estates 
in  Wales  alone,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year." 

"  Much  good  might  be  done,"  said  Emily,  thoughtfully, 
"  with  such  a  fortune." 

"  Much  good  is  done,"  cried  her  aunt,  with  fervor.  "  I 
am  told  by  every  one  who  knows  him,  his  donations  are 
large  and  frequent.  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  said  he  was 
extremely  simple  in  his  habits,  and  it  leaves  large  sums  at 
his  disposal  every  year." 

"The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  charity,"  said 
EmUy,  with  an  arch  smile  and  a  slight  color. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  in  her  turn  as  she  answered,  "  Not 
always,  but  it  is  cliarity  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Sir  Herbert  knew  him,  then  ?  "  said  Emily. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  they  were  associated  together  in  the 
service  for  several  years,  and  he  spoke  of  him  with  a  fer- 
vor equal  to  my  warmest  expectations." 

The  *  Moseley  Arms '  in  F was  kept  by  an  old  butler 

of  the  family,  and  Sir  Edward  every  year,  in  going  to  or 

coming  from  L ,  spent  a  night  under  its  roof.     He  was 

received  by  its  master  with  a  respect  that  none  who  ever 
knew  the  baronet  well,  could  withhold  from  his  goodueaa 
oi  heart  and  many  virtues. 
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"Well,  Jackson,"  said  the  baronet,  kindly,  as  he  was 
Beated  at  the  supper-table,  "  how  does  custom  increase  with 
you  —  I  hope  you  and  the  master  of  the  '  Dun  Cow '  are 
more  amicable  than  formerly." 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  host,  who  had  lost  a 
little  of  the  deference  of  the  servant  in  the  landlord,  but  none 
of  his  real  respect,  "  Mr.  Daniels  and  I  are  more  upon  a 
footing  of  late  than  we  was,  when  your  goodness  enabled 
me  to  take  the  house  ;  then  he  got  all  the  great  travellers, 
and  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  I  had  not  a  title  in  my 
house  but  yourself  and  a  great  London  doctor,  that  was 
called  here  to  see  a  sick  person  in  the  town.  He  had  the 
impudence  to  call  me  the  knight  barrow-knight,  your  honor, 
and  we  had  a  quarrel  upon  that  account." 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  you  are  gaining  in  the 
rank  of  your  customers,  and  trust,  as  the  occasion  has 
ceased,  you  will  be  more  inclined  to  be  good-natured  to 
each  other." 

"  Why,  as  to  good-nature.  Sir  Edward,  I  lived  with  your 
honor  ten  years,  and  you  must  know  somewhat  of  my  tem- 
per," said  Jackson,  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience  ;  "  but  Sam  Daniels  is  a  man  who  is  never 
easy  unless  he  is  left  quietly  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ; 
however,"  continued  the  host,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  have  given 
him  a  dose  lately." 

"  How  so,  Jackson  ?  "  inquired  the  baronet,  willing  to 
gratify  the  man's  wish  to  relate  his  triumphs. 

"  Your  honor  must  have  heard  mention  made  of  a  great 
lord,  the  Duke  of  Derwent ;  well.  Sir  Edward,  about  six 
weeks  agoue  he  passed  through  with  my  Lord  Chatter- 
ton." 

"  Chatterton  !  "  exclaimed  John,  interrupting  him,  "  has 
he  been  so  near  us  again,  and  so  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  replied  Jackson  with  a  look  of  im- 
portance :  "  they  dashed  into  ray  yard  with  their  chaise 
and  four,  with  five  servants,  and  would  you  think  it,  Sir 
Edward,  they  hadn't  been  in  the  house  ten  minutes,  before 
Daniels'  son  was  fishing  from  the  servants,  who  they  were ; 
I  told  him,  Sir  Edward  —  dukes  don't  come  every  day*" 
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"  How  came  you  to  get  his  Grace  away  from  the  *  Ehm 
Cow '  —  chance  ?  " 

"  No,  your  honor,"  said  the  host,  pointing  to  his  sign, 
and  bowing  reverently  to  his  old  master,  "  the  Moseley 
Arms  did  it.  Mr.  Daniels  used  to  taunt  me  with  having 
worn  a  livery,  and  has  said  more  than  once  he  could  milk 
his  cow,  but  that  your  honor's  arms  would  never  lift  me  into 
a  comfortable  seat  for  life  ;  so  I  just  sent  him  a  message 
by  the  way  of  letting  him  know  my  good  fortune,  your 
honor." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?  " 

'•  Only  that  your  honor's  arms  had  shoved  a  duke  and  a 
baron  into  my  house  —  that's  all." 

"  And  I  suppose  Daniel's  legs  shoved  your  messenger 
out  of  his,"  said  John,  laughing. 

"  No,  Mr.  Moseley  ;  Daniels  would  hardly  dare  do  that ; 
but  yesterday,  your  honor,  yesterday  evening,  beat  every- 
thing. Daniels  was  seated  before  his  door,  and  I  was  tak- 
ing a  pipe  at  mine.  Sir  Edward,  as  a  coach  and  six,  with 
servants  upon  servants,  drove  down  the  street ;  it  got  near 
us,  and  the  boys  were  reining  the  horses  into  the  yard  of 
the  '  Dun  Cow,'  as  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  saw  my  sign  : 
he  sent  a  groom  to  inquire  who  kept  the  house  ;  I  got  up, 
your  honor,  and  told  him  my  name,  sir.  *  Mr.  Jackson,' 
said  his  lordship,  '  my  respect  for  the  family  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley  is  too  great  not  to  give  my  custom  to  an  old  ser- 
vant of  his  fomily.'  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  baronet :  "  pray  who  was  my  lord  ?  " 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  your  honor.  Oh,  he  is  a 
sweet  gentleman,  and  he  asked  all  about  my  living  with 
your  honor,  and  about  Madam  Wilson." 

"  Did  his  lordship  stay  the  night?"  inquired  Mrs.  "Wil- 
son, excessively  gratified  at  a  discovery  of  the  disposition 
manifested  by  the  earl  towards  her. 

"  Yes,  madam,  he  left  here  after  breakfast." 

*'  What  message  did  you  send  the  '  Dun  Cow '  this  time, 
Jackson  ?  "  cried  John. 

Jackson  looked  a  little  foolish,  but  the  question  being 
repeated,  ho  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  I   was  a  little  crowded 
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for  room,  and  so  your  honor,  so  I  just  sent  Tom  across  the 
street,  to  know  if  Mr.  Daniels  couldn't  keep  a  couple  of 
the  grooms." 

"And  Tom  got  his  head  broke." 

*'  No,  Mr.  John,  the  tankard  missed  him  ;  but  if "  — 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  baronet,  willing  to  change  the  con- 
versation, "  you  have  been  so  fortunate  of  late,  you  can 
afford  to  be  generous ;  and  I  advise  you  to  cultivate  har- 
mony with  your  neighbor,  or  I  may  take  my  arms  down, 
and  you  may  lose  your  noble  visitors  —  see  my  room  pre- 
pared." 

"  Yes,  your  honor,"  said  the  host,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully he  withdrew. 

"  At  least,  aunt,"  cried  John,  pleasantly,  "  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  supping  in  the  same  room  with  the  puissant 
earl,  albeit  there  be  twenty-four  hours'  difference  in  the 
time." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  there  had  not  been  that  difference," 
observed  his  father,  taking  his  sister  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Such  an  equipage  must  have  been  a  harvest  indeed  to 
Jackson,"  remarked  the  mother ;  as  they  broke  up  for  the 
evening. 

The  whole  establishment  at  Benfield  Lodge,  were  drawn 
up  to  receive  them  on  the  following  day  in  the  great  hall, 
and  in  the  centre  was  fixed  the  upright  and  lank  figure  of 
its  master,  with  his  companion  in  leanness,  honest  Peter 
Johnson,  on  his  right. 

"  I  have  made  out.  Sir  Edward  and  my  Lady  Moseley, 
to  get  as  far  as  my  entrance,  to  receive  the  favor  you  are 
conferring  upon  me.  It  was  a  rule  in  my  day,  and  one  in- 
variably practiced  by  all  the  great  nobility,  such  as  Lord 
Gosford  —  and  —  and — his  sister,  the  lady  Juliana  Day- 
ton, always  to  receive  and  quit  their  guests  in  the  country 
at  the  great  entrance;  and  in  conformity — ah,  Emmy 
dear,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  folding  her  in  his  arms  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  forgetting  his  speech  in 
the  warmth  of  his  feeling,  "  You  are  saved  to  us  again ; 
God  be  praised  —  there,  that  wiL'  do,  let  me  breathe  —  lei 
me  breathe ; "  and  thet  by  the  way  of  getting   rid  ct  tia 
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Bofter  feelings,  he  turned  upon  John  ;  "  so,  youngster,  yon 
would  be  playing  with  edge  tools,  and  put  the  life  of  your 
sister  in  danger.  No  gentleman  held  a  gun  in  my  day  • 
that  is,  no  gentleman  about  the  court.  My  Lord  Gosford 
had  never  killed  a  bird  in  his  life,  or  drove  his  horse  ;  no 
sir,  gentlemen  then  were  not  coachmen.  Peter,  how  old 
was  I  before  I  took  the  reins  of  the  chaise,  in  driving 
round    the    estate  —  the    time    you    broke    your    arm  ?  it 


Peter,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  master,  in  modest 
retirement,  and  who  had  ooly  thought  his  elegant  form 
brought  thither  to  embellish  the  show,  when  called  upon, 
advanced  a  step,  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered  in  hia 
sharp  key  :  — 

"  In  the  year  1798,  your  honor,  and  the  thirty-eighth  of 
his  present  Majesty,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  your  life,  sir, 
June  the  12th,  about  meridian." 

Peter  dropped  back  as  he  finished ;  but  recollecting 
himself,  regained  his  place  with  a  bow,  as  he  added,  "  new 
style." 

"  How  are  you,  old  style  ?  "  cried  John,  with  a  slap  on 
the  back,  that  made  the  steward  jump  again. 

"  Mr.  John  IVIoseley  —  young  gentleman  "  —  a  term  Pe- 
ter had  left  off  using  to  the  baronet  within  the  last  ten 
years,  "  did  you  think  —  to  bring  home  —  the  goggles  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  John,  gravely,  producing  them  from  his 
pocket.  Most  of  the  party  having  entered  the  parlor,  he 
put  them  carefully  on  the  bald  head  of  the  steward  — 
"  There,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson,  you  have  your  property  again, 
safe  and  sound." 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh  said  he  felt  much  indebted  to  your 
consideration  in  sending  them,"  said  Emily,  soothingly,  as 
she  took  them  off  with  her  beautiful  hands. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  steward,  with  one  of  his 
best  bows,  "that  was  —  a  noble  act;  God  bless  him!" 
then  holding  up  his  finger  significantly,  "  the  fourteenth 
codicil  —  to  master's  will,"  and  Peter  laid  his  finger  along- 
side his  nose,  as  he  nodded  his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  hope   the  thirteenth  contains  the   name  of  honeat 
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Peter  JohnsoD,'*  said  the  young  lady,  who  felt  herself  nn- 
soramonly  well  pleased  with  the  steward's  conversation. 

"  As  witness,  Miss  Emmy  —  witness  to  all — but  God 
forbid,"  said  the  steward  with  solemnity,  "  I  should  ever 
live  to  see  the  proving  of  them  :  no.  Miss  Emmy,  master 
has  done  for  me  what  he  intended,  while  I  had  youth  to 
enjoy  it.  I  am  rich,  Miss  Emmy  —  good  three  hundred  a 
year."  Emily,  who  had  seldom  heard  so  long  a  speech  as 
the  old  man's  gratitude  drew  from  him,  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  hearing  it,  and  shaking  him  kindly  by  tho 
hand,  left  him  for  the  parlor. 

"Niece,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  having  scanned  the  party 
closely  with  his  eyes,  "  where  is  Colonel  Denbigh?  " 

"  Colonel  Egerton,  you  mean,  sir,"  interrupted  Lady 
Moseley. 

"  No,  my  Lady  Moseley,"  replied  her  uncle,  with  great 
formality,  "  I  mean  Colonel  Denbigh.  I  take  it  he  is  a 
colonel  by  this  time,"  looking  expressively  at  the  baronet ; 
"  and  who  is  fitter  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general,  than  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  of  gunpowder  ?  " 

"  Colonels  must  have  been  scarce  in  your  youth,  sir," 
cried  John,  who  had  rather  a  mischievous  propensity  to 
start  the  old  man  on  his  hobby. 

"  No  jackanapes,  gentlemen  killed  one  another  then, 
although  they  did  not  torment  the  innocent  birds :  honor 
was  as  dear  to  a  gentleman  of  George  the  Second's  court, 
as  to  those  of  his  grandson's,  and  honesty  too,  sirrah  —• 
aye,  honesty.  I  remember  when  we  were  in,  there  was 
not  a  man  of  doubtful  integrity  in  the  ministry,  or  on  our 
side  even  ;  and  then  again,  when  we  went  out,  the  oppo- 
sition benches  were  filled  with  sterling  characters,  izijiking 
a  parliament  that  was  correct  thjiToughout.  Cau  you  show 
me  such  a  thing  at  this  day  ?  " 
U 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

A  FEW  days    after  the  arrival  of  the  Moseleys  at  the 

lodge,  John  drove  his  sisters  to  the  little  village  of  L > 

which  at  that  time  was  thronged  with  an  unusual  number 
of  visitors.  It  had,  among  other  fashionable  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  guests,  one  of  those  cii'cula- 
tors  of  good  and  evil,  a  public  library.  Books  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  instruments  of  controlling  the  opinions 
of  a  nation  like  ours.  They  are  an  engine,  alike  powerful 
to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  libra- 
ries contain  as  many  volumes  of  the  latter,  as  the  former 
description  ;  for  we  rank  amongst  the  latter  that  long  cata- 
logue of  idle  productions,  which,  if  they  produce  no  other 
evil,  lead  to  the  mispending  of  time,  our  own  perhaps  in- 
cluded. But  we  cannot  refrain  expressing  our  regret,  that 
such  formidable  weapons  in  the  cause  of  morality  should 
be  suffered  to  be  wielded  by  any  indifferent  or  mercenary 
dealer,  who  undoubtedly  will  consult  rather  the  public 
tastes  than  the  private  good  :  the  evil  may  be  remediless, 
yet  we  love  to  express  our  sentiments,  though  we  should 
suggest  nothing  new  or  even  profitable.  Into  one  of  these 
haunts  of  the  idle,  then,  John  Moseley  entered  with  a 
lovely  sister  leaning  on  either  arm.  Books  were  the  en- 
teitainers  of  Jane,  and  iustructors  of  Emily.  Sir  Edward 
was  fond  of  reading  of  a  certain  sort  —  that  which  required 
no  great  depth  of  thought,  or  labor  of  research  ;  and,  like 
most  others  who  are  averse  to  contention,  and  disposed  ta 
be  easily  satisfied,  the  baronet  sometimes  found  he  had 
harbored  opinions  on  things  not  exactly  reconcilable  with 
the  truth,  or  even  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  as  danger- 
ous to  give  up  your  faculties  to  the  guidance  of  the  author 
you  are  perusing,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  be  captioualy 
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icrutinizing  every  syllable  he  may  happen  to  advance  ;  aud 
Sir  Edward  was,  if  anything,  a  little  inclined  to  the  dan- 
gerous propensity.  Unpleasant,  Sir  Edward  Moseley  never 
was.  Lady  Moseley  very  seldom  took  a  book  in  her  hand  : 
her  opinions  were  established  to  her  own  satisfaction  on  all 
important  points,  and  on  the  minor  ones,  she  made  it  a 
rule  to  coincide  with  the  popular  feeling.  Jane  had  a 
mind  more  active  than  her  father,  and  more  brilliant  than 
her  mother ;  and  if  she  had  not  imbibed  injurious  impres- 
sions from  the  unlicensed  aud  indiscriminate  reading  slie 
practiced,  it  was  more  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  baronet's  library  contained  nothing  extremely  of- 
fensive to  a  pure  taste,  nor  dangerous  to  good  morals,  than 
to  any  precaution  of  her  parents  against  the  deadly,  the 
irretrievable  injury  to  be  sustained  from  ungoverned 
liberty  in  this  I'espect  to  a  female  mind.  On  the  othe, 
hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  re- 
straint, in  selecting  the  books  for  her  perusal,  so  stren- 
uously on  her  niece,  that  what  at  first  had  been  the  effects 
of  obedience  aud  submission,  had  now  settled  into  taste 
aud  habit ;  and  Emily  seldom  opened  a  book,  unless  in 
search  of  information ;  or  if  it  were  the  indulgence  of  a 
less  commendable  spirit,  it  was  an  indulgence  chastened  by 
i  taste  and  judgment  that  lessened  the  danger,  if  it  did 
uot  entirely  remove  it. 

The  room  was  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  ;  and 
while  John  was  exchanging  his  greetings  with  several  of 
the  neighboring  gentry  of  his  acquaintance,  his  sisters  were 
running  hastily  over  a  catalogue  of  the  books  kept  for  cir- 
culation, as  an  elderly  lady,  of  foreign  accent  and  dress, 
entered;  and  depositing  a  couple  of  religious  works  on  the 
counter,  she  inquired  for  the  remainder  of  the  set.  The 
peculiarity  of  her  idiom  and  her  proximity  to  the  sisters, 
caused  them  both  to  look  up  at  the  moment,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  Jane,  her  sister  uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of 
pleasure.  The  Foreigner  was  attracted  by  the  sound,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.,  she  respectfully  courtesied. 
Emily,  advancing,  kindly  offered  her  hand,  and  the  usual 
inquiries   after  each   other's   welfare  succeeded.     To  the 
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questions  asked  after  the  friend  of  tbe  matron,  Emil^ 
learnt,  with  some  surprise,  and  no  less  satisfaction,  that 
she    resided  in  a  retired  cottage,  about  five  miles   from 

L ,  where  they  had  been  for  the  last  six  months,  arid 

where  they  expected  to  remain  for  some  time,  "  until  she 
could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  return  to  Spain ;  a 
thing,  now  there  was  peace,  of  which  she  did  not  despair." 
After  asking  leave  to  call  on  them  in  their  retreat,  and  ex- 
changing good  wishes,  the  Spanish  lady  withdrew,  and,  as 
Jane  had  made  her  selection,  was  followed  immediately  by 
John  Moseley  and  his  sisters.  Emily,  in  their  walk  home, 
acquainted  her  brother,  that  the  companion  of  their  Bath 
incognita  had  been  at  the  library,  and  that  for  the  first 
time  sh^  had  learnt  that  their  young  acquaintance  was,  or 
had  been,  married,  and  her  name.  John  listened  to  his 
sister  with  the  interest  which  the  beautiful  Spaniard  had 
excited  at  the  time  they  first  met,  and  laughingly  told  her 
he  could  not  believe  their  unknown  friend  had  ever  been  a 
wife.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  and  to  gratify  a  wish  they 
both  had  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  foreigner, 
they  agreed  to  di'ive  to  the  cottage  the  following  morning, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane,  if  she  would  go ; 
but  the  next  day  was  the  one  appointed  by  Egerton  for  his 

arrival  at  L ,  and  Jane,  under  a  pretense  of  writing 

letters,  declined  the  excursion.  She  had  carefully  ex- 
amined the  papers  since  his  departure ;  had  seen  his  name 
included  in  the  arrivals  at  London  ;  and  at  a  later  day,  had 
read  an  account  of  the  review  by  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  never 
written  to  any  of  her  friends  ;  but,  judging  from  her  own 
feelings,  she  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  he  would  be  as 
punctual  as  love  could  make  him.  Mrs.  Wilson  listened  to 
her  niece's  account  of  the  unexpected  interview  in  the  li- 
brary, with  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  promised  to  accompany 
them  in  their  morning's  excursion,  as  she  had  both  a  wish 
to  alleviate  sorrow,  and  a  desire  to  better  understand  tho 
character  of  this  accidental  acquaintance  of  Emily's. 

Mr.  Benfield  and  the  baronet  bad  a  long  conversation  in 
reUtion  to  Denbigh's  fortune  the  morning  after  their  ann- 
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ral ;  and  the  old  man  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  youngster's  pride.  As  the  baronet,  however, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  affection  and  simplicity,  betrayed  to 
his  uncle  his  expectation  of  a  union  between  Denbigh  and 
his  daughter,  Mr.  Beufield  became  contented  with  this  re- 
ward ;  one  fit,  he  thought,  for  any  services.  On  the  whole, 
"  it  was  best,  as  he  was  to  marry  Emmy,  he  should  £«3ll 
out  of  the  army ;  and  as  there  would  be  an  election  soon, 
he  would  bring  him  into  parliament  —  yes  —  yes  —  it  did 
a  man  so  much  good  to  sit  one  term  in  the  parliament  of 
this  realm — to  study  human  nature.  All  his  own  knowl- 
edge in  that  way  was  raised  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the 
House."  To  this  Sir  Edward  cordially  assented,  and  the 
gentlemen  separated,  happy  in  their  arrangements  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  two  beings  they  so  sincerely  loved. 

Although  the  care  and  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  any  romantic  or  enthusiastic  ex- 
pectations of  happiness  into  the  day-dreams  of  her  charge, 
yet  the  buoyancy  of  health,  of  hope,  of  youth,  of  innocence, 
had  elevated  Emily  to  a  height  of  enjoyment  hitherto  un- 
known to  her  usually  placid  and  disciplined  pleasures. 
Denbigh  certainly  mingled  in  most  of  her  thoughts,  both 
of  I'he  past  and  the  future,  and  she  stood  on  the  threshold 
oE  that  fantastic  edifice  in  which  Jane  ordinarily  resided. 
Emily  was  in  the  situation  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  to- 
a  young  female  Christian :  her  heart,  her  affections,  were 
given  to  a  man,  to  appearance,  every  way  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing them,  it  is  true ;  but  she  had  admitted  a  rival  in 
her  love  to  her  Maker ;  and  to  keep  those  feelings  distinct, 
to  bend  the  passions  in  due  submission  to  the  more  power- 
ful considerations  of  endless  duty,  of  unbounded  gratitude, 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  struggles  of  Christian  fortitude. 
"We  are  much  more  apt  to  forget  our  God  in  prosperity 
than  adversity.  The  weakness  of  human  nature  drives  us 
to  seek  assistance  in  distress ;  but  vanity  and  worldly- 
mindedness  often  induce  us  to  imagine  we  control  the  hap- 
piness we  only  enjoy. 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  could  see  nothing  in  the 
prr>8pect  of  the  future  bat  lives  of  peace  and  contentiEeal 
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for  their  children.  Clara  was  happily  settled,  and  her  sis- 
tera  were  oq  the  eve  of  making  connections  with  men  of 
family,  condition,  and  certain  character.  "What  more  could 
be  done  for  them?  They  must,  like  other  people,  take 
their  chances  in  the  lottery  of  life  ;  they  could  only  hope 
and  pray  for  their  prosperity,  and  this  they  did  with  great 
sincerity.  Not  so  Mrs.  Wilson  :  she  had  guarded  the  in- 
valuable charge  intrusted  to  her  keeping  with  too  much 
assiduity,  too  keen  an  interest,  too  just  a  sense  of  the  awful 
responsibility  she  had  undertaken,  to  desert  her  post  at 
thi  moment  watchfulness  was  most  required.  By  a  tem« 
perate,  but  firm  and  well-chosen  conversation,  she  kept  alive 
the  sense  of  her  real  condition  in  her  niece,  and  labored 
hard  to  prevent  the  blandishments  of  life  from  supplant- 
ing the  lively  hope  of  enjoying  another  existence.  She 
ewdeavored,  by  her  pious  example,  her  prayers,  and  her  ju- 
dicious allusions,  to  keep  the  passion  of  love  in  the  breast 
of  Emily  secondary  to  the  more  important  object  of  her 
creation  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  and  Aimiglity  Provi- 
dence, her  labors,  though  arduous,  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 

As  the  family  were  seated  round  the  table  after  dinner, 
on  the  day  of  their  walk  to  the  library,  John  Moseley, 
awakening  from  a  reverie,  exclaimed  suddenly, — 

"Which  do  you  think  the  handsomest,  Emily, —  Grace 
Chatterton  or  Miss  Fitzgerald  ?  " 

Emily  laughed,  as  she  answered,  "  Grace,  certainly  ;  do 
you  not  think  so,  brother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  on  the  whole ;  but  don't  you  think  Grace  looks 
Vke  her  mother  at  times?" 

"  Oh  no,  she  is  the  image  of  Chatterton." 

"  She  is  very  like  yourself,  Emmy  dear,"  said  Mr.  Ben 
iek-l,  who  was  listening  to  their  conversation. 

"  Mo,  dear  uncle ;  I  have  never  heard  it  remarked  be- 
ware." 

"  Yes,  yes,  she  is  as  much  like  you  as  she  can  stare.  I 
never  saw  as  great  a  resemblance,  excepting  between  you 
and  Lady  Juliana  —  Lady  Juliana,  Emmy,  was  a  beauty  in 
her  day  ;  very  like  her  uncle,  old  Admiral   Grilliu  —  yo« 
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can't  remember  the  admiral  —  he  lost  an  eye  in  a  battle 
with  the  Dutch,  and  part  of  his  cheek  in  a  frigate,  when  a 
young  man,  fighting  the  Dons.  Oh,  he  was  a  pleasant  old 
gentleman  ;  many  a  guinea  has  he  given  me  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  school." 

"  And  he  looked  like  Grace  Chatterton,  uncle,  did  he  ?  ** 
asked  John,  innocently. 

"  No,  sir,  he  did  not ;  who  said  he  looked  like  Grace 
Chatterton,  jackanapes  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  made  it  out,  sir  :  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  description  that  deceived  me  —  his  eye  and  cheek, 
uncle." 

"  Did  Lord  Gosford  leave  children,  uncle  ? "  inquired 
Emily,  throwing  a  look  of  reproach  at  John. 

"  No,  Emmy  dear  ;  his  only  child,  a  son,  died  at  school. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  grief  of  poor  Lady  Juliana.  She 
postponed  a  visit  to  Bath  three  weeks  on  account  of  it.  A 
gentleman  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her  at  the  time, 
offered  then,  and  was  refused  —  indeed,  her  self-denial 
raised  such  an  admiration  of  her  in  the  men,  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  young  Lord  Dayton  no  less  than 
seven  gentlemen  offered  and  were  refused  in  one  week.  I 
heard  Lady  Juliana  say  that  what  between  lawyers  and 
Buitors  she  had  not  a  moment's  peace." 

"  Lawyers  ?  "  cried  Sir  Edward :  "  what  had  she  to  do 
with  lawyers  ?  " 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,  six  thousand  a  year  fell  to  her  by 
the  death  of  her  nephew ;  and  there  were  trustees  and 
deeds  to  be  made  out  —  poor  young  woman,  she  was  so 
affected,  Emmy,  I  don't  think  she  went  out  for  a  week  — 
all  the  time  at  home  reading  papers  and  attending  to  her 
important  concerns.  Oh  !  she  was  a  woman  of  taste  ;  her 
mourning,  and  liveries,  and  new  carriage,  were  more  ad- 
mired than  those  of  any  one  about  the  court.  Yes,  yes, 
the  title  is  extinct;  I  know  of  none  of  the  name  now. 
The  earl  did  not  survive  his  loss  but  six  years,  and  the 
countess  died  broken-hearted,  about  a  twelvemonth  before 
him." 

"  And  Lady  Juliana,  uncle,"  inquired  John,  "  what  be- 
came of  her?  did  she  marry  ?  " 
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The  old  man  heljied  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  Peter  was  at  hand. 
Peter,  who  had  been  originally  butler,  and  had  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  preferment  that  whenever  there  was  com- 
pany he  should  be  allowed  to  preside  at  the  sideboard,  was 
now  at  his  station.  Mr.  Benfield,  seeing  his  old  friend  near 
him,  ventured  to  talk  on  a  subject  he  seldom  trusted  him- 
self with  in  company. 

"  Why,  yes — yes  —  she  did  marry,  it's  true,  although 
she  did  tell  me  she  intended  to  die  a  maid  ;  but  —  hem  — 
I  suppose  —  hem  —  it  was  compassion  for  the  old  viscount, 
who  often  said  he  could  not  live  without  her  ;  and  then  it 
gave  her  the  power  of  doing  so  much  good,  a  jointure  of 
five  thousand  a  year  added  to  her  own  income :  yet  —  hem 
—  I  do  confess  I  did  not  think  she  would  have  chosen  such 
an  old  and  infirm  man  —  but,  Peter,  give  me  a  glass  of 
claret."  Peter  handed  the  claret,  and  the  old  man  pro- 
ceeded :  "  They  say  he  was  very  cross  to  her,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  must  have  made  her  unhappy,  she  was  so  very 
tender-hearted." 

How  much  longer  the  old  gentleman  would  have  con- 
tinued in  this  strain,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  opening  of  the  parlor  door,  and  the  sud- 
den appearance  on  its  threshold  of  Denbigh.  Every  coun- 
tenance glowed  with  pleasure  at  this  unexpected  return  of 
their  favorite  ;  and  but  for  the  prudent  caution  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  in  handing  a  glass  of  water  to  her  niece,  the  sur- 
prise might  have  proved  too  much  for  her.  The  saluta- 
tions of  Denbigh  were  returned  by  the  ditferent  members 
of  the  family  with  a  cordiality  that  must  have  told  him 
hew  much  he  was  valued  by  all  its  branches ;  and  after 
bwcfly  informing  them  that  his  review  was  over,  and  tliat 
he  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chaise  and  travelled  post 
until  he  had  rejoined  them,  he  took  his  seat  by  Mi-.  Ben- 
field,  who  received  him  with  a  marked  preference,  exceeil- 
ing  that  which  he  had  shown  to  any  man  who  had  ever 
entered  his  doors,  Lord  Gosford  himself  not  excepted. 
Peter  removed  from  his  station  behind  his  master's  chair  to 
ono  where  he  could  face  the  uew  comer;  and  after  wiping 
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his  eyes  until  they  filled  so  rapidly  with  water  that  at  last 
he  was  noticed  by  the  delighted  John  to  put  on  the  identi- 
cal goggles  which  his  care  had  provided  for  Denbigh  in  his  ill- 
ness. His  laugh  drew  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  the  honest 
steward,  and  when  Denbigh  was  told  this  was  Mr.  Ben- 
field's  ambassador  to  the  hall,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
taking  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  kindly  thanked  him  for 
his  thoughtful  consideration  for  his  weak  eyes. 

Peter  took  the  otFered  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  after 
making  one  or  two  unsuccessful  efforts  to  speak,  he  uttered, 
"  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  may  Heaven  bless  you,"  and 
burst  into  tears.  This  stopped  the  laugh,  and  John  fol- 
lowed the  steward  from  the  room,  while  his  master  ex- 
claimed, wiping  his  eyes,  "  Kind  and  condescending ;  jtisS 
such  another  as  my  old  frieud,  the  Earl  of  Grosford." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson  wa« 
ready  to  convey  herself  and  niece  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Fitzge-rald.  John  was  left  behind,  under  the  pretense  of 
keeping  Denbigh  comjiany  in  his  morning  avocations,  but 
really  because  Mrs.  Wilson  doubted  the  propriety  of  his 
becoming  a  visiting  acquaintance  at  the  house,  tenanted  as 
the  cottage  was  represented  to  be.  John  was  too  fond  of 
his  friend  to  make  any  serious  objections,  and  was  satisfied 
for  the  present  by  sending  his  compliments,  and  requesting 
his  sister  to  ask  permission  for  him  to  call  in  one  of  his 
morning  excursions,  in  order  to  pay  his  personal  respects. 

They  found  the  cottage  a  beautiful  and  genteel,  though  a 
very  small  and  retired  dwelling,  almost  hid  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it,  and  its  mistress  in  its  little 
veranda,  expecting  the  arrival  of  Emily.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
was  a  Spaniard,  under  twenty,  of  a  melancholy  yet  highly 
iuterestius:  countenance ;  her  manners  were  soft  and  re- 
tiring,  but  evidently  bore  the  impression  of  good  company, 
if  not  of  high  life.  She  was  extremely  pleased  with  this 
renewal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Emily,  and  expressed 
her  gratitude  to  both  ladies  for  their  kindness  in  seeking 
her  out  in  her  solitude.  She  presented  her  more  matronly 
companion  to  them  by  the  name  of  Donna  Lorenza ;  and 
as  nothing  but  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  useless  o;;reraony 
was  banished,  the  little  party  were  soon  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse.  The  young  widow  (for  such  her  dress  indi- 
cated her  to  be),  did  the  honors  of  her  house  with  graceful 
ease,  and  conducted  her  visitors  into  her  little  grounds, 
which,  together  with  the  cottage,  gave  evident  proofs  of  the 
taste  and  elegance  of  its  occupant.  The  establishment  she 
Bupported  eho  represented  as  very  small ;  two  women  and 
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an  aged  man  servant,  with  occasionally  a  laborer  for  her 
garden  and  shrubbery.  They  never  visited  ;  it  was  a  reso- 
lution she  had  made  on  fixing  her  residence  here,  but  if 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley  would  forgive  the  rudeness 
of  not  returning  their  call,  nothing  would  give  her  more 
satisfaction  than  a  frequent  renewal  of  their  visits.  Mrs. 
"Wilson  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  this 
young  female,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  modest 
resignation  of  her  manner,  that  it  required  little  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  recluse  to  obtain  a  promise  of  soon  re- 
peating her  visit.  Emily  mentioned  the  request  of  John, 
and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  received  it  with  a  mournful  smile,  as 
she  replied  that  Mr.  Moseley  had  laid  her  under  such  an 
obligation  in  their  first  interview,  she  could  not  deny  her- 
self the  pleasure  of  again  thanking  him  for  it ;  but  she 
must  be  escused  if  she  desired  they  would  limit  their  atten- 
dants to  him,  ac  there  was  but  one  gentleman  in  England 
whose  visits  she  admitted,  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  he 
called  ;  he  had  seen  her  but  once  since  she  had  resided  in 
Norfolk. 

After  giving  a  promise  not  to  suffer  any  one  else  to  ac- 
company them,  and  promising  an  early  call  again,  our 
ladies  returned  to  Benfield  Lodge  in  season  to  dress  for 
dinner.  On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  the 
elegant  person  of  Colonel  Egerton  leaning  on  the  back  of 
Jane's  chair.  He  had  arrived  during  their  absence,  and 
immediately  sought  the  baronet's  family.  His  reception,  if 
not  as  wai-m  as  that  given  to  Denbigh,  was  cordial  from  all 
but  the  master  of  the  house  ;  and  even  he  was  in  such 
spirits  by  the  company  around  him,  and  the  prospects  of 
Emily's  marriage  (which  he  considered  as  settled),  that  he 
forced  himself  to  an  appearance  of  good  will  he  did  not 
feel.  Colonel  Egerton  was  either  deceived  by  his  manner, 
or  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  discover  his  suspicion, 
and  everything  in  consequence  was  very  harmoniously,  if 
not  sincerely,  conducted  beiween  them. 

Lady  Moseley  was  completely  happy.  If  she  had  the 
least  doubts  before,  as  to  the  intentions  of  Egerton,  they 
VFore  now  removed.     His  journey  to  that  uufashionabla 
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watering-place,  was  owing  to  bis  passion ;  and  howevef 
she  might  at  times  have  doubted  as  to  Sir  Edgar's  heir, 
Denbigh  she  thought  a  man  of  too  little  consequence  in 
the  world,  to  make  it  possible  he  would  neglect  to  profit 
by  his  situation  in  the  fiimily  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley.  She 
was  satisfied  with  both  connections.  Mr.  Beutield  had 
told  her  General  Sir  Frederic  Denbigh  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  and  Denbigh  had  said  the  general 
was  his  grandfather.  "Wealth,  she  knew  Emily  would 
possess  from  both  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  and  the  services 
of  the  gentleman  had  their  due  weight  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  affectionate  mother.  The  greatest  of  her  maternal 
anxieties  was  removed,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  the 
bosom  of  her  descendants.  John,  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy, 
and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a  year,  might  suit  himself ; 
and  Grace  Chatterton,  she  thought,  would  be  likely  to 
prove  the  future  Lady  Moseley.  Sir  Edward,  without 
entering  so  deeply  into  anticipations  of  the  future  as  his 
wife,  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  contentment ;  and 
it  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  discover  in  the  island 
a  roof,  under  which  there  resided  at  the  moment  more 
happy  countenances  than  at  Ben  field  Lodge;  for  as  its 
master  had  insisted  on  Denbigh  becoming  au  inmate,  he 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  hospitality  in  an  equal  degree  to 
Colonel  Egerton :  indeed,  the  subject  had  been  fully  can- 
vassed between  him  and  Peter  the  morning  of  his  arrival, 
and  was  near  being  decided  against  his  admission,  when 
the  steward,  who  had  picked  up  all  the  incidents  of  the 
arbor  scene  from  the  servants  (and  of  course  with  many 
exaggerations),  mentioned  to  his  master  that  the  colonel 
was  very  active,  and  that  he  even  contrived  to  bring 
water  to  revive  Miss  Emmy,  a  great  distance,  in  the  hat 
of  Captain  Jarvis,  which  was  full  of  holes,  Mr.  John  hav- 
ing blown  it  off  the  head  of  the  captain  without  hurting  a 
hair,  in  firing  at  a  woodcock.  This  mollified  the  master 
a  little,  and  he  agreed  to  suspend  his  decision  for  further 
oheervation.  At  dinner,  the  colonel-  happtMiing  to  admire 
Uie  really  haudsomo  face  of  Lord  Gosford,  as  deliueated 
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hj  6ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  graced  the  dining-room  of 
Benfield  Lodge,  its  master,  in  a  moment  of  unusual  kind- 
ness, gave  the  invitation  ;  it  was  politely  accepted,  and  the 
colonel  at  once  domesticated. 

The  face  of  John  Moseley  alone,  at  times,  exhibited 
evidences  of  care  and  thought,  and  at  such  moments  it 
might  be  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  he  thought  the  most 
of  Grace  Chatterton  or  her  mother :  if  the  latter,  the  for- 
mer was  sure  to  lose  ground  in  his  estimation  ;  a  serious 
misfortune  to  Johu,  not  to  be  able  to  love  Grace  without 
alloy.  His  letters  from  her  brother  mentioned  his  being 
still  at  Denbigh  Castle,  in  "Westmoreland,  the  seat  of  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Derwent ;  and  John  thought  one  or 
two  of  his  encomiums  on  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  the 
sister  of  his  Grace,  augured  that  the  unkindness  of  Emily 
might  in  time  be  forgotten.  The  dowager  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  at  the  seat  of  a  maiden  aunt  in  Yorkshire,  where, 
as  John  knew  no  male  animal  was  allowed  admittance,  he 
was  tolerably  easy  at  the  disposition  of  things.  Nothing 
but  legacy-hunting  he  knew  would  induce  the  dowager  to 
submit  to  such  a  banishment  from  the  other  sex ;  but  that 
was  so  preferable  to  husband-hunting  he  was  satisfied 
"  I  wish,"  said  John  mentally,  as  he  finished  the  perusal 
of  his  letter,  "  mother  Chatterton  would  get  married  her- 
self, and  she  might  let  Kate  and  Grace  manage  for  them- 
Belves.  Kate  would  do  very  well,  I  dare  say,  and  how 
would  Grace  make  out !  "  Johu  sighed,  and  whistled  for 
Dido  and  Rover. 

In  the  manners  of  Colonel  Egerton  there  was  the  same 
general  disposition  to  please,  and  the  same  unremitted 
attention  to  the  wishes  and  amusements  of  Jane.  They 
had  renewed  their  poetical  investigations,  and  Jane  eagerly 
encouraged  a  taste  which  afforded  her  delicacy  some  little 
coloring  for  the  indulgence  of  an  association  different  from 
the  real  truth,  and  which,  in  her  estimation,  was  necessary 
to  her  happiness.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  suitors  for  the  favor  of  her  nieces  was,  if 
anytl  ing,  increased  by  their  short  separation,  and  particu- 
\ax\y  noticed  on  the  part  of   the  colonel  an  averiuon  ta 
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Denbigh  that  at  times  painfully  alarmed,  by  exciting  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future  happiness  of  the  precious  treas- 
ure she  had  prepared  herself  to  yield  to  his  solicitations, 
whenever  properly  proffered.  In  the  intercourse  between 
Emily  and  her  preserver,  as  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
demn, so  there  was  much  to  admire.  The  attentions  of 
Denbigh  were  pointed,  although  less  exclusive  than  those 
of  the  colonel ;  and  the  aunt  was  pleased  to  observe  that 
if  the  manners  of  Egerton  had  more  of  the  gloss  of  life, 
those  of  Denbigh  were  certainly  distinguished  by  a  more 
finished  delicacy  and  propriety.  The  one  appeared  the 
influence  of  custom  and  association,  with  a  tincture  of  arti- 
fice ;  the  other,  benevolence,  with  a  just  perception  of 
what  was  due  to  others,  and  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  when 
speaking  of  sentiments  and  principles,  that  was  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  the  watchful  widow.  At  times,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  but  observe  an  air  of  restraint,  if  not 
of  awkwardness,  about  him  that  was  a  little  surprising. 
It  was  most  observable  in  mixed  society,  and  once  or 
twice  hor  imagination  pictured  his  sensations  into  some- 
thing like  alarm.  These  unpleasant  interruptions  to  her 
admiration  were  soon  forgotten  in  her  just  appreciation  of 
the  more  solid  parts  of  his  character,  which  appeared 
literally  to  be  unexceptionable  ;  and  when  momentary  un- 
easiness would  steal  over  her,  the  remembrance  of  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Ives,  his  behavior  with  Jarvis,  his  charity, 
and  chiefly  his  devotion  to  her  niece,  would  not  fail  to 
drive  the  disagreeable  thoughts  from  her  mind.  Emily 
herself  moved  about,  the  image  of  joy  and  innocence.  If 
Denbigh  were  near  her,  she  was  happy ;  if  absent,  she 
suffered  no  uneasiness.  Her  feelings  were  so  ardent,  and 
yet  so  pure,  that  jealousy  had  no  admission.  Perhaps  no 
circumstances  existed  to  excite  this  usual  attendant  of  the 
passion  ;  but  as  the  heart  ot  Emily  was  more  enchained 
than  her  imagination,  her  affections  were  not  of  the  rest- 
less nature  of  ordinary  attachments,  though  more  dan- 
gerous to  her  peace  of  mind  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate 
issue.  With  Denbigh  she  never  walked  or  rode  alone. 
Ho  had  uevei   luadu   the  request,  and   her  delicacy  would 
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have  shrunk  from  such  an  open  manifestation  of  her  pref- 
erence ;  but  he  read  to  her  and  her  aunt ;  he  accompanied 
them  in  their  little  excursions ;  and  once  or  twice  John 
noticed  that  she  took  the  offered  hand  of  Denbigh  to  assist 
her  over  any  little  impediment  in  their  course,  instead  of 
her  usual  unobtrusive  custom  of  taking  his  arm  on  such 
occasions.  "  "Well,  Miss  Emily,"  thought  John,  "  you  ap- 
pear to  have  chosen  another  favorite,"  on  her  doing  this 
three  times  in  succession  in  one  of  their  walks.  "  How 
strange  it  is  women  will  quit  their  natural  friends  for  a 
face  they  have  hardly  seen."  John  forgot  his  own  — 
"  There  is  no  danger,  dear  Grace,"  when  his  sister  was 
almost  dead  with  apprehension.  But  John  loved  Emily 
too  well  to  witness  her  preference  of  another  with  satis- 
faction, even  though  Denbigh  was  the  favorite ;  a  feehng 
which  soon  wore  away,  however,  by  dint  of  custom  and 
reflection.  Mr.  Benfield  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
if  the  wedding  of  Emily  could  be  solemnized  while  the 
family  was  at  the  lodge,  it  would  render  him  the  happiest 
of  men  ;  and  how  to  compass  this  object,  was  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  whole  morning's  contemplation.  Happily  for 
Emily's  blushes,  the  old  gentleman  harbored  the  most 
fastidious  notions  of  female  delicacy,  and  never  in  con- 
versation made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  expected 
connection.  He,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  these  feel- 
ings, could  do  nothing  openly  ;  all  must  be  the  effect  of 
management;  and  as  he  thought  Peter  one  of  the  best 
contrivers  in  the  world,  to  his  ingenuity  he  determined  to 
refer  the  arrangement. 

The  bell  rang  :  "  Send  Johnson  to  me,  David." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  drab  coat  and  blue  yarn  stock- 
ings entered  his  dressing-room  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter 
Johnson  snugly  cased  within  them. 

"  Peter,"  commenced  Mr.  Benfield,  pointing  kindly  to  a 
chair,  which  the  steward  respectfully  declined,  "  I  suppose 
you  know  that  Mr.  Denbigh,  the  grandson  of  General 
Denbigh,  who  was  in  parliament  with  me,  is  about  to 
marry  my  little  Emmy  ?  " 

Peter  smiled,  as  he  bowed  an  assent. 
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"  Now,  Peter,  a  wedding  would,  of  all  things,  make  me 
most  happy ;  that  is,  to  have  it  here  in  the  lodge.  It 
would  remind  me  so  much  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford,  and  the  bridesmaids.  I  wish  your  opinion  how  to 
bring  it  about  before  they  leave  us.  Sir  Edward  and 
Anne  decline  interfering,  and  Mrs.  "Wilson  I  am  afraid  to 
epeak  to  on  the  subject." 

Peter  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  this  sudden  requisition 
en  his  inventive  faculties,  especially  as  a  lady  was  in  the 
case  ;  but,  as  he  prided  himself  on  serving  his  master,  and 
loved  the  hilarity  of  a  wedding  in  his  heart,  he  cogitated 
for  some  time  in  silence,  when,  having  thought  a  prelimi- 
nary question  or  two  necessary,  he  broke  it  with  say- 
ings— 

"  Everything,  I  suppose,  master,  is  settled  between  the 

young  people  ?  " 

"  Everything,  I  take  it,  Peter." 

"  And  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady  ?  " 

"  Willing  ;  perfectly  willing." 

"  And  Madam  Wilson,  sir  ?  " 

«  Willing,  Peter,  wiUing." 

"  And  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Jane  ?  " 

"  All  willing ;  the  whole  family  is  willing,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief." 

"  There  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  and  Mrs,  Ives,  master  ?  " 

"  They  wish  it,  I  know.  Don't  you  think  they  wish 
others  as  happy  as  themselves,  Peter  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  they  do,  master.  Well,  then,  as  everybody 
is  willing,  and  the  young  people  agreeable,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  sir,  is  "  — 

"  Is  what,  Peter  ? "  exclaimed  his  impatient  master 
observing  him  to  hesitate. 

"  Why,  sir,  to  send  for  the  priest,  I  take  it." 

"  Pshaw  !  Peter  Johnson,  I  know  that  myself,"  replied 
the  dissatisfied  old  man.  "  Cannot  you  help  me  to  a 
better  plan  ?  " 

"  Why,  master,"  said  Peter,  "  I  would  have  done  as 
well  for  Miss  Emmy  and  your  honor  as  I  would  have  done 
tor  myself.     Now,  sir,  when  I  courted  Patty  Steele,  your 
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hotior,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  I  should  have  been  married  but  for 
one  difficulty,  which  your  honor  says  is  removed  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Emmy." 

"  What  was  that,  Peter  ?  "  asked  his  master,  in  a  tender 
tone. 

*'  She  wasn't  willing,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  poor  Peter,"  replied  Mr.  Benfield,  mildly, 
"  you  may  go."     And  the  steward,  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

The  similarity  of  their  fortunes  in  love  was  a  strong  link 
in  the  sympathies  which  bound  the  master  and  man  to- 
gether, and  the  former  never  failed  to  be  softened  by  an 
allusion  to  Patty.  The  want  of  tact  in  the  man,  on  the 
present  occasion,  after  much  reflection,  was  attributed  by 
his  master  to  the  fact  that  Peter  had  never  sat  iu  pai'lia- 

ClQtxt, 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily,  in  the  fortnight  they  had 
been  at  Benfield  Lodge,  paid  frequent  and  long  visits  to 
the  cottage :  and  each  succeeding  interview  left  a  more 
favorable  impression  of  the  character  of  its  mistress,  and  a 
greater  certainty  that  she  was  unfortunate.  The  latter, 
however,  alluded  very  slightly  to  her  situation  or  former 
life  ;  she  was  a  Protestant,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Mrs. 
"Wilson ;  and  one  that  misery  had  made  nearly  acquainted 
with  the  religion  she  professed.  Their  conversations  chiefly 
turned  on  the  customs  of  her  own,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  her  adopted  country,  or  in  a  pleasant  exchange  of  opin- 
ions, which  the  ladies  possessed  in  complete  unison.  One 
morning  John  had  accompanied  them  and  been  admitted ; 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  receiving  him  with  the  frankness  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  though  with  the  reserve  of  a  Spanish  lady. 
His  visits  were  permitted  under  the  direction  of  his  aunt, 
but  no  others  of  the  gentlemen  were  included  amongst  her 
guests.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  casually  mentioned,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  niece,  the  iuteri^osition  of  Denbigh  between 
her  and  death ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  so  much  pleased 
at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  gentleman,  as  to  express  a 
desire  to  see  him;  but  the  imjjressione.  of  the  moment 
appeared  to  have  died  away,  as  nothing  roore  was  said  by 
either  lady  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  apparently  forgotten. 
Mrs.  Fit-zgerald  was  found  one  morning,  weeping  over  a 
letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the  Donna  Lorenza  was 
endeavoring  to  console  her.  The  situation  of  this  latter 
lady  was  somewhat  doubtful ;  she  appeared  neither  wholly 
a  friend  nor  a  menial.  In  the  manners  of  the  two  there 
was  a  striking  diirerence  ;  although  the  Donna  was  uot 
vulgar,  she  was  iar  from  uossessiug  the  polish  of  her  mors 
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juvenile  friend,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  considered  her  to  be  in  a 
station  between  that  of  a  housekeeper  and  that  of  a  com- 
panion. After  hoping  that  no  unpleasant  intelligence  had 
occasioned  the  distress  they  witnessed,  the  ladies  were  deli- 
cately about  to  take  their  leave,  when  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  en- 
treated them  to  remain. 

"  Your  kind  attention  to  me,  dear  madam,  and  the  good- 
ness of  Miss  Moseley,  give  you  a  claim  to  know  more  of 
the  unfortunate  being  your  sympathy  has  so  greatly 
assisted  to  attain  her  peace  of  mind.  This  letter  is  from 
the  gentleman  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak,  us  once 
visiting  me,  and  though  it  has  struck  me  with  unusual  force, 
it  contains  no  more  than  I  expected  to  hear,  perhaps  no 
more  than  I  deserve  to  hear." 

"  I  hope  your  friend  has  not  been  unnecessarily  harsh  : 
severity  is  not  the  best  way,  always,  of  effecting  repent- 
ance, and  I  feel  certain  that  you,  my  young  friend,  can 
have  been  guilty  of  no  offense  that  does  not  rather  require 
gentle  than  stern  reproof,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  your  indulgent  opinion 
of  me,  but  although  I  have  suffered  much,  I  am  willing  to 
confess  it  is  a  merited  punishmeat ;  you  are,  however,  mis- 
taken as  to  the  source  of  my  present  sorrow.  Lord  Pen- 
dennyss  is  the  cause  of  grief,  I  believe,  to  no  one,  much  less 
to  me." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss ! "  exclaimed  Emily  in  surprise, 
unconsciously  looking  at  her  aunt. 

"  Pendennyss ! "  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  animation ; 
"  and  is  he  your  friend,  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam ;  to  his  lordship  I  owe  everything  — 
honor,  comfort,  religion  —  and  even  life  itself." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  cheek  glowed  with  an  unusual  color,  at 
this  discovery  of  another  act  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  in  a 
young  nobleman  whose  character  she  had  so  long  admired, 
and  whose  person  she  had  in  vain  wished  to  meet. 

"  You  know  the  earl,  then  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 

"  By  reputation,  only,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  *'  but 
that  is  enough  to  convince  me  a  friend  of  his  must  be  a 
worthy  character,  if  anything  were  wanting  to  make  as 
yotti-  trieuds." 
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The  conversation  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  WM 
concluded  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  saying  she  did  not  feel  equal 
just  then  to  the  undertaking,  but  the  next  day,  if  they 
would  honor  her  with  another  call,  she  would  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  reasons 
she  had  for  speaking  in  such  terms  of  Lord  Pendennysa. 
The  promise  to  see  her  was  cheerfully  made  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, and  her  confidence  accepted  ;  not  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  belief  that  it  was  necessary 
to  probe  a  wound  to  cure  it ;  and  a  correct  opinion  that 
she  would  be  a  better  adviser  for  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  than  even  Pendennyss ;  for  the  Donna  Lorenza 
she  could  hardly  consider  in  a  capacity  to  offer  advice, 
much  less  dictation.  They  then  took  their  leave,  and 
Emily,  during  their  ride,  broke  the  silence  with  exclaim-< 
ing,— 

"  Wherever  we  hear  of  Lord  Pendennyss,  aunt,  we  hear 
of  him  favorably." 

"  A  certain  sign,  my  dear,  he  is  deserving  of  it.  There 
is  hardly  any  man  who  has  not  his  enemies,  and  those  are 
seldom  just ;  but  we  have  met  with  none  of  the  earl's  yet." 

"  Fifty  thousand  a  year  will  make  many  friends,"  observed 
Emily,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Doubtless,  my  love,  or  as  many  enemies  ;  but  honoi 
life,  and  religion,  my  child,  are  debts  not  owing  to  money 
—  in  this  country,  at  least." 

To  this  remark  Emily  assented ;  and  after  expressing 
her  own  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  young  noble- 
man, she  dropped  into  a  reverie.  How  many  of  his  virtues 
slie  identified  with  the  person  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  it  is  not, 
just  now,  our  task  to  enumerate  ;  but  judges  of  human 
nature  may  easily  determine,  and  that  too  without  having 
sat  in  tlie  parliament  of  this  realm. 

The  morning  this  conversation  occurred  at  the  cottage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  their  daughters,  made  their  unex- 
pected ajjpearanco  at  L .     The  arrival  of  a  ivst-chaise 

and  four,  with  a  gig,  was  an  event  soon  circulated  through 
the  little  village,  and  the  names  of  its  owners  reacbeti  th« 
lodge  juHt  as  Jauo  had  allowed  herself  to  bo  persuaded  bj 
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the  colonel  to  take  her  first  walk  with  him  unaccompanied 
by  a  third  person.  Walking  is  much  more  propitious  to 
declarations  than  riding  ;  and  whether  it  was  premeditated 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Jarvis  or  some  one  else  would  interfere,  he 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  had  hardly  got  out 
of  hearing  of  her  brother  and  Denbigh,  before  he  made 
Jane  an  explicit  offer  of  his  hand.  The  surprise  was  so  great, 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  the  distressed  girl  could  reply. 
This  she,  however,  at  length  did,  but  incoherently ;  she 
referred  him  to  her  parents,  as  the  arbiters  of  her  fate,  well 
knowing  that  her  wishes  had  long  been  those  of  her  father 
and  mother.  With  this  the  colonel  was  obliged  to  be  satis- 
fied for  the  present.  But  their  walk  had  not  ended,  before 
he  gradually  drew  from  the  confiding  girl  an  acknowledg- 
ment that,  should  her  parents  decline  his  offer,  she  would 
be  very  little  less  miserable  than  himself;  indeed,  the  most 
tenacious  lover  might  have  been  content  with  the  proofs 
of  regard  that  Jane,  unused  to  control  her  feelings,  allowed 
herself  to  manifest  on  this  occasion.  Egerton  was  in  rap- 
tures ;  a  life  devoted  to  her  would  never  half  repay  her 
'v-jidescension  ;  and  as  their  confidence  increased  with  their 
walk,  Jane  reentered  the  lodge  with  a  degree  of  happinesa 
in  her  heart  she  had  never  before  experienced.  The  much 
dreaded  declaration  —  her  own  distressing  acknowledg- 
ments, were  made,  and  nothing  farther  remained  but  to  live 
and  be  happy.  She  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and, 
hiding  her  blushes  in  her  bosom,  acquainted  her  with  the 
colonel's  offer  and  her  own  wishes.  Lady  Moseley,  who 
was  prepared  for  such  a  communication,  and  had  rather 
wondered  at  its  tardiness,  kissed  her  daughter  affection- 
ately, as  she  promised  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  to  obtain 
his  approbation. 

"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  degree  of  formality  and  cau- 
tion which  had  better  preceded  than  have  followed  the 
courtship,  "  we  must  make  the  usual  inquiries,  my  child, 
into  the  fitness  of  Colonel  Egerton  as  a  husband  for  our 
daughter.  Once  assured  of  that,  you  have  nothing  ta 
fcar." 
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The  baronet  was  requested  to  grant  an  audience  to 
Colonel  Egerton,  who  now  appeared  as  determined  to 
expedite  things,  as  he  had  been  dilatory  before.  On  meet- 
ing Sir  Edward,  he  made  known  his  pretensions  and  hopes. 
The  father,  who  had  been  previously  notified  by  his  wife 
of  what  was  forthcoming,  gave  a  general  answer,  similar  to 
the  speech  of  the  mother,  and  the  colonel  bowed  in  acqoi' 
escence. 

In  the  evening,  the  Jarvis  family  favored  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lodge  with  a  visit,  and  Mrs.  "Wilson  was  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  their  reception  of  the  colonel.  Miss 
Jarvis,  especially,  was  rude  to  both  him  and  Jane,  and  it 
struck  all  who  witnessed  it  as  a  burst  of  jealous  feeling  for 
disappointed  hopes ;  but  to  no  one,  excepting  Mrs.  Wilson, 
did  it  occur  that  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  could  be  at 
ill  implicated  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Benfield  was  happy 
lo  see  under  his  roof  again  the  best  of  the  trio  of  Jarvises  he 
had  known,  and  something  like  sociability  prevailed.  There 
was  to  be  a  ball,  Miss  Jarvis  remarked,  at  L ,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  would  help  to  enliven  the  scene  a  little, 
especially  as  there  were  a  couple  of  frigates  at  anchor,  a 
few  miles  off,  and  the  officers  were  expected  to  join  the 
party.  This  intelligence  had  but  little  effect  on  the  ladies 
of  the  Moseley  family  ;  yet,  as  their  uncle  desired  that,  out 
of  respect  to  his  neighbors,  if  invited,  they  would  go,  they 
cheerfully  assented.  During  the  evening,  Mrs.  Wilson 
observed  Egerton  in  familiar  conversation  with  Miss  Jar- 
vis ;  and  as  she  had  been  notified  of  his  situation  with 
respect  to  Jane,  she  determined  to  watch  narrowly  into  the 
causes  of  so  singular  a  change  of  deportment  in  the  young 
lady.  Mrs.  Jarvis  retained  her  respect  for  the  colonel  in 
full  force,  and  called  out  to  him  across  the  room,  a  few 
minutes  before  she  departed,  — 

"  Well,  colonel,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  beard 
very  lately  from  your  uncle,  Sir  Edgar." 

"  Indeed,  madam  !  "  replied  the  colonel,  starting.  "  Ho 
was  well,  I  hope." 

"  Very  well,  the  day  before  yesterday.  Hia  neighbor 
old  Mr.  Holt,  is  a  lodger  iu  the  same  house  with  u»  At 
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L ;  and  as  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear,  I  made 

particular  inquiries  about  the  baronet."  The  word  baronet 
was  pronounced  with  emphasis  and  a  look  of  triumph,  as  if 
it  would  say,  You  see  we  have  baronets  as  well  as  you. 
As  no  answer  was  made  by  Egerton,  excepting  an  acknowl- 
edging bow,  the  merchant  and  his  family  departed. 

"  Well,  John,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  smile,  "  we  have  heard 
irore  good  to-day  of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin, 
the  Earl  of  Pendenuyss." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  You  must  keep 
Emily  for  his  lordship,  positively,  aunt :  she  is  almost  as 
great  an  admirer  of  him  as  yourself." 

"  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  she  should  bo  quite  as 
much  so,  to  become  bis  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Really,"  said  Emily,  more  gravely,  "  if  all  one  hears 
of  him  be  true,  or  even  half,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task 
to  admire  him." 

Denbigh  was  standing  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in 
a  situation  where  he  could  view  the  animated  countenance 
of  Emily  as  she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  an  uneasi 
ness  and  a  changing  of  color  in  him  that  appeared  uncom- 
mon from  so  trifling  a  cause.  Is  it  possible,  she  thought,  < 
Denbigh  can  harbor  so  mean  a  passion  as  envy  ?  He 
walked  away  as  if  unwilling  to  hear  more,  and  appeared 
much  engrossed  with  his  own  reflections  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  There  were  moments  of  doubting  which 
crossed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  keenness  of  appre- 
hension proportionate  to  her  deep  interest  in  Emily,  with 
respect  to  certain  traits  in  the  character  of  Denbigh  ;  and 
this,  what  she  thought  a  display  of  unworthy  feeling,  was 
one  of  them.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  cards  for 
the  expected  ball  arrived,  and  were  accepted.  As  this  new 
arrangement  for  the  morrow  interfered  with  their  intended 
visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  servant  was  sent  with  a  note  of 
explanation  in  the  morning,  and  a  request  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  promised  communication  might  be  made. 
To  this  arrangement  the  recluse  assented,  and  Emily  pre- 
pared for  the  ball  with  a  melancholy  recollection  of  tha 
coiisequeuces  which  grew  out  of  the  last  she  had  attended  •— 
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melancholy  at  the  fate  of  Digby,  and  pleasure  at  the  prin- 
ciples manifested  by  Denbigh,  on  the  occasion.  The  hitter, 
however,  with  a  smile,  excused  himself  from  being  of  the 
party,  telling  Emily  he  was  so  awkward,  that  he  feared 
some  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself  or  liis  friends 
would  arise  from  his  inadvertencies,  did  he  venture  again 
with  her  into  such  an  assembly. 

Emily  sighed  gently  as  she  entered  the  carriage  of  ber 
aunt  early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  Denbigh  in  the  door  of 
the  lodge,  i\\v\  Egerton  absent  on  the  execution  of  some 
business ;  the  former  to  amuse  himself  as  he  could  until 
the  following  morning,  and  the  latter  to  join  them  in  the 
dance  in  the  evening. 

The  arrangement  included  an  excursion  on  the  water, 
attended  by  the  bauds  from  the  frigates,  a  collation,  and  in 
the  evening  a  ball.  One  of  the  vesseVs  was  commanded  by 
a  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  a  fine  young  man,  who,  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  sisters,  sought  an 
introduction  to  the  baronet's  family,  and  engaged  the  hand 
of  Emily  for  the  first  dance.  His  frank  and  gentlemaidike 
deportment  was  pleasing  to  his  new  acquaintances ;  the 
more  so  as  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  their  situation  at  the 
moment.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  in  unusual  spirits,  and  main- 
tained an  animated  conversation  with  the  young  sailor,  iu 
the  course  of  which  he  spoke  of  his  cruising  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  by  accident  he  mentioned  his  having  carried 
out  to  that  country,  upon  one  occasion,  Lord  Pendennyss. 
This  was  common  ground  between  thetn,  and  Lord  Henry 
was  as  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  earl,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson's  partiality  could  desire.  He  also  knew  Colonel 
Egerton  slightly,  and  expressed  his  pleasure,  in  polite 
terms,  when  they  met  in  the  evening  in  the  ball-room,  at 
being  able  to  renew  his  acquaintance.  The  evening  passed 
otF  as  such  evenings  generally  do  —  in  gayety,  listlessness, 
dancing,  gaping,  and  heartburnings,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sitions and  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  several  individuals 
who  compose  the  assembly.  Mrs.  Wilson,  while  her  niece* 
were  dancing,  moved  her  seat  to  be  near  a  window,  and 
found  heiself  iu  the  vicinity  of  two  elderly  gonLlcm»jn  who 
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irere  commenting  on  the  company.  After  making  several 
commonplace  remarks,  one  of  them  inquired  of  the  other  — 
"  Who  is  that  military  gentleman  amongst  the  naval  beaux, 
Holt  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  hopeful  nephew  of  my  friend  and  neighbor, 
Sir  Edgar  Egerton ;  he  is  here  dancing  and  misspending 
his  time  and  money,  when  I  know  Sir  Edgar  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds  six  months  ago,  on  express  condition,  he 
should  not  leave  the  regiment  or  take  a  card  in  his  hand 
for  a  twelvemonth." 

"  He  plays,  then  ?  " 

"  Sadly ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  bad  young  man." 

As  they  changed  their  topic,  Mrs.  Wilson  joined  her 
sister,  dreadfully  shocked  at  this  intimation  of  the  vices  of 
a  man  so  near  an  alliance  with  her  brother's  child.  Slift 
was  thankful  it  was  not  too  late  to  avert  part  of  the  evil, 
and  determined  to  acquaint  Sir  Edwai'd  at  once  with  what 
she  had  heard,  in  order  that  an  investigation  might  establisb 
the  colonel's  innocence  or  guilt. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

They  returned  to  the  lodge  at  an  early  hour,  and  ]\rr8. 
Wilson,  after  meditating  upon  the  course  she  ought  to  take, 
resolved  to  have  a  conversation  with  her  brother  that  even- 
ing after  supper.  Accordingly,  as  they  were  among  tlie 
last  to  retire,  she  mentioned  her  wish  to  detain  him,  and 
when  left  by  themselves,  the  baronet  taking  his  seat  by  her 
on  a  sofa,  she  commenced  as  follows,  willing  to  avoid  her 
unpleasant  information  until  the  last  moment. 

"  I  wished  to  say  something  to  you,  brother,  relating  to 
my  charge  :  you  have,  no  doubt,  observed  the  attentions  of 
Mr.  Denbigh  to  Emily  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sister,  and  with  great  pleasure  ;  you  must 
not  suppose  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  authority  I  have  so 
freely  relinquished  to  you,  Charlotte,  when  I  inquire  if 
P^mily  favors  his  views  or  not  ?  " 

"  Neither  Emily  nor  I,  my  dear  brother,  wish  ever  to 
question  your  right,  not  only  to  inquire  into,  but  to  control 
the  conduct  of  your  child ;  she  is  yours,  Edward,  by  a  tie 
nothing  can  break,  and  we  both  love  you  too  much  to  wish 
it.  Tliere  is  nothing  you  may  be  more  certain  of  tlian 
that,  without  the  approbation  of  her  parents,  Emily  would 
accept  of  no  offer,  however  splendid  or  agreeable  to  hei 
own  wishes." 

"  Nay,  sister,  I  would  not  wish  unduly  to  influence  my 
child  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  herself;  but 
my  interest  in  Denbigh  is  Utile  short  of  that  I  feel  for  my 
daughter." 

"  I  trust,"  continued  Mva.  Wilson,  "  Emily  is  too  deeply 
impressed  with  her  duty  to  forget  the  impressive  mandate, 
*  to  honor  her  father  and  mother  : '  yes,  Sir  Edward,  1  hoj 
Btjjjtakeu  if  eho  would  not  relinquish  the  dearest  object    jf 
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her  affections  at  your  request ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  am 
persuaded  she  would,  under  no  circumstances,  approach  the 
altar  with  a  man  she  did  not  both  love  and  esteem." 

The  baronet  did  not  appear  exactly  to  understand  his 
sister's  distinction,  as  he  observed,  "  I  am  not  sure  I  rightly 
comprehend  the  difference  you  make,  Charlotte." 

"  Only,  brother,  that  she  would  feel  that  a  promise  made 
at  the  altar  to  love  a  man  she  felt  averse  to,  or  honor  one 
8he  could  not  esteem,  was  a  breach  of  a  duty,  paramount  to 
all  earthly  considerations,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  but  to 
answer  your  question  —  Denbigh  has  never  offered,  and 
when  he  does,  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  refused." 

"  Refused  !  "  cried  the  baronet,  "  I  sincerely  hope  not ;  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  they  were  married  already." 

"  Emily  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  and  need 
not  hurry  :  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  remain  single  a  few 
years  louger." 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  and  Lady  Moseley,  sis- 
ter, have  different  notions  on  the  subject  of  marrying  the 
girls." 

Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  "You 
have  made  Anne  so  good  a  husband,  Ned,  that  she  forgets 
there  are  any  bad  ones  in  the  world  ;  my  greatest  anxiety 
is,  that  the  husband  of  my  niece  may  be  a  Christian ;  in- 
deed, I  know  not  how  I  can  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience, 
as  a  Christian  myself,  to  omit  this  important  qualification." 

"  I  am  sure,  Charlotte,  both  Denbigh  and  Egerton  ap. 
pear  to  have  a  great  respect  for  religion  ;  they  are  punc- 
cual  at  church,  and  very  attentive  to  the  service : "  Mrs. 
Wilson  smiled  as  he  proceeded,  "but  religion  may  come 
after  marriage,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  brother,  and  I  know  it  may  not  come  at  all ;  no  • 
really  pious  woman  can  be  happy,  without  her  husband  is 
in  what  she  deems  the  road  to  future  happiness  himself; 
and  it  is  idle  —  it  is  worse  —  it  is  almost  impious  to  marry 
with  a  view  to  reform  a  husband :  indeed,  she  greatly  en- 
dangers her  own  safety  thereby  ;  for  few  of  us,  I  believe, 
but  find  the  temptation  to  err  as  much  as  we  can  contend 
with,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  example  against  us,  ia 
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»n  object  we  love  ;  indeed  it  appears  to  me,  the  life  of 
such  a  woman  must  be  a  struggle  between  conflicting 
duties." 

*'  AVliy,'*  said  the  baronet,  "  if  your  plan  were  generally 
adopted,  I  am  afraid  it  would  give  a  deadly  blow  to  matri- 
mony." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  generals,  brother ;  I  am  act- 
ing for  individual  happiness,  and  discharging  individual 
duiies :  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  its 
effects  on  the  community.  I  think  no  man  who  dispassion- 
ately examines  the  subject,  will  be  other  than  a  Christiau  ; 
and  rather  than  remain  bachelors,  they  would  take  even 
that  trouble  ;  if  the  strife  in  our  sex  were  less  for  a  hus- 
band, wives  would  increase  in  value." 

"  But  how  is  it,  Charlotte,"  said  the  baronet,  pleasantly, 
"  your  sex  do  not  use  your  power  and  reform  the  age  ?  " 

"  The  work  of  reformation,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  his 
sister,  gravely,  "  is  an  arduous  one  indeed,  and  I  despair 
of  seeing  it  general,  in  ray  day ;  but  much,  very  much, 
might  be  done  towards  it,  if  those  who  have  the  guidance 
of  youth  would  take  that  trouble  with  their  pupils  that 
good  faith  requires  of  them,  to  discharge  the  minor  duties 
of  life." 

"  Women  ought  to  marry,"  observed  the  baronet, 
musing. 

"  Marriage  is  certainly  the  natural  and  most  desirable 
state  for  a  woman,  but  how  few  are  there  who,  having 
entered  it,  know  how  to  discharge  its  duties ;  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  mother  !  On  the  subject  of  marrying 
our  daughters,  for  instance,  instead  of  qualifying  them  to 
make  a  proper  choice,  they  are  generally  left  to  pick  up 
such  principles  and  opinions  as  they  may  come  at,  as  it 
were  by  chance.  It  is  true,  if  the  parent  be  a  Christian 
in  name,  certain  of  the  externals  of  religion  are  observed  ; 
but  what  are  these,  if  not  enforced  by  a  consistent  example 
in  the  instructor?  " 

"  Useful  precepts  are  seldom  lost,  I  believe,  sister,"  said 
Rir  Edward,  with  confidence. 

**  Always  useful,  my  dear  brother ;  but  young  people 
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•re  more  observant  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  are 
wonderfully  ingenious  in  devising  excuses  to  themselves 
for  their  conduct.  I  have  often  heard  it  olTered  as  an 
apology,  that  father  or  mother  knew  it,  or  perhaps  did  it, 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  wrong :  association  is  all- 
important  to  a  child." 

"  I  believe  no  family  of  consequence  admits  of  improper 
associates  within  my  knowledge,"  said  the  baronet. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  she  ans\Yered,  "  I  am  sure  I  hope 
not,  Edward ;  but  are  the  qualifications  we  require  in  com- 
panions for  our  daughters,  always  such  as  are  most  recon- 
cilable with  our  good  sense  or  our  consciences ;  a  single 
communication  with  an  objectionable  character  is  a  prece- 
dent, if  known  and  unobserved,  which  will  be  offered  to 
excuse  acquaintances  with  worse  persons:  with  the  other 
sex,  especially,  their  acquaintance  should  be  very  guarded 
and  select." 

"  You  would  make  many  old  maids,  sister." 

"  I  doubt  it  greatly,  brother ;  it  would  rather  bring 
female  society  in  demand.  I  often  regret  that  selfishness, 
cupidity,  and  the  kind  of  strife  which  prevails  in  our  sex, 
on  the  road  to  matrimony,  have  brought  celibacy  into  dis- 
repute. For  my  part,  I  never  see  an  old  maid,  but  I  am 
willing  to  think  she  is  so  from  choice  or  principle,  and 
although  not  in  her  proper  place,  serviceable,  by  keeping 
alive  feelings  necessary  to  exist,  that  marriages  may  not 
become  curses  instead  of  blessings." 

"  A  kind  of  Eddystone,  to  prevent  matrimonial  ship- 
wrecks," said  the  brother,  gayly. 

"  Their  lot  may  be  solitary,  baronet,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure cheerless,  but  infinitely  preferable  to  a  marriage  that 
may  lead  them  astray  from  their  duties,  or  give  birth  to  a 
family  which  are  to  be  turned  on  the  world  without  any 
religion  but  form,  without  any  morals  but  truisms,  or 
without  even  a  conscience  which  has  not  been  seared  by 
mdulgence.  I  hope  that  Anne,  in  the  performance  of  her 
system,  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  its  failure." 

"  Clara  chose  for  herself,  and  has  done  well,  Charlotte ; 
«nd  so,  I  doubt  not,  will  Jane  and  Emily :  and  I  confew  I 
•kink  their  mother  is  right." 
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"  It  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Wilsou,  "  Clara  baa  done  well, 
though  under  circumstances  of  but  little  risk  ;  she  might 
have  jumped  into  your  fish-pond,  and  escaped  with  life, 
but  the  chances  are  she  would  drown  :  nor  do  I  dispute 
the  right  of  the  girls  to  choose  for  themselves ;  iut  I  say 
the  rights  extend  to  requiring  us  to  qualify  them  to  make 
their  choice.  I  am  sorry,  Edward,  to  be  the  instigator  of 
doubts  in  your  breast  of  the  worth  of  any  one,  especially 
fts  it  may  give  you  pain."  Here  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her 
brother  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  communicated  what 
she  had  overheard  that  evening.  Although  the  impres- 
Bions  of  the  baronet  were  not  as  vivid,  or  as  deep  as  those 
of  his  sister,  his  parental  love  was  too  great  not  to  make 
him  extremely  uneasy  under  the  intelligence  ;  and  after 
thanking  her  for  her  attention  to  his  children's  welfare,  he 
kissed  her,  and  withdrew.  In  passing  to  his  own  room, 
he  met  Egerton,  that  moment  returned  from  escorting 
the  Jarvis  ladies  to  their  lodgings  ;  a  task  he  had  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  Jane,  as  they  were  without  any 
male  attendant.  Sir  Edward's  heart  was  too  full  not  to 
seek  immediate  relief,  and  as  he  had  strong  hopes  of  the 
innocence  of  the  colonel,  though  he  could  give  no  reason 
for  his  expectation,  he  returned  with  him  to  the  parlor, 
and  in  a  few  words  acquainted  him  with  the  slanders  which 
had  been  circulated  at  his  expense ;  begging  him  by  all 
means  to  disprove  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  colonel 
was  struck  with  the  circumstance  at  first,  but  assured  Sir 
Edward,  it  was  entirely  untrue.  He  never  played,  as  he 
might  have  noticed,  and  that  Mr.  Holt  was  an  ancient 
enemy  of  his.  He  would  in  the  mowiiug  take  measures 
to  convince  Sir  Edward,  that  he  stood  higher  in  the  esti- 
ncation  of  his  uncle,  than  Mr.  Holt  had  thought  proper  to 
state.  Much  relieved  by  this  explanation,  the  baronet, 
forgetting  that  this  heavy  charge  removed,  he  only  stood 
where  he  did  before  he  took  time  for  his  inquiries,  assured 
him,  that  if  he  could  convince  him,  or  rather  his  sister,  he 
did  not  gamble,  he  would  receive  him  as  a  soti-iu-law  with 
pleasure.     The  gentlemen  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Denbigh  had  retired  to  his  room  early,  toUiug  Mr.  Boa* 
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field  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  thus  missed  the  party  at 
Bupper ;  and  by  twelve,  silence  prevailed  iu  the  house. 

As  usual  after  a  previous  day  of  pleasure,  the  party 
were  late  in  assembling  on  the  following,  yet  Denbigh  wa8 
the  last  who  made  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought 
he  threw  a  look  round  the  room  as  he  entered,  which  pre- 
vented his  making  his  salutations  in  his  usual  easy  and 
polished  manner.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  his  awk- 
wardness was  removed,  and  they  took  their  seats  at  the 
table.  At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown 
hastily  open,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  entered  abruptly,  and  with  a 
look  bordering  on  wildness  in  his  eye  —  "Is  she  not 
here  ? "  exclaimed  the  merchant,  scanning  the  company 
closely. 

"  Who  ?  "  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 

"  Polly  —  my  daughter  —  my  child,"  said  the  merchant, 
endeavoring  to  control  his  feelings  ;  "  did  she  not  come 
here  this  morning  with  Colonel  Egerton  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  briefly  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  anxiety.  The  colonel  had  called 
very  early,  and  sent  her  maid  up  to  his  daughter,  who  rose 
immediately.  They  had  quitted  the  house  together, 
leaving  word  the  Miss  Moseleys  had  sent  for  the  young 
lady  to  breakfast,  for  some  particular  reason.  Such  was 
the  latitude  allowed  by  his  wife,  that  nothing  was  sus- 
pected until  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house  said  he  had 
seen  Colonel  Egerton  and  a  lady  drive  out  of  the  village 
that  morning  in  a  post-chaise  and  four. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  first  took  the  alarm,  and  he 
proceeded  instantly  to  the  lodge  in  quest  of  his  daughter. 
Of  the  elopement  there  now  remained  no  doubt,  and 
examination  into  the  state  of  the  colonel's  room,  who,  it 
had  been  thought,  was  not  yet  risen,  gave  assurance  of  it. 
Here  was  at  once  sad  confirmation  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Holt  was  a  just  one.  Although  every  heart  felt  for  Jana 
during  this  dreadful  explanation,  no  eye  was  turned  on 
her  excepting  the  stolen  and  anxious  glances  of  her  sister ; 
but  when  all  was  confirmed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
reflect  ox   act  upon  the  circumstances,  she  naturally  en 
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grossed  the  whole  attention  of  her  fond  parents.  Jan* 
bad  listened  in  indignation  to  the  commencement  of  the 
narrative  of  JSIr.  Jarvis,  and  so  firmly  was  Egerton  en- 
shrined in  purity  within  her  imagination,  that  not  until 
it  was  ascertained  that  both  his  servant  and  clothes  were 
missing,  would  she  admit  a  thought  injurious  to  his  truth. 
Then  indeed  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  his  plain  statement 
corroborated  by  this  testimony,  struck  her  at  once  as  true ; 
and  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room,  she  fell  senseless  into 
the  arms  of  Emily,  who  observing  her  movement  and  loss 
of  color  had  flown  to  her  assistance.  Denbigh  had  drawn 
the  merchant  out  in  vain  efforts  to  appease  him,  and 
happily  no  one  witnessed  this  effect  of  Jane's  passion  but 
her  nearest  relatives.  She  was  immediately  removed  to 
her  own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  was  in  bed  with  a 
burning  fever.  The  bursts  of  her  grief  were  uncontrolled 
and  violent.  At  times  she  reproached  herself  —  her 
friends  —  Egerton  ;  in  short,  she  was  guilty  of  all  the  in- 
eousistent  sensations  that  disappointed  hopes,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  of  weakness  on  our  part  seldom  fail 
to  give  rise  to  ;  the  presence  of  her  friends  was  irksome 
to  her,  and  it  was  only  to  the  soft  and  insinuating  bland 
iiihments  of  Emily's  love  that  she  would  at  all  yield.  Per- 
severance and  affection  at  length  prevailed,  and  as  Emily 
took  the  opportunity  of  some  refreshments,  to  infuse  a 
strong  soporific,  Jane  lost  her  consciousness  of  misery  in 
a  temporary  repose.  In  the  meantime  a  more  searching 
in(iuiry  had  been  able  to  trace  out  the  manner  and  direc- 
tion of  the  journey  of  the  fugitives. 

It  appeared  the  colonel  left  the  lodge  immotliately  after 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Edward ;  he  slept  at  a  tavern, 
and  caused  his  servant  to  remove  his  baggage  ut  daylight ; 
here  he  had  ordered  a  chaise  and  horses,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, as  mentioned,  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Jarvis.  What 
arguments  he  used  with  Miss  Jarvis  to  urge  her  to  so 
sudden  a  flight,  remained  a  secret ;  but  from  the  remarks 
of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  l\Iiss  Sarah,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  induced  them  to  think  from  the  com- 
Bienccmout,  that  hie    iutcutiuus  were    biugle,  and    Mary 
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Jarvis  their  object.  How  he  contrived  to  gloss  over  his 
attentions  to  Jane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  those 
ladies,  caused  no  little  surprise  ;  but  it  was  obvious  it  had 
been  done,  and  the  Moseleys  were  not  without  hopes  his 
situation  with  Jane  would  not  make  the  noise  in  the 
world  such  occurrences  seldom  faU  to  excite.  In  the 
afternoon  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  by  him 
immediately  communicated  to  the  baronet  and  Denbigh, 
both  of  whom  he  considered  as  among  his  best  friends. 
It  was  from  Egerton,  and  written  in  a  respectful  manner : 
he  apologized  for  his  elopement,  and  excused  it  on  the 
ground  of  a  wish  to  avoid  the  delay  of  a  license  or  the 
publishing  of  bans,  as  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
summons  to  his  regiment,  and  contained  many  promises  of 
making  an  attentive  husband,  and  an  affectionate  son. 
The  fugitives  were  on  the  road  to  Scotland,  whence  they 
intended  immediately  to  return  to  London  and  to  wait  the 
commands  of  their  parents.  The  baronet  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  emotion  at  the  sufferings  of  his  own  child,  con- 
gratulated the  merchant  that  things  were  no  worse  ;  while 
Denbigh  curled  his  lips  as  he  read  the  epistle,  and  thought 
settlements  were  a  greater  inconvenience  than  the  bans 
—  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  a  maiden  aunt  had  left 
Uie  Jarvises  twenty  thousand  pounds  between  theni. 
U 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ALiaocGU  the  affections  of  Jane  had  sustained  a  heavy 
blow,  her  pride  had  received  a  greater,  and  no  persuasions 
of  her  mother  or  sister  could  induce  her  to  leave  her  room. 
She  talked  little,  but  once  or  twice  she  yielded  to  the  affec- 
tionate attentions  of  Emily,  and  poured  out  her  sorrows  into 
the  bosom  of  her  sister.  At  such  moments  she  would  de- 
clare her  intention  of  never  appearing  in  the  world  again. 
One  of  these  paroxysms  of  sorrow  was  witnessed  by  her 
mother,  and,  for  the  first  time,  self-reproach  mingled  in  the 
grief  of  the  matron.  Had  she  trusted  less  to  appearances 
and  to  the  opinions  of  indifferent  and  ill-judging  acquaint- 
ances, her  daughter  might  have  been  apprised  in  season  of 
the  character  of  the  man  who  had  stolen  her  affections.  To 
a  direct  exhibition  of  misery  Lady  Moseley  was  always  sen- 
sible, and,  for  a  moment,  she  became  alive  to  its  causes  and 
consequences ;  but  a  timely  and  judicious  safeguard  against 
future  moral  evils  was  a  forecast  neither  her  inactivity  of 
mind  nor  abilities  were  equal  to. 

We  shall  leave  Jane  to  brood  over  her  lover's  miscon- 
duct, while  we  regret  she  is  without  the  consolation  alone 
able  to  bear  her  up  against  the  misfortunes  of  life,  aud  re- 
turn to  the  other  personages  of  our  history. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  been  postponed  in  con- 
eequeuce  of  Jane's  indisposition ;  but  a  week  after  tho 
colonel's  departure,  Mrs.  Wilson  thought,  as  Juno  had  con- 
sented to  leave  her  room,  and  Emily  really  began  to  look 
pale  from  her  couflnement  by  the  side  of  a  sick  bed,  she 
would  redeem  the  pledge  she  had  given  tho  recluse  on  the 
following  morning.  They  found  the  ladies  at  the  cottage 
happy  to  see  them,  and  anxious  to  hear  of  the  hoaltli  of 
Jauc,  of  whoso  illness   they  had   been   informed   by  not* 
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After  offering  her  guests  some  refreshments,  Mrs,  Fitzgerald, 
who  appeared  laboring  under  a  greater  melancholy  than 
usual,  proceeded  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  incidents 
of  her  life. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  merchant  at  Lisbon  had  fled 
from  the  house  of  her  father  to  the  protection  of  an  Irish 
officer  in  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  :  they  were 
united,  and  the  colonel  immediately  took  his  bride  to  Madrid. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  were  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
former,  at  an  early  age,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  his 
king,  and  had,  as  usual,  been  bred  in  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  but  the  Seilora  M'Carthy  had  been  educated,  and  yet 
remained  a  Protestant,  and,  contrary  to  her  faith  to  her 
husband,  secretly  instructed  her  daughter  in  the  same  belief. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  principal  grandee  of  the  court  of 
Charles  sought  the  hand  of  the  general's  child.  The  Conde 
d'Alzada  was  a  match  not  to  be  refused,  and  they  were 
united  in  the  heartless  and  formal  manner  in  which  mar- 
riages are  too  often  entered  into,  in  countries  where  tha 
customs  of  society  prevent  an  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 
The  Conde  never  possessed  the  affections  of  his  wife.  Of  a 
stern  and  unyielding  disposition,  his  harshness  repelled  her 
love  ;  and  as  she  naturally  turned  her  eyes  to  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  she  cherished  all  those  peculiar  sentiments 
Bhe  had  imbibed  from  her  mother.  Thus,  although  she  ap- 
peared to  the  world  a  Catholic,  she  lived  in  secret  a  Prot- 
estant. Her  parents  had  always  used  the  English  language 
in  their  family,  and  she  spoke  it  as  fluently  as  the  Spanish. 
To  encourage  her  recollections  of  this  strong  feature,  which 
distinguished  the  house  of  her  father  from  the  others  she 
entered,  she  perused  closely  and  constantly  those  books 
which  the  death  of  her  mother  placed  at  her  disposal. 
These  were  principally  Protestant  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  the  countess  became  a  strong  sectarian,  without 
becoming  a  Christian.  As  she  was  compelled  to  use  tho 
same  books  in  teaching  her  only  child,  the  Donna  Julia, 
English,  the  consequences  of  tlie  original  false  step  of  her 
grandmother  were  perpetuated  in  the  person  of  this  young 
latly.    In  learning  English,  she  also  learned  to  secede  trom 
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tho  faith  of  her  father,  and  entaU^d  upon  herself  a  life  of 
either  persecution  or  hypocrisy.  The  countess  was  guilty 
of  the  unpardonable  error  of  complaining  to  their  child  of 
the  treatment  she  received  from  her  husband  ;  and  as  these 
conversations  were  held  in  English,  and  were  consecrated 
by  the  tears  of  the  mother,  they  made  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  youthful  mind  of  Julia,  who  grew  up  with  the 
conviction  that  next  to  being  a  Catholic  herself,  the  great- 
est evil  of  life  was  to  be  the  wife  of  one. 

On  her  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had  the  misfortune 
(if  it  could  be  termed  one)  to  lose  her  mother,  and  within 
the  year  her  father  presented  to  her  a  nobleman  of  the  vi- 
cinity as  her  future  husband.  How  long  the  religious  faith 
of  Julia  would  have  endured,  unsupported  by  example  in 
others,  and  assailed  by  the  passions  soliciting  in  behalf  of  a 
young  and  handsome  cavalier,  it  might  be  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce ;  but  as  her  suitor  was  neither  very  young,  and  the 
reverse  of  very  handsome,  it  is  certain  the  more  he  wooed, 
the  more  confirmed  she  became  in  her  heresy,  until,  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  and  as  an  only  refuge  against  his 
solicitations,  she  candidly  avowed  her  creed.  The  anger 
of  her  father  was  violent  and  lasting :  she  was  doomed  to  a 
convent,  as  both  a  penance  for  her  sins  and  a  means  of 
reformation.  Physical  resistance  was  not  in  her  power, 
but  mentally  she  determined  never  to  yield.  Her  body 
was  immured,  but  her  mind  continued  unshaken  and  rather 
more  settled  in  her  belief,  by  tho  aid  of  those  passions  which 
had  been  excited  by  injudicious  harshness.  For  two  years 
ehe  continued  in  her  novitiate,  obstinately  refusing  to  take 
the  vows  of  the  order,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
situation  of  her  country  had  called  her  father  and  uncle  to 
the  field  as  defenders  of  the  rights  of  their  lawful  prince. 
Perhaps  to  this  it  was  owing  that  harsher  measures  were  not 
ailopted  in  her  case. 

The  war  now  raged  around  them  in  its  greatest  horrors, 
until  at  length  a  general  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  dormitories  of  the  peaceful  nuns  were  crowded 
with  wounded  British  officers.  Amongst  others  of  his  na- 
tion was   a  Major   Fitzgerald,  a  young  man   of  strikingly 
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handsome  countenance  and  pleasant  manners.  Chance 
threw  him  under  the  more  immediate  charge  of  Juh'a :  hia 
recovery  was  slow,  and  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  as  much 
owing  to  good  nursing  as  science.  The  major  was  grateful, 
and  Julia  unhappy  as  she  was  beautiful.  That  love  should 
be  the  offspring  of  this  association,  will  excite  no  surprise. 
A  brigade  of  British  encamping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con- 
vent, the  young  couple  sought  its  protection  from  Spanish 
vengeance  and  Romish  cruelty.  They  were  married  by  the 
chaplain  of  the  brigade,  and  for  a  month  they  were  happy. 

As  Napoleon  was  daily  expected  in  person  at  the  seat  of 
war,  his  generals  were  alive  to  their  own  interests,  if  not  to 
that  of  their  master.  The  body  of  troops  in  which  Fitz- 
gerald had  sought  a  refuge,  being  an  advanced  party  of  the 
main  army,  were  surprised  and  defeated  with  loss.  After 
doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier  at  his  post,  the  major,  iu  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  retreat  of  Julia,  was  intercepted, 
and  they  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
kindly  treated,  and  allowed  every  indulgence  their  situation 
admitted,  until  a  small  escort  of  prisoners  was  sent  to  the 
frontiers  ;  in  this  they  were  included,  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  when,  in  their  turn,  the 
French  were  assailed  suddenly,  and  entirely  routed ;  and 
the  captive  Spaniards,  of  which  the  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  young  couple,  consisted,  released.  As  the  French 
guard  made  a  resistance  until  overpowered  by  numbers,  an 
unfortunate  ball  struck  Major  Fitzgerald  to  the  earth  —  he 
survived  but  an  hour,  and  died  where  he  fell,  on  the  open 
field.  An  English  officer,  the  last  of  his  retiring  country- 
men, was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  weeping  over 
\he  body  of  a  ftxllen  man,  and  approached  them.  In  a  few 
words  Fitzgerald  explained  his  situation  to  this  gentleman, 
and  exacted  a  pledge  from  him  to  guard  his  Julia,  iu  safety, 
to  his  mother  in  England. 

The  stranger  promised  everything  the  dying  husband 
required,  and  by  the  time  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  Fitz- 
gerald, he  had  procured  from  some  peasants  a  rude  convey- 
ance, into  which  the  body,  with,  its  almost  equally  lifelcsa 
R-idow,  were  placed.     The  party  which  intercepted  tho  ooa 
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voy  of  prisoners,  had  been  out  from  the  British  camp  en 
other  duty,  but  its  commander  hearing  of  the  escort,  liad 
pushed  rapidly  into  a  country  covered  by  the  enemy  to 
effect  their  rescue ;  and  his  service  done,  he  was  compelled 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  ensure  his  own  security.  To  this 
was  owing  the  indifference,  which  left  the  major  to  the  care 
of  the  Spanish  peasantry  who  had  gathered  to  the  spot,  and 
the  retreating  troops  had  got  several  miles  on  their  return, 
before  the  widow  and  her  protector  commenced  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  impossible  to  overtake  them,  and  the  inhab- 
itants acquainting  the  gentleman  that  a  body  of  French 
dragoons  were  already  harassing  their  rear,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  another  route  to  the  camp.  This,  with  some 
trouble  and  no  little  danger,  he  at  last  effected ;  and  the 
day  following  the  skirmish,  Julia  found  herself  lodged  in  a 
retired  Spanish  dwelling,  several  miles  within  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  British  army.  The  body  of  her  husband  was 
respectfully  interred,  and  Julia  was  left  to  mourn  her  irre- 
trievable loss,  uninterrupted  by  anything  but  by  the  hasty 
visits  of  the  officer  in  whose  care  she  had  been  left  —  visits 
which  he  stole  from  his  more  important  duties  as  a  soldier. 
A  month  glided  by  in  this  melancholy  manner,  leaving  to 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  the  only  consolation  she  would  receive  — 
her  incessant  visits  to  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  calls 
of  her  protector,  however,  became  more  frequent ;  and  at 
length  he  announced  his  intended  departure  for  Lisbon,  ou 
his  way  to  England.  A  small  covered  vehicle,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  was  to  convey  them  to  the  city,  at  which  place 
he  promised  to  procure  her  a  female  attendant,  and  neces- 
saries for  the  voyage  home.  It  was  no  time  or  place  for 
delicate  punctilio  ;  and  Julia  quietly,  but  with  a  heart  nearly 
broken,  prepared  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  late  hus» 
band.  After  leaving  the  dwelling,  the  manners  of  her 
guide  sensibly  altered ;  he  became  complimentary  and 
assiduous  to  please,  but  in  a  way  rather  to  offend  than  con- 
ciliate ;  until  his  attentions  became  so  irksome,  that  Julia 
actually  meditated  stopping  at  some  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  and  abandoning  the  attempt  of  visiting 
Eughind  entirely.     But  the  desire  to  comjily  with    Fit** 
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gerald's  wish,  that  she  would  console  his  mother  for  the  losa 
of  an  only  child,  and  the  dread  of  the  anger  of  her  relatives, 
determined  her  to  persevere  until  they  reached  Lisbon, 
where  she  was  resolved  to  separate  for  ever  from  the  disa* 
greeable  and  unknown  guardian  into  whose  keeping  sho 
had  been  thrown  by  chance. 

The  last  day  of  their  weary  ride,  while  passing  a  wood, 
the  officer  so  far  forgot  his  own  character  and  Julia's  mis- 
fortunes, as  to  offer  personal  indignities.  Grown  desperate 
from  her  situation,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sprang  from  the  vehicle, 
and  by  her  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  an  officer  who  was 
riding  express  on  the  same  road  with  themselves.  He  ad- 
vanced to  her  assistance  at  speed,  but  as  he  arrived  near 
them,  a  pistol  fired  from  the  carriage  brought  his  horse 
down,  and  the  treacherous  friend  was  enabled  to  escape  un- 
detected. Julia  endeavored  to  explain  her  situation  to  her 
rescuer ;  and  by  her  distress  and  appearance,  satisfied  him 
at  once  of  its  truth.  Within  a  short  time,  a  strong  escort 
of  light  dragoons  came  up,  and  the  officer  despatched  some 
for  a  conveyance,  and  others  in  pursuit  of  that  disgrace  to 
the  army,  the  villainous  guide  :  the  former  was  soon  obtained, 
but  no  tidings  could  be  had  of  the  latter.  The  carriage  was 
found  at  a  short  distance,  without  the  horse  and  with  the 
baggage  of  Julia,  but  with  no  vestige  of  its  owner.  Sho 
never  knew  his  name,  and  either  accident  or  art  had  so 
completely  enveloped  him  in  mystery,  that  all  efforts  to  un- 
fold it  then  were  fruitless,  and  had  continued  so  ever 
since. 

On  their  arrival  in  Lisbon,  every  attention  was  shown  to 
the  disconsolate  widow  the  most  refined  delicacy  could  dic- 
tats,  and  every  comfort  and  respect  were  procured  for  her 
which  the  princely  fortune,  high  rank,  and  higher  character 
of  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss  could  command.  It  was  this 
nobleman,  who,  on  his  way  from  head-quarters  with  de- 
spatches for  England,  had  been  the  means  of  preserving 
Julia  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  A  packet  was  in  wait- 
ing for  the  earl,  and  they  proceeded  in  her  for  home.  The 
Donna  Lorenza  was  the  widow  of  a  subaltern  Spanish 
©fiicer,  who  had  fallen  under  the  orders  and  near  rendon* 
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nyss,  and  the  interest  he  t»ok  in  her  brave  husband  had  in* 
tluced  him  to  offer  her,  in  the  destruction  of  her  little 
fortune  by  the  enemy,  his  protection  ;  for  near  two  years 
he  had  maintained  her  at  Lisbon,  and  now,  judging  her  a 
proper  person,  had  persuaded  her  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald to  England. 

On  the  passage,  which  was  very  tedious,  the  earl  became 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  and  character 
of  his  young  friend,  and  by  a  coui-se  of  gentle  yet  powerful 
expedients  had  drawn  her  mind  gradually  from  its  gloomy 
contemplation  of  futurity,  to  a  juster  sense  of  good  and 
evil.  The  peculiarity  of  her  religious  persuasion  afforded 
an  introduction  to  frequent  discussions  of  the  real  opinions 
of  that  church,  to  which  Julia  had  hitherto  belonged, 
although  ignorant  of  all  its  essential  and  vital  truths.  These 
conversations,  which  were  renewed  repeatedly  in  their  in- 
tercourse while  under  the  protection  of  his  sister  in  London, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  faith  which  left  her  nothing  to 
hope  for  but  the  happy  termination  of  her  earthly  proba- 
tion. 

The  mother  of  Fitzgerald  was  dead,  and  as  he  had  no 
near  relative  left,  Julia  found  herself  alone  in  the  world. 
Her  husband  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  a  will  iu 
season  ;  it  was  properly  authenticated,  and  his  widow,  by 
the  powerful  assistance  of  Pendennyss,  was  put  in  quiet 
possession  of  a  little  independency.  Ifc  was  while  waiting 
the  decision  of  this  affair  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  resided  for  a 
short  time  near  Bath.  As  soon  as  it  was  terminated,  the 
earl  and  his  sister  had  seen  her  settled  in  her  present 
abode,  and  once  since  had  they  visited  her  ;  but  delicacy 
had  kept  him  away  from  the  cottage,  although  his  attempts 
to  serve  her  had  been  constant,  though  not  always  success- 
liil.  He  had,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  seen  her  fluher,  and 
interceded  with  him  on  her  behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  auger 
of  the  Spaniard  remained  unappeased,  and  for  a  season  ho 
did  not  renew  his  efforts;  but  having  heard  that  her  father 
was  indisposed,  Julia  had  employed  the  earl  ouce  more  to 
make  her  peace  with  him,  without  prevailing.  The  letter 
the  ladies  had  foun<i  her  weeping  over  was  from  Ponden 
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nyes,  informing  her  of  his  want  of  success  on  that  occa- 
Bion. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  narrative  was  related  by 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  repeated  it  to  Emily 
in  their  ride  home.  The  compassion  of  both  ladies  was 
strongly  moved  in  behalf  of  the  young  widow ;  yet  Mrs. 
Wilson  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  her  niece  the  conse- 
quences of  deception,  and  chiefly  the  misery  which  had 
followed  from  an  abandonment  of  some  of  the  primary 
duties  of  life  —  obedience  and  respect  to  her  parent.  Emily, 
though  keenly  alive  to  all  the  principles  inculcated  by  her 
nunt,  found  so  much  to  be  pitied  in  the  fate  of  her  friend, 
that  her  failings  lost  their  proper  appearance  in  her  eyes, 
and  for  a  while  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  Julia  and 
her  misfortune?.  Previously  to  their  leaving  the  cottage, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  some  hesitation, 
informed  Mrs.  Wilson  she  had  yet  another  important 
communication  to  make,  but  would  postpone  it  until  her 
next  visit,  which  Mrs.  Wikou  promised  should  be  on  tha 
«QCceediug  day. 
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CHAPTER  XX\T1 

Emily  threw  a  look  of  pleasure  on  Denbigh,  as  ha 
handed  her  from  the  carriage,  which  would  have  said,  if 
looks  could  talk,  "  In  the  principles  you  have  displayed  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  I  have  a  pledge  of  your  worth." 
As  he  led  her  into  the  house,  he  laughingly  informed  her 
that  he  had   that  morning  received  a  letter  which  would 

make  his  absence  from  L- necessary  for  a  short  time, 

and  that  he  must  remonstrate  asfainst  these  long  and  re- 
peated  visits  to  a  cottage  where  all  attendants  of  the  male 
sex  were  excluded,  as  they  encroached  greatly  on  hia 
pleasures  and  improvements,  bowing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs. 
Wilson.  To  this  Emily  replied,  gayly,  that  possibly,  if  he 
conducted  himself  to  their  satisfaction,  they  would  inter- 
cede for  his  admission.  Expressing  his  pleasure  at  this 
promise,  as  Mrs.  "Wilson  thought  rather  awkwardly,  Den- 
bigh changed  the  conversation.  At  dinner  he  repeated  to 
the  family  what  he  had  mentioned  to  Emily  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  also  his  expectation  of  meeting  with  Lord  Chat- 
terton  during  his  journey. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Chatterton  lately,  John  ? "  in- 
quired Sir  Edward  Moseley. 

"Yes,  sir,  to-day:  he  had  left  Denbigh  Castle  a  fort- 
night since,  and  writes,  he  is  to  meet  his  friend,  the  duke, 
at  Bath." 

"  Are  you  connected  with  his  Grace,  Mr.  Denbigh  ? '' 
Risked  Lady  Moseley. 

A  smile  of  indefinite  meaning  played  on  the  expressive 
Iacc  of  Denbigh,  as  he  answered  slightly,  — 

"  On  the  side  of  my  father,  madam." 

"  Ho  has  a  sister,"  continued  Lady  INIoseley,  willing  to 
know  more  of  Chattcrton's  friends  and  Denbigh's  rola- 
Xiros. 
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**  He  has,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"Her  name  is  Harriet,"  observed  Mrs.  "Wilson.  Den- 
bigh bowed  his  assent  in  silence,  and  Emily  timidly 
added — 

«  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  ?  " 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  —  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
take  wine  ?  " 

The  manner  of  the  gentleman  during  this  dialogue  had 
not  been  in  the  least  unpleasant,  but  it  was  peculiar  ;  it 
prohibited  anything  further  on  the  subject ;  and  Emily 
was  obliged  to  be  content  without  knowing  who  Marian 
was,  or  whether  her  name  was  to  be  found  in  the  Denbigh 
family  or  not.  Emily  was  not  in  the  least  jealous,  but 
Bhe  wished  to  know  all  to  whom  her  lover  was  dear. 

"  Do  the  dowager  and  the  young  ladies  accompany 
Chatterton?"  asked  Sir  Edward,  as  he  turned  to  Johu, 
who  was  eating  his  fruit  in  silence. 

"  Yes,  sir  —  I  hope  —  that  is,  I  believe  she  will,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  She  !     Who  is  she,  my  son  ?  " 

"  Grace  Chatterton,"  said  John,  starting  from  his  med- 
itations. "  Did  you  not  ask  me  about  Grace,  Sir  Ed- 
ward ?  " 

"  Not  particularly,  I  believe,"  said  the  baronet,  dryly. 

Denbigh  again  smiled  :  it  was  a  smile  different  from 
any  Mrs.  Wilson  had  ever  seen  on  his  countenance,  and 
gave  an  entirely  novel  expression  to  his  face  ;  it  was  full 
of  meaning,  it  was  knowing  —  spoke  more  of  the  man  of 
the  world  than  anything  she  had  before  noticed  in  him, 
and  left  on  her  mind  one  of  those  vague  impressions  she 
was  often  troubled  with,  that  there  was  something  about 
Denbigh  in  character  or  condition,  or  both,  that  was  mys-  - 
terious. 

The  spirit  of  Jane  was  too  great  to  leave  her  a  pining 
or  pensive  maiden ;  yet  her  feelings  had  sustained  a  shock 
that  time  alone  could  cure.  She  appeared  again  amongst 
her  friends  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  her  expectations 
with  respect  to  the  colonel  being  known  to  them,  threw 
around  her  a  hauteur  and  distance  very  foreign  to  her  cat* 
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oral  manner.  Emily  alone,  whose  every  movement  sprang 
from  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  whos« 
words  and  actions  were  influenced  by  the  finest  and  most 
affectionate  delicacy,  such  as  she  was  not  conscious  of  pos* 
sessing  herself,  won  upon  the  better  feelings  of  her  sister 
80  far,  as  to  restore  between  them  the  usual  exchange  of 
kindness  and  sympathy.  But  Jane  admitted  no  confi- 
dence ;  she  found  nothing  consoling,  nothing  solid,  to  jus- 
tify her  attachment  to  Egerton  ;  nothing  indeed,  excepting 
Buch  external  advantages  as  she  was  now  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit had  ever  the  power  over  her  they  in  reality  had  pos- 
sessed. The  marriage  of  the  fugitives  in  Scotland  had 
been  announced ;  and  as  the  impression  that  Egerton  was 
to  be  connected  with  the  Moseleys  was  destroyed  of 
course,  their  every-day  acquaintances,  feeling  the  restraints 
removed  that  such  an  opinion  had  once  imposed,  were  free 
in  their  comments  on  his  character.  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Moseley  were  astonished  to  find  how  many  things 
to  his  disadvantage  were  generally  known  ;  that  he  gam- 
bled, intrigued,  and  was  in  debt,  were  no  secrets  appar- 
ently to  anybody,  but  to  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  knowing  the  truth ;  while  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  in  these 
facts  additional  reasons  for  examining  and  judging  for  our- 
selves ;  the  world  uniformly  concealing  from  the  party  and 
his  friends  their  honest  opinions  of  his  character.  Some 
of  these  insinuations  reached  the  ears  of  Jane  :  her  aunt 
having  rightly  judged,  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy 
Egerton's  power  over  the  imagination  of  her  niece  was  to 
strip  him  of  his  fictitious  qualities,  suggested  this  expedi- 
ent to  Lady  Moseley:  and  some  of  their  visitors  had 
thought,  as  the  colonel  had  certainly  been  attentive  to 
Miss  Moseley,  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  know  that  her 
rival  had  not  made  the  most  eligible  match  in  the  king- 
dom. The  project  of  Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded  in  a  great 
measure ;  but  although  Egerton  fell,  Jane  did  not  find  she 
rose  in  her  own  estimation  ;  and  her  friends  wisely  con- 
cluded that  time  was  the  only  remedy  that  could  restore 
hor  former  serenity. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  WUsoP;  unwilling  to  have  KmOj 
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present  at  a  conversation  she  infanded  to  hold  with  Den- 
bigh, with  a  view  to  satisfy  her  annoying  doubts  as  to 
some  mmor  points  in  his  character,  after  excusing  herself 
to  her  niece,  invited  that  gentleman  to  a  morning  drive. 
He  accepted  her  invitation  cheerfully  ;  and  Mrs.  "Wilson 
saw,  it  was  only  as  they  drove  from  the  door  without 
Emily,  that  he  betrayed  the  faintest  reluctance  to  the 
jaunt.  When  they  had  got  a  short  distance  from  the 
lodge  she  acquainted  him  with  her  intention  of  presenting 
him  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  whither  she  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  proceed.  Denbigh  started  as  she  mentioned 
the  name,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  desired  Mrs. 
Wilson  to  allow  him  to  stop  the  carriage ;  he  was  nof 
very  well  —  was  sorry  to  be  so  rude  —  but  with  her  per. 
mission,  he  would  alight  and  return  to  the  house.  As  he 
requested  in  an  earnest  manner  that  she  would  proceed 
without  him,  and  by  no  means  disappoint  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Wilson  complied ;  yet,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  sudden  illness,  she  turned  her  head  to  see  how  the  sick 
man  fared,  a  shoi't  time  after  he  had  left  her,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  him  talking  very  composedly  with 
John,  who  had  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  fields  with  his 
gun.  Lovesick  —  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile;  and 
as  she  rode  on  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  Denbigh 
was  to  leave  them  soon,  Emily  would  have  an  important 
communication  to  make  on  her  return. 

"  Well,"  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  sigh,  '-if  it  is  to 
happen,  it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  expecting  her,  and  appeared  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  she  had  come  alone.  After 
Bome  introductory  conversation,  the  ladies  withdrew  by 
themselves,  and  Julia  acquainted  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  new 
Bource  of  uneasiness.  The  day  the  ladies  had  promised 
to  visit  her,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  arrangements 
for  the  ball,  the  Donna  Lorenza  had  driven  to  the  village  to 
make  some  purchases,  attended,  as  usu-il,  by  their  only  man- 
servant, and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor 
in  momentary  expectation  of  her  friends  by  herself.  I'hQ 
eound  of  footsteps  drew  her  to  the  door,  which  she  opened 
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for  the  admission  of  the  wretch  whose  treachery  to  hef 
dying  husband's  requests  had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness. 
Horror  —  fear — surprise  —  altogether  prevented  her  from 
making  any  alarm  at  the  moment,  and  she  sank  into  a 
chair.  He  stood  between  her  and  (he  door,  as  he  endeav- 
ored to  draw  her  into  a  conversation  ;  he  assured  her  slia 
had  nothing  to  fear;  that  ho  loved  her,  and  her  alone  ;  that 
he  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Jloseley,  but  would  give  her  up,  fortune,  everything,  if  she 
would  consent  to  become  his  wife  —  that  the  views  of  her 
protector,  he  doubted  not,  were  dishonorable  —  that  ho 
himself  was  willing  to  atone  for  his  former  excess  of  pas- 
sion, by  a  life  devoted  to  her. 

How  much  longer  he  would  have  gone  on,  and  what 
furiher  he  would  have  offered,  is  unknown  ;  for  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, having  recovered  herself  a  little,  darted  to  the  bell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  ;  he  tried  to  prevent  her 
ringing  it,  but  was  too  late  ;  a  short  struggle  followed,  when 
the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  the  maid  compelled  him  to 
retreat  precipitately.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  added,  that  his  as- 
sertion concerning  Miss  Moseley  had  given  her  incredible 
uneasiness,  and  prevented  her  making  the  communication 
yesterday ;  but  she  understood  this  morning  tlirough  her 
maid,  that  a  Colonel  Eyerton,  who  had  been  supposed  to 
be  engaged  to  one  of  Sir  Edward's  daughters,  had  eloped 
with  another  lady.  That  Egertou  was  her  persecutor,  she 
did  not  now  entertain  a  doubt ;  but  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Mrs.  Wilson  probably  to  make  the  discovery,  as 
in  the  struggle  between  them  for  the  bell,  a  pocket-book 
had  fallen  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  his  re- 
treat was  too  sadden  to  recover  it. 

As  she  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she 
desired  she  would  take  means  to  return  it  to  its  owner  ;  its 
contents  might  bo  of  value,  thongh  she  had  not  thought  it 
correct  to  examine  it.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  tlio  book,  and  as 
tlie  dropped  it  into  her  work-bag,  smiled  at  tho  Spanish 
punctilio  of  her  friend  in  not  looking  into  her  prizo  under 
the  poc'iliar  circumstances. 

A  few  (piestions  na   to  the  place  und  year  of  bis  ilrai  at* 
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tempts,  soon  convinced  her  it  waa  Egerton  v/Iiose  unli- 
censed passions  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  IMrs.  Fitzger- 
ald. He  had  served  but  one  campaign  in  Spain,  and  in 
that  year,  and  that  division  of  the  army  ;  and  surely  his 
principles  vv^ere  no  restraint  upon  his  conduct.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald begged  the  advice  of  her  more  experienced  friend 
as  to  the  steps  she  ought  to  take  ;  to  which  the  former 
asked  if  she  had  made  Lord  Pendeuuyss  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence.  The  young  widow's  cheek  glowed  as  she 
answered,  that,  at  the  same  time  she  felt  assured  the  base 
insinuation  of  Egerton  was  unfounded,  it  had  created  a  re- 
pugnance in  her  to  troubling  the  earl  any  more  than  was 
necessary  in  her  affairs ;  and  as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  Mtb. 
Wilson,  she  added  —  "besides,  your  goodness,  my  dear 
madam,  renders  any  other  adviser  unnecessary  now."  Mrs. 
Wilson  pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  assured  her  of 
her  good  wishes  and  unaltered  esteem.  She  commended 
her  delicacy,  and  plainly  told  the  young  widow,  that  how- 
ever unexceptionable  the  character  of  Pendennyss  might 
be,  a  female  friend  was  the  only  one  a  woman  in  her  situa- 
tion could  repose  confidence  in,  without  justly  incurring 
the  sarcasms  of  the  world. 

As  Egerton  was  now  married,  and  would  not  probably 
offer,  for  the  present  at  least,  any  further  molestation  to 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to 
take  any  immediate  measures  of  precaution ;  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  the  purse  of  Mr.  Jarvis  might  be  made  the 
means  of  keeping  him  within  proper  bounds  in  future.  The 
merchant  was  prompt,  and  not  easily  intimidated  ;  and  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  truth  would,  she  knew,  be  sufii- 
cient  to  engage  him  on  their  side,  heart  and  hand. 

The  ladies  parted,  with  a  promise  of  meeting  soon  again, 
and  an  additional  interest  in  each  other  by  the  communica- 
tions of  that  and  the  preceding  day. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  ridden  half  the  distance  between  the 
cottage  and  the  lodge,  before  it  occurred  to  her  they  had 
not  absolutely  ascertained,  by  the  best  means  in  their  pos- 
session, the  identity  of  Colonel  Egerton  with  Julia's  petEG* 
cutor.       She    accordingly  took  the  pocket-book  from  Le? 
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bag,  and  opened  it  for  examination ;  a  COuple  of  letters  fell 
from  it  into  her  lap,  and  conceiving  their  direction  would 
establish  all  sho  wished  to  know,  as  they  had  been  read, 
Bhe  turned  to  the  superscription  of  one  of  them,  and  saw 
"  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,"  in  the  well-known  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Ives.  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  herself  overcome  to  a  de- 
gree that  compelled  her  to  lower  a  glass  of  the  carriage  for 
air.  She  sat  gazing  on  the  letters  until  the  characters 
swam  before  her  eyes  iu  undistinguished  confusion ;  and 
with  difficulty  sho  rallied  her  thoughts  to  the  point  neces- 
sary for  investigation.  As  soon  as  she  found  herself  equal 
to  the  task,  she  examined  the  letters  with  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, and  opened  them  both  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mis- 
take. She  saw  the  dates,  the  "  Dear  George  "  at  the  com- 
mencements, and  the  doctor's  name  subscribed,  before  she 
would  believe  tliey  were  real ;  and  it  was  then  the  truth 
appeared  to  break  upon  her  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  aver- 
sion of  Denbigh  to  speak  of  Spain,  or  of  his  services  iu 
that  country  —  his  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  and 
that  gentleman's  observations  respecting  him  —  Colonel 
Egerton's  and  his  own  manners  —  his  absence  from  the 
ball,  and  startling  looks  on  the  following  morning,  and  at 
different  times  before  and  since  —  his  displeasure  at  the 
name  of  Pendennyss  on  various  occasions  —  and  his  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  her  invitation  to  ride  until  he  knew  her 
destination,  and  singular  manner  of  leaving  her — were 
all  accounted  for  by  this  dreadful  discovery,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son found  the  solution  of  her  doubts  rushing  on  her  miud 
with  a  force  and  rapidity  that  sickened  her. 

The  misfortunes  of  JMrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  uufortunalo 
issue  to  the  passion  of  Jane,  were  trifles  iu  the  estimatiou 
of  Mrs.  Wilson  compared  to  the  discovery  of  Denbigh's 
unworthiness.  She  revolved  in  her  mind  his  conduct  on 
various  occasions,  and  wondered  how  one  who  could  be- 
have so  well  in  common,  could  thus  yield  to  temptation  on 
a  particular  occasion.  His  recent  attempts,  his  hypocrisy, 
however,  proved  that  his  villainy  was  systematic,  and  she 
was  not  weak  enough  to  hide  from  herself  the  evidcuco  ol 
bid  guilt,  or  of  its  cuormity.     His  iuterpositiou  botwees 
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Emily  and  death,  she  attributed  now  to  natural  courage, 
and  perhaps  in  sonae  measure  to  chance  ;  but  his  profound 
and  unvarying  reverence  for  Iioly  things,  his  consistent 
charity,  his  refusing  to  fight,  to  what  were  they  owing  ? 
And  Mrs.  Wilson  mourned  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
while  shs  acknowledged  to  herself,  there  might  be  men, 
qualified  by  nature,  and  even  disposed  by  reason  and  grace, 
to  prove  ornaments  to  religion  and  the  world,  who  fell  be- 
neath the  maddening  influence  of  their  besetting  sins.  The 
superficial  and  interested  vices  of  Egerton  vanished  before 
these  awful  and  deeply  seated  offenses  of  Denbigh,  and 
the  correct  widow  saw  at  a  glance,  that  he  was  the  last 
man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happiness  of  her  niece  ;  but 
to  break  this  heart-rending  discovery  to  Emily  was  a  new 
source  of  uneasiness  to  her,  and  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  lodge,  ere  she  had  determined  on  the  first 
step  required  of  her  by  duty. 

Her  brother  handed  her  out,  and,  filled  with  the  dread 
that  Denbigh  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
her  absence  to  press  his  suit  with  Emily,  she  eagerly  in- 
quired after  him.  She  was  rejoiced  to  hear  he  had  re- 
turned with  John  for  a  fowling-piece,  and  together  they 
bad  gone  in  pursuit  of  game,  although  she  saw  in  it  a 
convincing  proof  that  a  desire  to  avoid  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
and  not  indisposition,  had  induced  him  to  leave  her.  As 
a  last  alternative,  she  resolved  to  liave  the  pocket-book 
returned  to  him  in  her  presence,  in  order  to  see  if  he  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  his  property ;  and,  accordingly,  she 
instructed  her  own  man  to  hand  it  to  him  while  at  dinner, 
'imply  saying  he  had  lost  it. 

The  open  and  unsuspecting  air  with  which  her  niece 
met  Denbigh  on  his  return  gave  Mrs.  TTilson  an  additional 
.shock,  and  she  could  hardly  command  herself  sufficiently 
to  extend  the  common  courtesies  of  good  breeding  to  Mr. 
Benfield's  guest. 

While  sitting  at  the  dessert,  her  servant  handed  the 
pocket-book,  as  directed  by  his  mistress,  to  its  owner,  say- 
ing, "  Your  pocket-book,  I  believe,  Mr.  Denbigh."  Den- 
bigh took  the  book,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  moment 
14 
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in  surprise,  and  then  fixed  his  eye  keenly  on  the  man,  as 
he  inquired  where  he  found  it,  and  how  he  knew  it  was 
his.  These  were  interrogatories  Francis  was  not  prepared 
to  answer,  and  in  his  confusion  he  naturally  turned  his  eyes 
on  his  mistress.  Denbigh  followed  their  direction  with  his 
own,  and  in  encountering  the  looks  of  the  lady,  he  asked 
in  a  stammering  manner,  and  with  a  face  of  scarlet, — 
"  Am  I  indebted  to  you,  madam,  for  my  property  ?  " 
"  No,  sir  ;  it  was  given  me  by  one  who  found  it,  to  re- 
store to  you,"  said  ]\Irs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped,  both  appearing  willing  to  say  no  more.  Yet 
Denbigh  was  abstracted  and  absent  during  the  remainder 
of  the  repast,  and  Emily  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  with- 
out obtaining  an  answer.  Mrs.  Wilson  caught  his  eye  sev- 
eral times  fixed  on  her  with  an  inquiring  and  doubtful 
expression,  that  convinced  her  he  was  alarmed.  If  any 
confirmation  of  his  guQt  had  been  wanting,  the  con 
sciousness  he  betrayed  during  this  scene  afforded  it ;  and 
she  set  seriously  about  considering  the  shortest  and  best 
method  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with  Emily,  before 
he  had  drawn  from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  love. 
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On  witbdriwiug  to  her  dressing-room  after  dinner,  Mrs- 
Wilson  commenced  the  disagreeable  duty  of  removing  the 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  her  niece,  by  recounting  to  her  the 
substance  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  last  communication.  To  the 
innocence  of  Emily  such  persecution  could  excite  no  other 
sensations  than  surprise  and  horror ;  and  as  her  aunt 
omitted  the  part  concerning  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley,  she  naturally  expressed  her  wonder  as  to  who  the 
wretch  could  be. 

"  Possibly,  aunt,"  she  said  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
"  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  we  have  lately  seen,  and  one 
who  has  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  real  character  from 
the  world." 

"  Concealment,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  would 
be  hardly  necessary.  Such  is  the  fashionable  laxity  of 
morals,  that  I  doubt  not  many  of  his  associates  would  laugh 
at  his  misconduct,  and  that  he  would  still  continue  to  pass 
with  the  world  as  an  honorable  man." 

"  And  ready,"  cried  her  niece,  "  to  sacrifice  human  life, 
in  the  defense  of  any  ridiculous  punctilio." 

"  Or,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  striving  to  draw  nearer  to  her 
subject,  "  with  a  closer  veil  of  hypocrisy,  wear  even  an 
affectation  of  principle  and  moral  feeling  that  would  seem 
to  forbid  such  a  departure  from  duty  in  favor  of  custom." 

"  Oh  !  no,  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure,  "  he  would  hardly 
dare  to  be  so  very  base.     It  would  be  profanity." 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  heavily  as  she  witnessed  that  confid- 
ing esteena  which  would  not  permit  her  niece  even  to  sus- 
pect that  an  act  which  in  Denbigh  had  been  so  warmly 
applauded,  could,  even  in  another,  proceed  from  unworthy 
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Rotives  ;  and  she  found  it  y oulJ  be  necessary  to  speak  m 
the  plainest  terms,  to  awaken  her  suspicions.  Willing, 
however,  to  come  gradually  to  the  distressing  truth,  she 
replied,  — 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  men  who  pride  themselves  gre.«xt1y 
on  their  morals,  nay,  even  some  who  wear  the  mask  of"  ';■ 
ligion,  and  perhaps  deceive  themselves,  admit  and  practice 
this  very  appeal  to  arms.  Such  inconsistencies  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  And  why,  then,  might  there  not,  with 
equal  probability,  be  others  who  would  revolt  at  murder, 
and  yet  not  hesitate  being  guilty  of  lesser  enormities  ? 
This  is,  in  some  measure,  the  case  of  every  man  ;  and  it  is 
only  to  consider  killing  in  unlawful  encounters  as  murder, 
to  make  it  one  in  point." 

"  Hypocrisy  is  so  mean  a  vice,  I  should  not  think  a 
brave  man  could  stoop  to  it,"  said  Emily,  "  and  Julia  ad- 
mits he  was  brave." 

"  And  would  not  a  brave  man  revolt  at  the  cowardice  of 
insulting  an  unprotected  woman  ?  And  your  hero  did  that 
too,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly,  losing  her  self-commaud 
in  indignation. 

''  Oh  !  do  not  call  him  my  hero,  I  beg  of  you,  dear  aunt," 
said  Emily,  starting,  excited  by  so  extraordinary  an  allusion, 
but  instantly  losing  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  delight- 
ful consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  the  man  on  whom  she 
had  bestowed  her  own  admiration. 

"  In  fact,  my  child,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  our  natures  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  The  vilest  wretch 
has  generally  some  property  on  which  he  values  himself, 
and  the  most  perfect  are  too  often  frail'  on  some  tender 
point.  Long  and  tried  friendships  are  those  only  which 
can  be  trusted,  and  these  oftentimes  foil." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  surprise  at  hearing  her  utter 
such  unusual  sentiments  ;  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time 
ehe  had,  by  divine  assistance,  deeply  impressed  her  niece 
with  the  frailty  of  her  nature,  had  withheld  the  disgusting 
representation  of  human  vices  from  her  view,  as  utmcces- 
Eary  to  hei  situation  and  dangerous  to  her  humility. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Wilson  contiiuied,  •*  M»rr:a^« 
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13  a  fearfiil  step  in  a  woman,  an^  one  she  is  compelled,  in 
Bome  measure,  to  adventure  her  happiness  on,  without  fit- 
ting opportunities  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  man  she 
confides  in.  Jane  is  an  instance  in  point,  but  I  devoutly 
hope  you  are  not  to  be  another." 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  taken  the  hand  of 
Emily,  and  by  her  looks  and  solemn  manner  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  alarming  her  niece,  although  Denbigh  was  yet 
furthest  from  the  thoughts  of  Emily.  The  aunt  reached  her 
a  glass  of  water,  and  willing  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  sub- 
ject she  continued,  hurriedly,  "  Did  you  not  notice  the 
pocket-book  Francis  gave  to  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  "  Emily  fixed 
her  inquiring  eyes  on  her  aunt,  as  the  other  added,  "  It  was 
the  one  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  gave  me  to-day."  Something  like 
an  indefinite  glimpse  of  the  facts  crossed  the  mind  of  Emily  ; 
and  as  it  most  obviously  involved  a  separation  from  Den- 
bigh, she  sank  lifeless  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  aunt. 
This  had  been  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  a  timely  ap- 
plication of  restoratives  soon  brought  her  back  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  misery.  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling  any  one  but 
herself  should  witness  this  first  burst  of  grief,  succeeded  in 
getting  her  niece  to  her  own  room  and  in  bed.  Emily 
made  no  lamentations  —  shed  no  tears  —  asked  no  ques- 
tions —  her  eye  was  fixed,  and  every  faculty  appeared  op 
pressed  with  the  load  on  her  heart.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  her 
situation  too  well  to  intrude  with  unseasonable  consolation 
or  useless  reflections,  but  sat  patiently  by  her  side,  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  moment  she  could  be  of  service.  At 
length  the  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands  of  Emily  as- 
sured her  she  had  not  forgotten  herself  or  her  duty,  and 
she  was  rewarded  for  her  labor  and  forbearance  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  Emily  was  now  able  to  listen  to  a  more  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  her  aunt  had  for  believing  in  the 
guilt  of  Denbigh,  and  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  frozen  up 
forever,  as  the  proofs  followed  each  other  until  they  amountd 
to  demonstration.  As  there  was  some  indication  of  fever 
from  her  agitated  state  of  mind,  her  aunt  required  she  should 
remain  in  her  room  until  morning ;  and  Emily,  feeling  every 
W&j  unequal  to  a  meetiug  with  Denbigh,  gladly  assented. 
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After  ringing  for  her  maid  to  sit  in  the  adjoining  room,  Mra 
Wilson  went  below,  and  announced  to  the  family  tlie  iiidia 
position  of  her  charge,  and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  little 
sleep.  Denbigh  looked  anxious  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Emily,  but  there  was  a  restraint  on  all  his  actions,  since 
the  return  of  his  book,  that  persuaded  Mrs.  Wilson  he  ap- 
prehended that  a  detection  of  his  conduct  had  taken  place. 
He  did  venture  to  ask  when  they  were  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Miss  Moseley  again,  hoping  it  would  be  that  even- 
ing, as  he  had  fixed  the  morning  for  his  departure  ;  and 
when  he  learnt  that  Emily  had  retired  for  the  night,  his 
anxiety  was  sensibly  increased,  and  he  instantly  withdrew. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  about  to 
join  her  niece,  as  Denbigh  entered  it  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand  ;  he  approached  her  with  a  diffident  and  constrained 
manner,  and  commenced  the  following  dialogue  :  — 

"  My  anxiety  and  situation  will  plead  my  apology  for 
troubling  INIiss  Moseley  at  this  time  —  may  I  ask  you, 
madam,  to  deliver  this  letter  —  I  hardly  dare  ask  you  for 
your  good  offices." 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  letter  and  coldly  replied,  — 

"  Certainly,  sir  ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  be  of  any 
real  service  to  you." 

"  I  perceive,  madam,"  said  Denbigh,  like  one  that  was 
choking,  "  I  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion  —  that  pocket- 
book  "  — 

"  Has  made  a  dreadful  discovery,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson 
shuddering. 

"  Will  not  one  offense  be  pardoned,  dear  madam  ? " 
cried  Denbigh,  with  warmth  ;  "  if  you  knew  my  circum- 
stances —  the  cruel  reasons  —  why  —  why  did  I  neglect  the 
paternal  advice  of  Doctor  Ives  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  moro 
mildly,  "  for  your  own  good  ;  as  for  us,  your  deception  "  — 

"  Is  unpardonable  —  I  see  it —  I  feel  it,"  cried  he,  in  the 
accent  of  despair  ;  "  yet  Emily  —  Emily  may  relent  —  you 
will  at  least  give  her  my  letter  —  anything  is  better  that 
thia  suspense." 

^'You  shall  have  an  answer  from  Emily  this  evonin^ 
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SBd  one  entirely  unbiassed  by  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  As 
she  closed  the  door,  she  observed  Denbigh  gazing  on  her 
retiring  figure  with  a  countenance  of  despair,  that  caused  a 
feeling  of  pity  to  mingle  with  her  detestation  of  his  vices. 

On  opening  the  door  of  Emily's  room,  Mrs.  "Wilson  found 
her  niece  in  tears,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  health  was  alle« 
viated.  She  knew  or  hoped,  that  if  she  could  once  call  in 
the  assistance  of  her  judgment  and  piety  to  lessen  her  sor- 
rows, Emily,  however  she  might  mourn,  would  become  re- 
signed to  her  situation  ;  and  the  first  step  to  attain  this  waa 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  had  been,  as  it  were, 
momentarily  annihilated.  Mrs.  Wilson  kissed  her  niece 
with  tenderness,  as  she  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
told  her  she  would  call  for  her  answer  within  an  hour. 
Employment,  and  the  necessity  of  acting,  would,  she 
thought,  be  the  surest  means  of  reviving  her  energies ;  nor 
was  she  disappointed.  When  the  aunt  returned  for  the  ex- 
pected answer,  she  was  informed  by  the  maid  in  the  ante- 
chamber, that  Miss  Moseley  was  up,  and  had  b^eu  writing. 
On  entering,  Mrs.  Wilson  stood  a  moment  in  admiration  of 
the  picture  before  her.  Emily  was  on  her  knees,  and  by 
her  side,  on  the  carpet,  lay  the  letter  and  its  answer ;  her 
face  was  hid  by  her  hair,  and  her  hands  were  closed  in  the 
fervent  grasp  of  petition.  In  a  minute  she  rose,  and  ap- 
proaching her  aunt  with  an  air  of  profound  resignation,  but 
great  steadiness,  she  handed  her  the  letters,  her  own  un- 
sealed :  — 

"  Read  them,  madam,  and  if  you  approve  of  mine,  I  will 
thank  you  to  deliver  it." 

Her  aunt  folded  her  in  her  arms,  until  Emily,  finding 
herself  yielding  under  the  efi*ects  of  sympathy,  begged  to  be 
left  alone.  On  withdrawing  to  her  own  room,  Mrs.  Wil- 
<on  read  the  contents  of  the  two  letters. 

"  I  rely  greatly  on  the  goodness  of  Miss  Moseley  to  par- 
don the  liberty  I  am  taking,  at  a  moment  she  is  so  unfit  for 
Buch  a  subject ;  but  my  departure  —  my  feelings  —  must 
plead  my  apology.  From  the  moment  of  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  I  have  been  a  cheerful  subject  to  your  lova* 
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*iness  aud  iiiuocence.  I  feel  —  I  know  —  I  am  not  de» 
Befving  of  sucli  a  blessing  ;  but  since  knowing  you,  as  I  do, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  strive  to  win  you.  You  have  often 
thanked  me  as  the  preserver  of  your  life,  but  you  little 
knew  the  deep  interest  I  ha-d  in  its  safety.  Without  it  my 
own  would  be  valueless.  By  accepting  my  offered  hand, 
you  will  place  me  amongst  the  happiest,  or  by  rejecting  it, 
the  most  wretched  of  men." 

To  this  note,  which  was  unsigned,  and  evidently  written 
D'.ider  great  agitation  of  mind,  Emily  had  penned  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  — 

"  Sir  —  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself  re- 
duced to  the  possibility  of  giving  uneasiness  to  one  to  whom 
I  am  under  such  heavy  obligations.  It  will  never  be  in 
my  power  to  accept  the  honor  you  have  offered  me ;  and  I 
beg  you  to  receive  my  thanks  for  the  compliment  conveyed 
in  your  request,  as  well  as  my  good  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness in  future,  and  fervent  prayers  that  you  may  be  ever 
found  worthy  of  it.     Your  humble  servant, 

"  Emily  Moseley." 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  answer,  Mrs.  Wilson  went 
below  in  order  to  deliver  it  at  once.  She  thought  it  prob- 
able, as  Denbigh  had  already  sent  his  baggage  to  a  tavern, 
preparatory  to  his  intended  journey,  they  would  not  meet 
again  ;  and  as  she  felt  a  strong  wish,  both  on  account  of 
Doctor  Ives,  aud  out  of  respect  to  the  services  of  the  young 
man  himself,  to  conceal  his  conduct  from  the  world  entirely, 
ehe  was  in  hopes  that  his  absence  might  make  any  dis- 
closure unnecessary.  He  took  the  letter  from  her  with  a 
Vrcmbliiig  hand,  aud  casting  one  of  his  very  expressive 
looks  at  her,  as  if  to  read  her  thoughts,  he  withdrew. 

ICmily  had  fallen  asleep  free  from  fever,  and  Mrs.  >V'ilsoa 
had  descended  to  the  suppor-roora,  when  Mi:  Benlield  was 
first  struck  with  the  absence  of  his  favorite.  An  inquiry 
after  Denbigh  was  instituted,  and  while  they  were  wailing 
his  appearance,  a  servant  banded  the  old  man  a  note. 
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"  From  whom  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Benfielcl,  in  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Benfield :  "  uo  acci« 
dent,  I  hope  —  I  remember  when  Lord  Gosford  —  here, 
Peter,  your  eyes  are  yoimg  ;  read  it  for  me,  read  it  aloud." 

As  all  but  Mrs.  Wilson  were  anxiously  waiting  to  know 
tho  meaning  of  this  message,  and  Peter  had  many  prepa- 
rations to  go  through  before  his  youthful  eyes  could  mako 
out  the  contents,' John  hastily  caught  the  letter  out  of  his 
hand,  saying  he  would  save  him  the  trouble,  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  uncle's  wishes,  he  read  aloud :  — 

•'Mr.  Denbigh,  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
L immediately,  and  unable  to  endure  the  paiu  of  tak- 
ing leu,7e,  avails  himself  of  this  means  of  tendering  hig 
warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Benfield  for  his  hospitalitv,  and  to 
his  amiable  guests  for  their  many  kindnesses.  As  he  con- 
templates leaving  England,  he  desires  to  wish  them  all  a 
lotjg  and  an  affectionate  farewell." 

"  Farewell ! "  cried  Mr.  Benfield ;  "  farewell  —  does  he 
eay  farewell,  John  ?  Here,  Peter,  run  —  no,  you  are  too 
old — John,  run — bring  my  hat;  I'll  go  myself  to  the 
village  —  some  love-quarrel  —  Emmy  sick  —  and  Denbigh 
going  away  —  yes  —  yes,  I  did  so  myself —  Lady  Juliana, 
poor,  dear  soul,  she  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  forget 
it  —  but  Peter  "  —  Peter  had  disappeared  the  instant  the 
letter  was  finished,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by  John. 
Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  were  lost  in  amazement  at 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  of  Denbigh,  and  the 
Dreast  of  each  of  the  affectionate  parents  was  filled  with  a 
vague  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  another 
ihild  was  at  stake.  Jane  felt  a  renewal  of  her  woes,  in 
the  anticipation  of  something  similar  for  her  sister  —  for 
the  fancy  of  Jane  was  yet  active,  and  she  did  not  cease  to 
consider  the  defection  of  Egerton  a  kind  of  unmerited  mis- 
fortune and  fiitality,  instead  of  a  probable  consequence  of 
want  of  principle.  Like  Mr.  Benfield,  she  was  in  danger 
of  raising  au  ideal  idol,  and  of  spending  the  remainder  of 
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her  days  in  devotion  to  qualities,  rarely  if  ever  found  iden- 
tified with  a  person,  that  never  had  existed.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  different  object ;  and 
having  in  his  own  opinion  decided  there  must  have  been 
one  of  those  misunderstandings  which  sometimes  had  oc- 
curred to  himself  and  Lady  Juliana,  lie  quietly  composed 
himself  to  eat  his  salad  at  the  supper  table  :  on  turning  his 
head,  however,  in  quest  of  his  first  glass  of  wine,  he  ob- 
served Peter  standing  quietly  by  the  sideboard  with  the 
favorite  goggles  over  his  eyes.  Now  Peter  was  troubled 
with  two  kinds  of  debility  about  his  organs  of  vision ;  one 
was  age  and  natural  weakness,  while  the  other  proceeded 
more  directly  from  the  heart.  His  master  knew  of  these 
facts,  and  he  took  the  alarm.  Again  the  wine-glass  dropped 
from  his  nerveless  hand,  as  he  said  in  a  trembling  tone,— 

"  Peter,  I  thought  you  went  "  — 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconically. 

"  You  saw  him,  Peter  —  will  he  return  ?  " 

Peter  was  busily  occupied  at  his  glasses,  although  no  one 
was  dry. 

*'  Peter,"  repeated  Mr.  Benfield,  rising  from  his  seat,  "  is 
he  coming  in  time  for  supper  ?  " 

Peter  was  obliged  to  reply,  and  deliberately  uncasing  his 
eyes  and  blowing  his  nose,  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening 
his  mouth,  as  John  came  into  the  room,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  great  vexation.  Peter  pointed 
to  the  young  gentleman  in  silence,  and  retired. 

"  John,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "  where  is  Denbigh  ?  " 

"  Gone,  sir." 

"  Gone !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  said  John,  "gone  without  saying 
good-by  to  one  of  us  —  without  telling  us  whither,  or  when 
to  return.  It  was  cruel  in  him  —  unkind  —  I'll  never  for- 
give him  "  —  and  John,  whose  feelings  were  strong,  and 
unusually  excited,  hid  his  face  between  his  hands  on  the 
table.  As  he  raised  his  head  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Benfield — of  "how  ho  knew  lie  liud  gone,  for  the  coach 
did  not  go  until  daylight?"  Mrs.  "Wilson  saw  evident  marki 
of  tears.     Such  proofs  of  emotion  lu  one  like  John   Mo*o» 
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ley  gave  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  if  eho  had 
been  deceived,  it  was  by  a  conciirrence  of  circumstances 
and  a  deptli  of  hypocrisy  almost  exceeding  belief:  self- 
reproach  added  less  than  common,  therefore,  to  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  moment. 

"  I  saw  the  innkeeper,  uncle,"  said  John,  "  who  told  mo 
that  Denbigh  left  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  post-chaise  and 
four ;  but  I  will  go  to  London  in  the  morning  myself." 
ITiis  was  no  sooner  said  than  it  was  corroborated  by  acts, 
for  the  young  man  immediately  commenced  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  The  family  separated  that  evening 
with  melancholy  hearts ;  and  the  host  and  his  privy  coun- 
selor were  closeted  for  half  an  hour  ere  they  retired  to 
their  night's  repose.  John  look  his  leave  of  them,  and  left 
the  lodge  for  the  inn,  with  his  man,  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  mail.  Mrs.  "Wilson  looked  in  upon  Emily  before 
she  withdrew  herself,  and  found  her  awake,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  composed  :  she  said  but  little,  appearing  desirous 
of  avoiding  all  allnsions  to  Denbigh  ;  and  after  her  aunt 
had  simply  acquainted  her  with  his  departure,  and  her  res- 
olution to  conceal  the  cause,  the  subject  was  dropped. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  on  entering  her  own  room,  thought  deeply  on 
the  discoveries  of  the  day :  they  had  interfered  with  her 
favorite  system  of  morals,  baffled  her  ablest  calculations 
upon  causes  and  effects,  but  in  no  degree  had  impaired  her 
faith  or  reliance  on  Providence.  She  knew  one  exception 
did  not  destroy  a  rule  :  she  was  certain  without  principles 
there  was  no  security  for  good  conduct,  and  the  case  of 
Denbigh  proved  it.  To  discover  these  principles  might  be 
difficult ;  but  was  a  task  imperiously  required  at  her  hands, 
as  she  believed,  ere  she  yielded  the  present  and  future  hap» 
oiiesfl  of  her  pupil  to  the  power  of  any  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  John  Moseley  waa 
summoned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  mail  for  London.  Three 
of  the  places  were  already  occupied,  and  John  was  com- 
pelled to  get  a  seat  for  his  man  on  the  outside.  An  in- 
tercourse with  strangers  is  particularly  irksome  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  none  appeared  disposed,  for  a  long  time,  to 
break  the  silence.     The  coach  had  left  the  little  village  of 

L fiir  behind  it,  before  any   of  the  rational  beings  it 

contained  thought  it  prudent  or  becoming  to  bend  in  the 
least  to  the  charities  of  our  nature,  in  a  communication 
with  a  fellow-creature  of  whose  name  or  condition  he  hap- 
pened to  be  ignorant.  This  reserve  is  unquestionably  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation;  to  what  is  it  owing? — modesty? 
Did  not  national  and  deep  personal  vanity  appear  at  once 
to  refute  the  assertion,  we  might  enter  into  an  investigation 
of  it.  The  good  opinion  of  himself  in  an  Englishman  ia 
more  deeply  seated,  though  less  buoyant,  than  that  of  his 
neighbors ;  in  them  it  is  more  of  manner,  in  us  more  of 
feeling ;  and  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  self-love  of  the  two 
is  very  different.  The  Frenchman  wonders  at  its  rudeness, 
but  soon  forgets  the  charge ;  while  an  Englishman  broods 
over  it  in  silence  and  mortilication.  It  is  said  this  distinc- 
liou  in  character  is  owing  to  the  different  estimation  of 
j»rinciples  and  morals  in  the  two  nations.  The  solidity  and 
purity  of  our  ethics  and  religious  creeds  may  have  given  a 
superior  tone  to  our  moral  feeling ;  but  has  that  man  a 
tenable  ground  to  value  himself  on  either,  whoso  respect  to 
sacred  things  grows  out  of  a  respect  to  himself :  on  tha 
other  hand,  is  not  humility  the  very  foundation  of  the  rejU 
Christian  ?  For  our  part,  wo  should  bo  glad  to  see  thia 
Datioual  reserve  lessened,  if  not  done  entirely  away ;  wo 
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believe  it  iii  founded  in  pride  aud  uncharitableness,  and 
could  wish  to  see  men  thrown  accidentally  together  on  the 
roads  of  the  country,  mindful  that  they  are  also  travelling 
in  company  the  highway  of  life,  and  that  the  goal  of  their 
destination  is  equally  attainable  by  all. 

John  Moseley  was  occupied  with  thoughts  very  different 
from  those  of  any  of  his  fellow-travellers,  as  they  proceeded 
rapidly  on  their  route ;  and  it  was  only  when  roused  from 
his  meditations  by  accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  that  he  looked  up,  and  in  the  glimmeringa 
of  the  morning's  light,  recognized  the  person  of  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton  :  their  eyes  met,  aud  "  My  lord  !  "  "  Mr. 
Moseley  ! "  were  repeated  in  mutual  surprise.  John  was 
eminently  a  social  being,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  re- 
course against  his  gloomy  thoughts  in  the  conversation  of 
the  dashing  young  sailor.  The  frigate  of  the  other  had 
entered  the  bay  the  night  before,  and  he  was  going  to  town 
to  the  wedding  of  his  sister ;  the  coach  of  his  brother  the 
marquis  was  to  meet  him  about  twenty  miles  from  town, 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  round  to  Yarmouth,  where  he 
was  to  rejoin  her. 

"  But  how  are  your  lovely  sisters,  Moseley  ?  "  cried  the 
young  sailor  in  a  frank  and  careless  manner.  "  I  should 
have  been  half  in  love  with  one  of  them  if  I  had  time  — 
and  money  ;  both  are  necessary  to  marriage  nowadays,  you 
know." 

"  As  to  time,"  said  John  with  a  laugh,  "  I  believe  that 
may  be  dispensed  with,  though  money  is  certainly  a  differ- 
ent fthing." 

"Oh,  time  too,"  replied  his  lordship.  "I  have  never 
time  enough  to  do  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done  — 
always  hurried  —  I  wish  you  could  recommend  to  me  a 
lady  who  would  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands." 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  John  with  a  smile,  and  the 
image  of  Kate  Chatterton  crossed  his  brain,  but  it  was  soon 
eucoeeded  by  that  of  her  more  lovely  sister.  "  But  how  do 
you  manage  on  board  your  ship  —  hurried  there  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  never  there,"  replied  the  captain  gravely  ;  "  that  'a 
duty  you  know,  and  everything  must  be  ''egular,  of  couree  ; 
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on  shore  it  is  a  different  thing- — there  I  am  only  a  pas* 

Benger.     L has  a  charming  society,  Mr.  Moseley  —  a 

week  or  ten  clays  ago  I  was  shooting,  and  came  to  a  heau- 
tiful  cottage  abo  jt  five  mi-les  from  the  village,  that  was  the 
abode  of  a  much  more  beaudful  woman,  a  Spaniard,  a  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  —  I  am  positively  in  love  with  her :  so  soft,  80 
polished,  so  modest "  — 

"  How  came  you  acquainted  with  her  ?  "  inquired  Mose- 
Isy,  interrupting  him  in  a  little  surprise. 

*'  Chance,  my  dear  fellow,  chance.  I  was  thirsty,  and 
approached  for  a  drink  of  water ;  she  was  sitting  in  the 
veranda,  and  being  hurried  for  time,  you  know,  it  saved 
the  trouble  of  introduction.  I  foncy  she  is  troubled  with 
the  same  complaint ;  for  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  me  in 
no  time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  politeness.  I  found  out 
her  name,  however,  at  the  next  house." 

During  this  rattling  talk,  John  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
face  of  one  of  the  passengers  who  sat  opposite  to  him. 
The  stranger  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
strongly  pock-marked,  with  a  stiff  military  air,  and  had  the 
dress  and  exterior  of  a  gentleman.  His  face  was  much 
sunburnt,  though  naturally  very  fair ;  and  his  dark  keer 
eye  was  intently  fixed  on  the  sailor  as  he  continued  his 
remarks. 

"  Do  you  know  such  a  lady,  Moseley  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  though  very  slightly  ;  she  is  visited 
by  one  of  my  sisters,  and  "  — 

"  Yourself,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Myself,  once  or  twice,  my  lord,  certainly,"  answered 
John,  gravely  ;  "  but  a  lady  visited  by  Emily  Moseley  and 
]\rrs.  Wilson  is  a  proper  companion  for  any  one.  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  is  very  retired  in  her  manner  of  living,  and 
chance  made  us  acquainted;  but  not  being,  like  your'lord- 
ship,  in  want  of  time,  we  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  hei 
society,  as  we  have  found  it  very  agreeable." 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  underwent  several 
changes  during  this  speech  of  John's,  and  at  its  close  his 
eyes  rested  on  him  with  a  softer  expression  than  gcnenilly 
Varkod   its   rigid   and    compressed   muscles.     AVillLug   to 
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diange  a  discourse  that  was  growing  too  particular  for  a 
mail-coach,  John  addressed  himself  to  the  opposite  passen- 
gers, while  his  eye  yet  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  military 
stranger. 

"  We  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  day,  gentlemen."  Tlie 
soldier  bowed  stiffly,  as  he  smiled  his  assent,  and  the  other 
passenger  humbly  answered,  "  Very,  Mr.  John,"  in  the  well- 
known  tones  of  honest  Peter  Johnson.  Moseley  started, 
as  he  turned  his  face  for  the  first  time  on  the  lank  figure 
which  was  modestly  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  in  a  way  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  any  of  its  neighbors. 

"  Johnson  !  "  exclaimed  John,  in  astonishment,  "  you 
here  !     Where  are  you  going  —  to  London  ?  " 

"  To  London,  Mr.  John,"  replied  Peter,  with  a  look  of 
much  importance ;  and  then,  by  way  of  silencing  further 
interrogatories,  he  added,  "  On  my  master's  business,  sir." 

Both  Moseley  and  Loi'd  Henry  examined  him  closely  ; 
the  former  wondering  what  could  take  the  steward,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  the  vortex 
of  the  capital ;  and  the  latter  in  admiration  at  the  figure 
and  equipments  of  the  old  man.  Peter  was  in  full  costume, 
with  the  exception  of  the  goggles,  and  was  in  reality  a 
subject  to  be  gazed  at ;  but  nothing  relaxed  the  muscles  or 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  soldier,  who,  having 
regained  his  set  form  of  countenance,  appeared  drawn  up 
in  himself,  waiting  patiently  for  the  moment  he  was  ex- 
pected to  act.  Nor  did  he  utter  more  than  as  many  words 
in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  their  journey.  His 
dialect  was  singular,  and  such  as  put  his  hearers  at  a  loss 
to  determine  his  country.  Lord  Henry  stared  at  him 
every  time  he  spoke,  as  if  to  say,  what  countryman  are 
you  ?  until  at  length  he  suggested  to  John  he  was  some 
officer  whom  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  had  driven  into 
retirement. 

"Indeed,  Moseley,"  he  added,  as  they  were  about  t6 
resume  their  carriage  after  a  change  of  horses,  "  we  must 
draw  him  out,  and  see  what  he  thinks  of  his  master  now^ 
delicately,  you  know."     Tte  soldier  was,  however,  imper- 
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rioas  to  liia  lordship's  attacks,  until  the  project  was  finally 
abandoned  in  despair.  As  Peter  was  much  too  modest  to 
talk  in  the  presence  of  IVIr.  John  Moseley  and  a  lord,  tha 
young  men  had  most  of  the  discourse  to  themselves.  At  a 
village  fifteen  miles  from  London,  a  fasliionable  carri.ige 
and  four,  with  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  was  in  waiting  for 
Lord  Henry.  John  refused  his  invitation  to  take  a  seat 
with  him  to  town  ;  for  he  had  traced  Denbigh  from  stago 
to  stage,  and  was  fearful  of  losing  sight  of  him,  unless  he 
persevered  in  the  manner  he  had  commenced.  Peter  and 
he  accordingly  were  put  down  safely  at  an  inn  in  the 
Strand,  and  Moseley  hastened  to  make  his  inquiries  after 
the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Such  a  chaise  had  arrived  an 
hour  before,  and  the  gentleman  had  ordered  his  trunk  to  a 
neighboring  hotel.  After  obtaining  the  address,  and  order- 
ing a  hackney  coach,  he  hastened  to  the  house  ;  but  ou 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Denbigh,  to  his  great  mortification  was 
told  they  knew  of  no  such  gentleman.  John  turned  away 
from  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  in  visible  disappoint- 
ment, when  a  servant  respectfully  inquired  if  the  gentleman 

had  not  come  from  L ,  in  Norfolk,  that  day.     "  He 

had,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  follow  me,  sir,  if  you  please." 
They  knocked  at  a  door  of  one  of  the  parlors,  and  the 
servant  entered :  he  returned,  and  John  was  shown  into  a 
room,  where  Denbigh  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting  ou 
his  hand,  and  apparently  musing.  On  seeing  who  required 
admittance,  he  sj^rang  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  Mr.  Moseley  !     Do  I  see  aright  ?  " 

"  Denbigh,"  cried  John,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him, 
"  was  this  kind  —  was  it  like  yourself —  to  leave  us  so  un- 
expectedly, and  for  so  long  a  time,  too,  as  your  note  meu- 
tion3d  ?  " 

Denbigh  waved  his  hand  to  the  servant  to  retire,  nud 
handed  a  chair  to  his  friend. 

"  Mr.  Moseley,"  said  he,  struggling  with  his  foulings, 
•*you  appear  ignorant  of  my  proposals  to  your  siater." 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  amazed  John. 

"  And  her  rejection  of  them." 

'^  li  it  pos«"bl«)  1 "  cried  the  brother,  pacuig  i^p  and  dovn 
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tbs  room.  "I  acknowledge  I  did  expect  you  to  oflfer,  bnt 
not  to  be  refused." 

Denbigh  placed  in  the  other  hand  the  letter  of  Emily, 
which,  having  read,  John  returned  with  a  sigh.  "  Thi?, 
then,  is  the  reason  you  left  us,"  he  continued.  "  Emily  is 
not  capricious  —  it  cannot  be  a  sudden  pique  —  ehe  means 
as  she  says." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  said  Denbigh,  mournfully  ;  "  your 
sister  is  faultless  —  but  I  am  not  worthy  of  her  ;  my  decep- 
tion "  —  here  the  door  again  opened  to  the  admission  of 
Peter  Johnson.  Both  the  gentlemen  rose  at  this  sudden 
interruption,  and  the  steward  advancing  to  the  table,  once 
more  produced  the  formidable  pocket-book,  the  spectacles, 
and  a  letter.  He  ran  over  its  direction  ;  "  For  George 
Denbigh,  Esquire,  London,  by  the  hands  of  Peter  Johnson, 
with  care  and  speed."  After  the  observance  of  these  pre- 
liminaries, he  delivered  the  missive  to  its  lawful  owner, 
who  opened  it,  and  rapidly  perused  its  contents.  Denbigh 
was  much  affected  with  whatever  the  latter  might  be,  and 
kmdly  took  the  steward  by  the  hand,  as  he  thanked  him 
for  this  renewed  instance  of  the  interest  he  took  in  him. 
If  he  would  tell  him  wliere  a  letter  would  find  him  in  the 
morning,  he  would  send  a  reply  to  the  one  he  had  received. 
Peter  gave  his  address,  but  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  until 
assured  again  and  again  that  the  answer  would  be  infallibly 
sent.  Taking  a  small  account  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
referring  to  its  contents,  the  steward  said,  "  Master  has 
with  Coutts  &  Co.  seven  thousand  pounds  ;  in  the  bank, 
five  tliousand  pounds.  It  can  be  easily  done,  sir,  and 
never  felt  by  us."  Denbigh  smiled  in  reply,  as  he  assured 
the  steward  he  would  take  proper  notice  of  his  master's 
offers  in  his  own  answer.  The  door  again  opened,  and  the 
military  stranger  was  admitted  to  their  presence.  He 
bowed,  appeared  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  two  of  hia 
mail-coach  companions  there,  and  handed  Denbigh  a  letter, 
in  quite  as  formal,  although  in  a  more  silent  manner  than 
the  steward.  The  soldier  was  invited  to  be  seated,  and  tha 
letter  was  perused  with  an  evident  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
Denbigh.  As  soon  as  the  latter  ended  it,  he  addressed  tJia 
15 
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Etranger  ia  a  language  which  John  rightly  judgef  iv  m 
Spauisli,  and  Peter  took  to  be  Greek.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  conversation  was  maintained  between  them  with  great 
earnestness,  his  fellow  travellers  marveling  much  at  the 
garrulity  of  the  soldier;  however,  the  stranger  soon  rose  to 
.'ititira,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  a  voice  cried  out,  — 

"  Here  I  am,  George,  safe  and  sound  —  ready  to  kiss  tho 
bridesmaids,  if  they  will  let  me — and  I  can  lind  time  — - 
bless  me,  Moseley  !  —  old  marling-spike !  —  general !  — 
whew !  where  is  the  coachman  and  guard  ?  "  —  it  was  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton.  The  Spaniard  bowed  again  in  silence 
and  withdrew,  while  Denbigii  threw  open  the  door  of  an  ad- 
joining room  and  excused  himself,  as  ho  desired  Lord 
Henry  to  walk  in  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  ihe  heedless  sailor,  as  he  com- 
plied, "  we  might  as  well  have  stuck  together,  Moseley  ;  wo 
were  bound  to  one  port,  it  seems." 

"You  know  Lord  Henry?"  said  John,  as  he  withdrew. 

"  Yes,"  said  Denbigh,  and  he  again  required  bis  addresa 
of  Peter,  which  having  been  given,  the  steward  departed. 
The  conversation  between  the  two  friends  did  not  return  to 
the  course  it  was  taking  when  they  were  interrupted,  as 
Moseley  felt  a  delicacy  in  making  any  allusion  to  tho  prob- 
able cause  of  his  sister's  refusal.  He  had,  however,  begun 
to  hope  it  was  not  irremovable,  and  with  the  determination 
of  renewing  his  visit  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  leave,  to 
allow  Denbigh  to  attend  to  his  other  guest,  Lord  Henry 
Stapleton. 

About  twelve  on  the  following  morning,  John  and  tho 
Btewaid  met  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  where  Denbigh  lodged, 
in  quest  of  the  same  person.  The  latter  held  in  his  hand 
the  answer  to  his  master's  letter,  but  wished  particularly  to 
Bee  its  v/riter.  Ou  inquiring,  to  their  mutual  surprise  they 
were  told,  that  the  gentleman  had  left  there  early  in  the 
morning,  having  discharged  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  were 
unable  to  say  whither  ho  had  gone.  To  hunt  for  a  man 
without  a  cliu',  in  ilio  city  of  London,  is  usually  tinio  mi»< 
epo&L     Of  this  I\I(>aeluy  was   perfectly  seusiblo,  a' id  Uiaro 
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garding  a  proposition  of  Peter's,  he  returned  to  his  own 
lodgings.  The  proposal  of  the  steward,  if  it  did  not  do 
much  credit  to  his  sagacity,  was  much  in  favor  of  his  perse- 
verance and  enterprise.  It  was  no  other  than  that  John 
should  take  one  side  of  the  street,  and  he  the  other,  in  order 
to  inquire  at  every  house  in  the  place,  until  the  fugitive  was 
discovered.  "  Sir,"  said  Peter,  with  great  simplicity,  "  when 
our  neighbor  White  lost  his  little  girl,  this  was  the  way  we 

found   her,  although  we  went  nearly  through  L before 

we  succeeded,  Mr.  John."  Peter  was  obliged  to  abandon 
this  expedient  for  want  of  an  associate,  and  as  no  message 
was  left  at  tlie  lodgings  of  Moseley,  he  started  with  a  heavy 
heart  on  his  return  to  Benfield  Lodge.  But  Moseley's  zeal 
was  too  warm  in  the  cause  of  his  friend,  notwithstanding  hir, 
mmerited  desertion,  to  discontinue  tlie  search  for  him.  lie 
Bought  out  the  town  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Eltring- 
ham,  the  brother  of  Lord  Henry,  and  was  told  that  both  tlic 
marquis  and  his  brother  had  left  town  early  that  morning 
for  his  seat  in  Devonshire,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  their 
sister. 

"  Did  they  go  alone  ?  "  asked  John,  musing. 

"  There  were  two  chaises,  the  marquis's  and  his  Grace's." 

"  Who  was  his  Grace  ?  "  inquired  John. 

"  Why  the  Duke  of  Derweut,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  the  duke  ?  —  was  he  alone  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  with  his  Grace,  but  tliey  did  not 
know  his  name." 

As  nothing  further  could  be  learnt,  John  withdrew.  A 
good  deal  of  irritation  mixed  with  the  vexation  of  iloseley 
at  his  disappointment ;  for  Denbigh,  he  thought,  too  evi- 
dently wished  to  avoid  him.  That  he  was  the  companion 
of  his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  he  had  now  no 
doubt,  and  he  entirely  relinquished  all  expectations  of  find- 
ing him  in  London  or  its  environs.  While  retracing  his 
steps  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind  to  his  lodgings,  v.ith   a 

resolution  of  returning  immediately  to  L ,  his  arm  was 

Euddcinly  taken  by  his  friend  Chutterton.  If  any  man  could 
have  consoled  J-.thn  at  that  moment,  it  was  the  baron. 
Questions  and  answers  were  rapidly  exchanged  betweoa 
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thoai ;  aiul  with  increased  satisfaction,  John  learnt  that  in 
the  mxt  square,  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his 
respects  to  his  kinswoman,  tlie  Dowager  Lady  Chattertou 
and  her  two  daugliters.  Chatterton  inquired  warmly  after 
Emily,  and  in  a  particularly  kind  manner  concerning  Mr. 
Denbigh,  hearing  with  undisguised  astonishment  the  absence 
of  the  latter  from  the  Moseley  family. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  disciplined  her  feelings  upon  the 
subject  of  Grace  and  John  into  such  a  state  of  subordina- 
tion, that  the  fostidious  jealousy  of  the  young  man  now 
found  no  ground  of  alarm  in  anything  she  said  or  did.  It 
cannot  be  denied  the  dowager  was  delighted  to  see  him 
again  ;  and  if  it  were  fair  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
coloring,  palpitations,  and  other  such  little  accompanimenta 
of  female  feeling,  Grace  was  not  excessively  sorry.  It  ia 
true,  it  was  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  ascertain  all 
about  her  friend  Emily  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and 
Grace  was  extremely  happy  to  have  intelligence  of  their 
general  welfare  so  direct  as  was  afforded  by  this  visit  of 
Mr.  Moseley.  Grace  looked  all  she  expressed,  and  po9- 
sibly  a  little  more  ;  and  John  thought  she  looked  very  beau- 
tiful. 

There  was  present  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  apparently 
itidilT'erent  lu^alth,  although  his  manners  were  extremely 
lively,  and  his  dress  particularly  studied.  A  few  minutes' 
observation  convinced  Moseley  this  gentleman  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  favor  of  Kate  ;  and  a  game  of  chess  being  soon 
introduced,  he  also  saw  he  was  one  thought  worthy  of  pe- 
culiar care  and  attention.  He  bad  been  introduced  to  hiuj 
as  Lord  Her rie field,  and  soon  discovered  by  his  conversation 
that  ho  was  a  peer  who  promised  little  towards  rendering 
the  house  of  incunibles  more  convalescvnt  than  it  was  before 
his  admission.  Chatterton  mentioned  him  as  a  distant  con- 
nection of  his  mother;  a  gentleman  who  had  lately  returned 
from  fdling  an  official  situation  in  the  East  Indies,  to  take 
his  seat  among  the  lords  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  reputed  rich,  much  of  his  wealth  being 
personal  property,  acquired  by  himself  abroad.  The  dutifti) 
bau  might  have  added,  if  respect  and   feeling  had  not  kepi 
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bim  silent,  that  his  offers  of  settling  a  large  jointure  upon 
his  elder  sister  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  following 
week  was  to  make  her  the  bride  of  the  emaciated  debauchee 
who  now  sat  by  her  side.  He  might  also  have  said,  that 
when  the  proposition  was  made  to  himself  and  Grace,  both 
had  shrunk  from  the  alliance  witli  disgust ;  and  tliat  both 
had  united  in  humble  though  vain  remonstrances  to  their 
mother,  against  the  sacrifice,  and  in  petitions  to  their  sister, 
that  she  would  not  be  accessary  to  her  own  misery.  There 
was  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  they  would  not  make  to  her,  to 
avert  such  a  connection  ;  but  all  was  fruitless  —  Kate  was 
resolved  to  be  a  viscountess,  and  her  mother  was  equally 
dQfccrminod  that  she  should  be  rich. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  DAT  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Denbigh  and 
the  reappearance  of  Emily  amongst  her  friends.  An  in- 
different observer  would  have  thought  her  much  graver 
imd  less  animated  than  usual.  A  loss  of  the  rich  color 
which  ordinarily  glowed  on  her  healthful  cheek  might  be 
noticed ;  but  the  placid  sweetness  and  graceful  composure 
wlxich  regulated  her  former  conduct  pervaded  all  she  did 
or  uttered.  Not  so  with  Jane  :  her  pride  had  suffered 
more  than  her  feelings  —  her  imagination  had  been  more 
deceived  than  her  judgment — and  although  too  well-bred 
and  soft  by  nature  to  become  rude  or  captious,  she  was 
changed  from  a  communicative,  to  a  reserved ;  from  a 
confiding,  to  a  suspicious  companion.  Iler  parents  noticed 
this  alteration  witli  an  uneasiness  that  was  somewhat  em- 
bittered by  the  consciousness  of  a  neglect  of  some  of  those 
duties  that  experience  now  seemed  to  indicate  could  never 
be  forgotten  with  impunity. 

Francis  and  Clara  had  arrived  from  their  northern  tour, 
3u  happy  in  each  other,  and  so  contented  with  their  lot, 
that  it  required  some  little  exercise  of  fortitude  in  both 
Lady  Moseley  and  her  daughters  to  expel  unpleasant 
recollections  while  they  contemplated  it.  Their  relation 
of  the  little  incidents  of  their  tour  had,  however,  an  effect 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  their  friends  in  some  degree 
from  late  occurrences,  and  a  melancholy  and  sympathizing 
kind  of  association  had  taken  the  place  of  the  unbounded 
confidence  and  gayety  which  so  lately  prevailed  at  Beufield 
Lodge.  Mr.  Benlield  mingled  with  his  solemnity  an  air 
of  mystery ;  and  he  was  frequently  noticed  by  his  relatives 
looking  over  old  papers,  and  was  apparently  employed  ia 
preparations  that  indicfttod  movemeuta  of  miMO  than  usual 
Importaucu. 
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Tliii  family  were  collected  in  one  of  tlie  parlors  on  an 
cxtremiily  unpleasant  day,  the  fourth  after  the  departure 
of  John,  when  the  thin  person  of  Johnson  stalked  iu 
amongst  them.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  expectation 
of  what  he  had  to  communicate,  and  all  apparently  dread- 
ing to  break  the  silence,  from  an  apprehension  that  his 
communication  would  be  unpleasant.  In  the  mean  time 
Peter,  who  had  respectfully  left  his  hat  at  the  door,  f  ro- 
cccded  to  uncase  his  body  from  the  multiplied  defenses  ho 
hnd  taken  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  His 
master  stood  erect,  with  an  outstretched  hand,  ready  to 
receive  the  reply  to  his  epistle ;  and  Johnson,  having 
liberated  his  body  from  thralldom,  produced  the  black 
leathern  pocket-book,  and  from  its  contents  a  letter,  when 
he  read  aloud,  "  Roderic  Benfield,  Esq.,  Benfield  Lodge, 
Norfolk  ;  favored  by  Mr.  "  —  here  Peter's  modesty  got  the 
better  of  his  method  ;  he  had  never  been  called  Mr.  John- 
son by  anybody,  old  or  young ;  all  knew  him  in  that  neigh- 
borhood as  Peter  Johnson  —  and  he  had  very  nearly  been 
guilty  of  the  temerity  of  arrogating  to  himself  another 
title  in  the  presence  of  those  he  most  respected  :  a  degree 
of  self-elevation  from  which  he  escaped  with  tlie  loss  of  a 
small  piece  of  his  tongue.  Mr.  Benfield  took  the  letter 
with  an  eagerness  that  plainly  indicated  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in  its  contents,  while  Emily,  with  a  tremulous 
voice  and  flushed  cheek,  approached  the  steward  with  a 
glass  of  wine. 

"  Peter,"  she  said,  "  take  this ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Emma,"  said  Peter,  casting  his  eyes 
from  her  to  his  master,  as  the  latter,  having  finished  hia 
letter,  exclaimed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  consideration 
and  disappointment,  — 

"  Johnson,  you  must  change  your  clothes  immediately, 
or  you  will  take  cold  :  you  look  now  like  old  Moses,  the 
Jew  beggar." 

Peter  sighed  heavily  at  this  comparison,  and  saw  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  his  fears ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  to  his 
being  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  was  he  indebted  for 
t,  resemblance  to  anything  unpleasant  to  his  ma.==ler,  and 
Moses  was  the  old  gentleman's  aversion. 
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The  baronet  now  followed  Iiis  uncle  from  the  room  to 
his  library,  entering  it  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
steward,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  master  to  an 
audience. 

Pointing  to  a  chair  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Benfield  com- 
menced the  discourse  with  saying,  — 

"  Peter,  you  saw  Mr.  Denbigh  ;  how  did  he  look?" 

"  As  usual,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconically,  still  piqued 
•t  being  likened  to  old  Moses. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  offer  ?  did  he  not  mako 
any  commeuts  on  it  ?  He  was  not  offended  at  it,  1  hope," 
demanded  Mr.  Benfield. 

"  He  said  nothing  but  what  he  has  written  to  ycur 
honor,"  replied  the  steward,  losing  a  little  of  his  con- 
strained manner  in  real  good  feeling  to  his  master. 

"  May  I  ask  what  the  offer  was  ?  "  inquired  Sir  Edward. 

Mr.  Benfield  regarding  him  a  moment  in  silence,  said, 
*'  Certainly,  you  are  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare ;  your 
daughter "  —  the  old  man  stopped,  turned  to  his  letter- 
book,  and  handed  the  baronet  a  copy  of  the  epistle  he  had 
sent  to  Denbigh.     It  read  as  follows  :  — 

"Dear  Friend  Mr.  DENBion, —  I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  on  the  reason  of  your  sudden  departure  from  a 
house  I  had  begun  to  hope  you  thought  your  own ;  and 
by  calling  to  mind  my  own  feelings  when  Lady  Juliana 
became  the  heiress  to  her  nephew's  estate,  take  it  for 
granted  you  have  been  governed  by  the  same  sentiments ; 
which  I  know  both  by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the 
bearer,  Peter  Johnson,  is  a  never-failing  accompaniment 
of  pure  affection.  Yes,  my  dear  Denbigh,  I  honor  your 
delicacy  in  not  wishing  to  become  indebted  to  a  stranger, 
as  it  were,  for  the  money  on  which  you  subsist,  and  that 
Btranger  your  wife  —  who  ought  in  reason  to  look  up  to 
you.  instead  of  your  looking  u})  to  her  ;  which  was  the 
true  cause  Lord  Gosford  would  not  marry  the  countess  — • 
on  account  of  lier  great  wealth,  as  he  assured  me  himself 
notwithstanding,  envious  people  said  it  was  because  her 
Uvdyship  loved   Mr.  Chaworth   better :  so  in  order  to  re* 
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move  these  imj^ediments  of  delicacy,  I  have  to  make  three 
propositions,  namely,  that  I  bring  you  iuto  parliament  the 
next  election  for  my  own  borough  —  that  you  take  posses- 
sion of  the  lodge  the  day  you  marry  Emmy,  while  I  will 
live,  for  the  little  time  I  have  to  stay  here,  in  the  large 
cottage  built  by  my  uncle — and  that  I  give  you  your 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  down,  to  prevent  trouble 
hereafter. 

"  As  I  know  nothing  but  delicacy  has  iriven  you  a\r;\j 
from  us,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  now  liud  all  objections 
removed,  and  that  Peter  will  bring  back  the  joyful  iutclli- 
gence  of  your  return  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  business  you 
left  us  on,  is  completed. 

"  Your  uncle,  that  is  to  be, 

"  RODERIC    BeNFIELD." 

"  N.  B.  As  Johnson  is  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
■iown,  I  wish  you  to  advise  his  inexperience,  particularly 
against  the  arts  of  designing  women,  Peter  being  a  maa 
of  considerable  estate,  and  great  modesty." 

"There,  nephew,"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  as  the  baronet 
finished  reading  the  letter  aloud  —  "  is  it  not  unreasonable 
to  refuse  my  offers  ?     Now  read  his  answer." 

"  AVords  are  wanting  to  express  the  sensations  which 
have  been  excited  by  Mr.  Benfield's  letter ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  avail  himself  of 
each  liberality  ;  the  recollection  of  it,  together  with  that  of 
his  many  virtues,  will  long  continue  deeply  impressed  on 
the  heart  of  him,  whom  Mr.  Benfield  would,  if  within  the 
power  of  man,  render  the  happiest  amongst  human  beings." 

The  steward  listened  eagerly  to  this  answer,  but  after  it 
was  done  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know  its  contents  as 
before  its  perusal.  He  knew  it  was  unfavorable  to  their 
wishes,  but  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning  or  express 
sions,  and  immediately  attributed  their  ambiguity  to  the 
strange  conference  he  had  witnessed  between  Denbigh  an<i 
^ho  military  stranger. 
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"  Master,"  exclaimed  Peter,  with  something  of  the  ela- 
tion of  a  discoverer,  "  I  know  the  cause,  it  shows  itself  in 
tl:c  letter  ;  there  was  a  man  talking  Greek  to  him  w!ule  h9 
was  reading  your  letter." 

"  Greek  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  in  astonishment. 

"  Greek  !  "  said  the  uncle.  "  Lord  Gosford  read  Greek  ; 
but  I  beheve  never  conversed  in  that  language." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Edward  —  yes,  your  honor  —  pure  wild  Greek ; 
it  must  have  been  something  of  that  kind,"  added  Peter,  wllh 
jmsitiveness,  "  that  would  make  a  man  refuse  such  offers  — 
]\Iiss  Emily  —  the  lodge  —  ten  thousand  pounds  !  "  —  and 
the  steward  shook  his  head  with  much  satisfaction  at  having 
discovered  the  cause. 

Sir  Edward  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  Johnson,  but  dis- 
liking the  idea  attached  to  the  refusal  of  his  daughter,  said, 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  uncle,  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing between  Emily  and  Denbigh,  which  may  have 
driven  him  from  us  so  suddenly." 

Mr.  Benfield  and  his  steward  exchanged  looks,  and  a  new 
idea  broke  upon  them  at  the  instant.  They  had  both  suf- 
fered in  that  way ;  and  after  all  it  might  prove  that  Emily 
was  the  one  whose  taste  or  feelings  had  subvci  ted  their 
schemes.  The  impression,  once  made,  soon  became  strong, 
and  the  party  separated  ;  the  master  thinking  alternately  on 
Lady  Juliana  and  his  niece,  while  the  man,  after  heaving 
one  heavy  sigh  to  the  memory  of  Patty  Steele,  proceeded 
to  the  usual  occupations  of  his  office. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thinking  a  ride  would  be  of  service  to  Emily, 
and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  self-command  and 
resignation,  availed  herself  of  a  fine  day  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  friend  iu  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  received  them 
lu  her  usual  manner,  but  a  single  glance  of  her  eye  sufllccd 
to  show  the  aunt  that  she  noticed  the  altered  appearance 
cf  Emily  and  her  manners,  although  without  knowing  its 
true  reason,  which  she  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  explain. 
Julia  handed  her  friend  a  note  which  she  said  she  had  re- 
ceived the  day  before,  and  desired  their  counsel  how  to 
proceed  in  the  present  emergency.  As  P^mily  waa  to  bo 
made  acquainted  with  its  contents,  her  aunt  read  it  aloud 
as  follows  :  — 
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"  My  dear  Niece,  —  Your  fitlier  and  myself  hxd  bcea 
induced  to  think  you  were  leading  a  disgraceful  life,  with  the 
ofllcer  your  husband  had  consigned  you  to  the  care  of;  for 
hearing  of  your  captivity,  I  had  arrived  w^ith  a  band  of 
guerrillas,  on  the  spot  where  you  were  rescued,  early  tha 
next  morning,  and  there  learnt  of  the  peasants  your  mis- 
fortunes and  retreat.  The  enemy  pressed  us  too  much  to 
allow  us  to  deviate  from  our  route  at  the  time  ;  but  natu- 
ral affection  and  the  wishes  of  your  father  have  led  me  to 
make  a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  doubta 
as  regards  your  conduct.  I  have  seen  you,  heard  your 
character  in  the  neighborhood,  and  after  much  and  long 
search  have  found  out  the  officer,  and  am  satisfied,  that  so 
far  as  concerns  your  deportment,  you  are  an  injured  woman. 
I  have  therefore  to  propose  to  you,  on  my  own  behalf,  and 
that  of  the  Conde,  that  you  adopt  the  faith  of  your  country, 
and  return  with  me  to  the  arms  of  your  parent,  whose  heir- 
ess you  will  be,  and  whose  life  you  may  be  the  means  of 
prolonging.  Direct  your  answer  to  me,  to  the  care  of  our 
ambassador ;  and  as  you  decide,  I  am  your  mother's 
brother,  Louis  M'Carthy  y  Harrison." 

*'  On  what  point  do  you  wish  my  advice  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  kindly,  after  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter, 
"  and  when  do  you  expect  to  see  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  "Would  you  have  me  accept  the  offer  of  my  father,  dear 
madam,  or  am  I  to  remain  separated  from  him  for  the  short 
residue  of  his  life  ?  " 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  affected  to  tears,  as  she  asked  this 
question,  and  awaited  her  answer,  in  silent  di"ead  of  ita 
nature. 

"  Is  the  condition  of  a  change  of  religion,  an  immovable 
one  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  Oh  !  doubtless,"  replied  Julia,  shuddering  ;  "  but  I  am 
deservedly  punished  for  my  early  disobedience,  and  bow  in 
submission  to  the  wiU  of  Providence.  I  feel  now  all  that 
horror  of  a  change  of  my  religion,  1  once  only  affected ;  I 
most  live  and  die  a  Protestant,  madam." 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  "  i 
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am  not  a  bigot,  and  think  it  unfortunate  you  were  not,  in 
your  circumstances,  bi-ed  a  pious  Catholic.  It  would  have 
saved  you  much  misery,  and  might  have  rendered  the  close 
of  your  father's  life  more  happy  ;  but  as  your  present  creed 
embraces  doctrines  too  much  at  variance  with  the  Romish 
church  to  renounce  the  one  or  to  adopt  the  other,  with  your 
views,  it  will  be  impossible  to  change  your  church  without 
committing  a  heavy  offense  against  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  I  should  hope 
a  proper  representation  of  this  to  your  uncle  would  have  its 
weight,  or  they  might  be  satisfied  with  your  being  a  Chris- 
tian, without  becoming  a  Catholic." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  de- 
spairingly, *'  you  little  know  the  opinions  of  my  countrymen 
on  this  subject." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  parental  affection 
is  a  stronger  feeling  than  bigotry." 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  shook  her  head  in  a  manner  which  be- 
epoke  both  her  apprehensions  and  her  filial  regard. 

"  Julia  ought  not,  must  not,  desert  her  f:\thcr,  dear 
aunt,"  said  Emily,  her  face  glowing  with  the  ardency  of  her 
feelings. 

"  And  ought  she  to  desert  hor  Heavenly  Father,  my 
child  ?  "  asked  the  aunt,  mildly. 

"  Are  the  duties  conflicting,  dearest  aunt  ?  " 

*'  The  Conde  makes  them  so.  Julia  is,  I  trust,  'n  sin- 
cerity a  Christian,  and  with  what  face  can  she  offer  up  her 
daily  petitions  to  her  Creator,  while  she  wears  a  mask  to 
her  earthly  father ;  or  how  can  she  profess  to  honor  doc- 
trines that  she  herself  believes  to  be  false,  or  practice  cus- 
toms she  thinks  improper  ?  " 

"  Never,  never,"  exclaimed  Julia,  witli  fervor  ;  "  the  strug- 
gle is  dreadful,  but  I  submit  to  the  greater  duty." 

"  And  you  decide  rightly,  my  friend,"  said  Mrs.  "Wilson, 
ioothingly  ;  "  but  you  need  relax  no  efforts  to  convince  the 
Conde  of  your  wishes  ;  truth  and  nature  will  finally  con- 
quer." 

"Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  *' the  sad  consequcuoei 
of  one  false  step  in  early  life  !  " 
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"  Rather,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  the  sad  consequences  of 
one  false  step  in  generations  gone  by.  Had  your  grand- 
mother listened  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  duty,  she 
never  would  have  deserted  her  parents  for  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  entailed  upon  her  descendants  a  train  of  evils 
which  yet  exist  in  your  person." 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  my  poor  uncle,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  "  he  who  once  loved  me  so  much." 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  see  him  ?  "  inquired  Emily. 

Julia  informed  them  she  expected  him  hourly  ;  as,  fear- 
ful a  written  statement  of  her  views  would  drive  him  from 
the  country  without  paying  her  a  visit  before  he  departed, 
she  had  earnestly  entreated  him  to  see  her  without  delay. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  ladies  promised  to  obey  her 
summons  whenever  called  to  meet  the  general,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  she  might  be  better  able  to  give  advice  to 
a  friend,  by  knowing  more  of  the  character  of  her  relatives, 
than  she  could  do  with  her  present  information. 

One  day  intervened,  and  it  was  spent  in  the  united  so- 
ciety of  Lady  Moseley  and  her  daughters,  while  Sir  Ed- 
ward and  Francis  rode  to  a  neighboring  town  on  business  ; 
and  on  the  succeeding,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  apprised  them  of 
the  arrival  of  General  M'Carthy.  Immediately  after  break- 
fast, Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  drove  to  the  cottage,  the  aunt 
both  wishing  the  latter  as  a  companion  in  her  ride,  and  be- 
lieving the  excitement  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
her  niece  from  indulging  in  reflections,  alike  dangerous  to 
her  peace  of  mind  and  at  variance  with  her  duties. 

Our  readers  have  probably  anticipated,  that  the  stage 
companion  of  John  Moseley  was  the  Spanish  general,  who 
had  just  been  making  those  inquiries  into  the  manner  of  his 
niece's  living  which  terminated  so  happily  in  her  acquittal. 
With  that  part  of  her  history  which  relates  to  the  injurious 
attempts  on  her  before  she  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant,  or  his  interview  with  Denbigh  might 
have  terminated  very  differently  from  the  manner  already 
related. 

A  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  pro- 
eented  to  Mrs.  Wilson  is  unnocessary,  as  it  has  been  given 
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already ;  and  the  discerning  matron  thought  she  read 
through  the  rigid  and  set  features  of  the  soldier,  a  shade 
of  kinder  feelings,  which  might  be  wrought  into  an  advan- 
tageous intercession  on  behalf  of  Julia.  The  general  was 
evidently  endeavoring  to  keep  his  feelings  within  due 
bounds,  before  the  decision  of  his  niece  might  render  it 
proper  for  him  to  indulge  in  that  affection  for  her,  which 
his  eye  plainly  showed  existed  under  the  cover  of  his  as- 
sumed manner. 

It  was  an  effort  of  great  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Julia  to 
acquaint  her  uncle  with  her  resolution  ;  but  as  it  must  be 
done,  she  seized  a  moment  after  Mrs.  "Wilson  had  at  some 
length  defended  her  adhering  to  her  present  faith,  until  re- 
ligiously impressed  with  its  errors,  to  inform  him  such  was 
her  unalterable  resolution.  He  heard  her  patiently,  and 
without  auger,  but  in  visible  surprise.  He  had  construed 
her  summons  to  her  house  into  a  measure  preparatory  to 
accepting  his  conditions  ;  yet  he  betrayed  no  emotion,  after 
the  first  expression  of  his  wonder  ;  he  told  her  distinctly,  a 
renunciation  of  her  heresy  was  the  only  condition  on  which 
her  father  would  own  her  either  as  his  heiress  or  his  child. 
Julia  deeply  regretted  the  decision,  but  was  firm  ;  and  her 
friends  left  her  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  for  one  day,  the 
society  of  so  near  a  relative.  During  this  day  every  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  her  conduct,  if  any  yet  remained,  was 
removed  by  a  relation  of  her  little  story  to  her  uncle  ;  and 
after  it  was  completed,  he  expressed  great  uneasiness  to  ge^ 
to  Loudon  again,  in  order  to  meet  a  gentleman  he  had  seen 
there,  under  a  different  impression  as  to  his  merits,  than 
what  now  appeared  to  be  just.  AVho  the  gentleman  was, 
or  what  these  impressions  were,  Julia  was  left  to  conjecture, 
tacdturnity  beiug  a  favorite  property  iu  the  geuoral. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  on  one  of  the  loveliest  Talei 
of  Caernarvonshire,  as  a  travelling  chaise  and  six  swept 
op  to  the  door  of  a  princely  mansion,  so  situated  as  to 
command  a  prospect  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  domains, 
the  rental  of  which  filled  the  coffers  of  its  rich  owner, 
having  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Irish  Channel  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Everything  around  this  stately  edifice  bespoke  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ancient  possessors  and  the  taste  of  its  pres- 
ent master.  It  was  irregular,  but  built  of  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  in  the  tastes  of  the  different  ages  in  which  its 
various  parts  had  been  erected  ;  and  now  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  preserved  the  baronial  grandeur  of  the  thir- 
teenth, mingled  with  the  comforts  of  the  later  period. 

The  lofty  turrets  of  its  towers  were  tipt  with  the  golden 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  neighboring  peasantry  had  com- 
menced their  daily  labors,  as  the  different  attendants  of  the 
equipage  we  have  mentioned  collected  around  it  at  the 
great  entrance  of  the  building.  The  beautiful  black  horses, 
with  coats  as  shining  as  the  polished  leather  with  which 
they  were  caparisoned,  the  elegant  and  fashionable  finish  of 
the  vehicle,  with  its  numerous  grooms,  postillions,  and  foot- 
n3n,  all  wearing  the  livery  of  one  master,  gave  evidence 
of  wealth  and  rank. 

In  attendance  there  were  four  outriders,  walking  leisurely 
about,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  those  for  whose  comforts 
and  pleasures  they  were  kept  to  contribute  ;  while  a  fifth, 
who,  like  the  others,  was  equipped  with  a  horse,  appeared 
to  bear  a  doubtful  station.  The  form  of  the  latter  waa 
Rthlotic,  and  apparently  drilled  into  a  severer  submission 
Uiaa  could  be  seen  in  the  movements  of  the  liveried  attend- 
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ftiits  ;  his  d)  ess  vras  peculiar,  being  neither  quite  menial  nof 
quite  military,  but  partaking  of  both  characters.  Hia 
horse  was  heavier  and  better  managed  than  those  of  (he 
others,  and  by  its  side  was  a  charger,  that  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  no  common  equestrian.  Both  were  coal-black, 
as  were  all  the  others  of  the  cavalcade  ;  but  the  pistols  of 
the  two  latter,  and  housings  of  their  saddles,  bore  the  as- 
pect of  use  and  elegance  united. 

The  postillions  were  mounted,  listlessly  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  their  superiors  ;  when  the  laughs  and  jokes  of 
the  menials  were  instantly  succeeded  by  a  respectful  and 
profound  silence,  as  a  gentleman  and  lady  appcand  on  the 
portico  of  the  building.  The  former  was  a  young  man  of 
commanding  stature  and  genteel  appearance ;  and  his  air, 
although  that  of  one  used  to  command,  was  softened  by  a 
character  of  benevolence  and  gentleness,  that  might  be 
rightly  supposed  to  give  birth  to  the  willing  alacrity  with 
which  all  his  requests  or  orders  were  attended  to. 

The  lady  was  also  young,  and  resembled  her  companion 
both  in  features  and  expression,  for  both  were  noble,  both 
were  handsome.  The  former  was  attired  for  the  road  ;  the 
latter  had  thrown  a  shawl  around  her  elegant  form,  and  by 
her  morning  dress  showed  that  a  separation  of  the  two  was 
about  to  happen.  Taking  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  with 
both  her  own,  as  she  pressed  it  with  fingers  interlocked, 
the  lady  said,  in  a  voice  of  music,  and  with  great  aifec- 
tion,  — 

"  Then,  my  dear  brother,  I  shall  certainly  hear  from  you 
v/ithin  the  week,  and  see  you  next?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  tenderly  paid 
his  adieus ;  then  throwing  himself  into  the  chaise,  it  dashed 
from  the  door,  like  the  i)assage  of  a  meteor.  The  horse- 
m(m  followed ;  the  unridden  charger,  obedient  to  the  ordcra 
of  his  keeper,  wheeled  gracefully  into  his  station  ;  and  in 
an  instant  they  were  all  lost  amidst  the  wood,  through 
which  the  road  to  the  park  gates  conducted. 

After  lingering  without  until  the  last  of  her  brother's 
followers  had  receded  from  her  sight,  the  lady  retired 
tl'.rougli  ranks  of  liveried  footmen  and  maids,  whom  curi 
wity  or  respect  had  collected. 
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The  young  traveller  wore  a  gloom  on  his  expressive  fea- 
tures, amidst  the  pageantry  that  surrounded  him,  which 
showed  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  and  honors  to  lill  tho 
Bum  of  human  happiness.  As  his  carriage  rolled  proudly 
up  an  eminence  ere  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  his  ex- 
tensive park,  his  eye  rested,  for  a  moment,  on  a  scene  ia 
which  meadows,  forests,  fields  waving  with  golden  corn, 
comfortable  farm-houses  surrounded  with  innumerable  cot- 
tages, were  seen,  in  almost  endless  variety.  All  these 
owned  him  for  their  lord,  and  one  quiet  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion beamed  on  his  face  as  lie  gazed  on  the  unlimited  view. 
Could  the  heart  of  that  youth  have  been  read,  it  would  at 
that  moment  have  told  a  story  very  different  from  the  feel- 
ings such  a  scene  is  apt  to  excite  ;  it  would  have  spoken 
the  consciousness  of  well  applied  wealth,  the  gratification 
of  contemplating  meritorious  deeds,  and  a  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  the  Being  which  had  enabled  him  to  become  tho 
dispenser  of  happiness  to  so  many  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  Which  way,  my  lord,  so  early  ?  "  cried  a  gentleman  in 
a  phaeton,  as  be  drew  up,  on  his  way  to  a  watering-place 
to  pay  his  own  parting  compliments. 

"  To  Eltringliain,  Sir  Owen,  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
my  kinsman,  Mr.  Deubigli,  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  the 
marquis." 

A  few  more  questions  and  answers,  and  the  gentlemen, 
exchanging  friendly  adieus,  pursued  each  his  own  course ; 
Sir  Owen  Ap  Rice  pushing  forward  for  Cheltenham,  and 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss  proceeding  to  act  as  groomsman 
to  his  cousin. 

Tiie  gates  of  Eltriugham  were  open  to  the  admission  of 
many  an  equipage  on  the  following  day,  and  the  heart  of 
the  Lady  Laura  beat  quick,  as  the  sound  of  wheels,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  reached  her  ears.  At  last  an  unusual  move- 
ment in  the  house  drew  her  to  a  window  of  her  dressing- 
roanv  aid  the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart  as  she  beheld  the 
equipages  which  were  rapidly  approaching,  and  through 
the  mist  which  stole  over  her  eyes  she  saw  alight  from  the 
first,  the  Duke  of  Derwent  and  the  bridegroom.  The  next 
contained  Lord  Pendennyss,  and  the  last  the  Bishop  oi 
K 
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.    Lady  Laura  waited  to  see  no  more,  but  with  a  hesrt 

filled  with  terror,  hope,  joy,  and  uneasiness,  she  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  one  of  her  sisters. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  about  a  week 
after  the  wedding  of  his  sister,  seizing  John  suddenly  by 
the  arm,  while  the  latter  was  taking  his  morning  walk  to 
the  residence  of  tae  dowager  Lady  Chatter  ton,  "  Moseley, 
you  dissipated  youth,  in  town  yet:  you  told  me  you  should 
6tay  but  a  day,  and  here  I  find  you  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night." 

John  blushed  a  little  at  the  consciousness  of  his  reason 
for  sending  a  written,  instead  of  carrying  a  verbal  report, 
of  the  result  of  his  journey,  but  replied,  — 

"  Yes,  my  friend  Chatterton  unexpectedly  arrived,  am} 
60  —  and  so  "  — 

"  And  so  you  did  not  go,  I  presume  you  mean,"  criod 
Lord  Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

'"Yes,"  said  John,  "and  so  I  stayed  —  but  where  is  Deu- 
high?" 

"Where?  —  why  with  his  wife,  where  every  well-be- 
haved man  should  be,  especially  for  the  first  month,"  re- 
joined the  sailor,  gayly. 

'•  "Wife  !  "  echoed  John,  as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  give 
utterance  to  his  words,  "  wife  !  h  he  married  ?  " 

"  Married ! "  cried  Lord  Henry,  imitating  his  manner, 
"  ave  you  yet  to  learn  that  ?  why  did  you  ask  for  him  ?  " 

*'  Ask  for  him  ! "  said  Moseley,  yet  lost  in  astonishment ; 
"  but  when  —  how  —  where  did  he  marry  —  my  lord  ?  " 

Lord  Ilenrj'  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  surprise 
littl3  short  of  his  own,  as  he  answered  more  gravely  :  — 

"  When  ?  last  Tuesday  ;  how  ?  by   special   license,  and 

the  Bishop  of ;  where  ?  at  Eltringham  :  yes,  my  dear 

follow,"  contiimed  ho,  with  his  former  gayety,  "  George  is 
my  brother  now  —  and  a  line  fellow  he  is." 

"  I  really  wish  your  lordship  much  joy,"  said  Jo!iu, 
Ptruggling  to  command  his  feelings. 

'*  Thank  you  —  thank  you,"  replied  the  sailor  ;  "  a  j«>Ily 
time  wo  had  of  it,  Moseley.  I  wish,  with  all  uiy  heart, 
fou  hud  been  there  ;  no   bolting  or   running   away  as  soon 
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CIS  spliced,  but  a  regularly  constructed,  old-fashioned  wed- 
ding ;  all  my  doings.  I  wrote  Laura  that  time  was  scarce, 
and  I  had  none  to  throw  away  on  fooleries  ;  so  dear,  good 
Boul,  she  consented  to  let  me  have  everything  my  own  way. 
We  had  Derwent  and  Pendennyss,  the  marquis,  Lord  Wil 
I'am,  and  myself,  for  groomsmen,  and  my  three  sisters  —~ 
ah,  that  was  bad,  but  there  was  no  helping  it —  Lady  Har- 
riet Denbigh,  and  an  old  maid,  a  cousin  of  ours,  for  brides- 
maids ;  could  not  help  the  old  maid  either,  upon  my  honor, 
or  be  quite  certain  I  would." 

How  much  of  what  he  said  Moseley  heard,  we  cannot 
say ;  for  had  he  talked  an  hour  longer  he  would  have  been 
uninterrupted.  Lord  Henry  was  too  much  engaged  with 
his  description  to  notice  his  companion's  taciturnity  or  sur- 
prise, and  after  walking  a  square  or  two  together  they 
parted  ;  the  sailor  being  on  the  wing  for  his  frigate  at  Yar- 
mouth. 

John  continued  his  course,  musing  on  the  intelligence  he 
had  just  heard.  That  Denbigh  could  forget  Emily  so 
soon,  he  would  not  believe,  and  ho  greatly  feared  he  had 
been  driven  into  a  step,  from  despair,  that  he  might  here- 
after repent  of  The  avoiding  of  himself  was  now  fully 
explained  ;  but  would  Lady  Laura  Stapleton  accept  a  man 
for  a  husband  at  so  short  a  notice  ?  and  for  the  first  time 
a  suspicion  that  something  in  the  character  of  Denbigh  was 
wrong,  mingled  in  his  rellections  on  his  sister's  refusal  of 
his  olFers. 

I;ord  and  Lady  Herriefield  were  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture for  the  continent  (for  Catherine  had  been  led  to 
the  altar  the  preceding  week),  a  southern  climate  having 
been  prescribed  as  necessary  to  the  bridegroom's  constitu 
lion  ;  and  the  dowager  and  Grace  were  about  to  proceed 
to  a  seat  of  the  baron's  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Bath. 
Chutterton  himself  had  his  own  engagements,  but  he  prom- 
ised to  be  there  in  company  with  his  friend  Derwent  within 
a  fortnight ;  the  farmer  visit  having  been  postponed  by  tho 
aarriages  in  their  respective  families. 

John  had  been  assiduous  iu  his  attentions  during  the  sea- 
Bon  of  forced  gayety  which  followed  the  nuptials  of  Kat^j 
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and  as  the  dowager's  time  was  monopolized  with  the  core* 
mouials  of  that  event,  Grace  had  risen  greatly  in  his  esti- 
mation. If  Grace  Chatterton  was  not  more  miserable  than 
usual,  at  what  she  thought  was  the  destruction  of  her  sis- 
ter's happiness,  it  was  owing  to  the  presence  and  uncon- 
cealed affection  of  John  Moseley. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Herriefield  was  in  waiting  when 
John  rang  for  admittance.  On  opening  the  door  and  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  he  saw  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
with  their  mother  and  sister,  accoutered  for  an  excursion 
amongst  the  shops  of  Bond  Street :  for  Kate  was  dying  to 
find  a  vent  for  some  of  her  surplus  pin-money  —  her  hu8> 
baud  to  show  his  handsome  wife  in  the  face  of  the  world 
—  the  mother  to  display  the  triumph  of  her  matrimonial 
schemes.  And  Grace  was  forced  to  obey  her  mother's 
commands,  in  accompanying  her  sister  as  an  attendant,  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  at  all  in  her  circumstances. 

The  entrance  of  John  at  that  instant,  though  nothing 
more  than  what  occurred  every  day  at  that  hour,  deranged 
the  whole  plan :  the  dowager,  for  a  moment,  forgot  her 
resolution,  and  forgot  the  necessity  of  Grace's  appearance, 
exclaiming  witli  evident  satisfaction,  — 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Moseley  come  to  keep  you  company, 
Grace ;  so,  after  all,  you  must  consult  your  headache  and 
stay  at  home.  Indeed,  my  love,  I  never  can  consent  you 
should  go  out.  I  not  only  wish,  but  insist  you  remain 
within  this  morning." 

Lord  Herriefield  looked  at  his  mother-in-law  in  some 
surprise,  and  threw  a  suspicious  glance  on  his  own  rib  at 
the  moment,  which  spoke  as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak, — ■ 

"  Is  it  possible  I  have  been  taken  in  after  all  !  " 

Grace  was  unused  to  resist  her  mother's  commuiuls,  and 
throwing  off  her  hat  and  shawl,  reseated  herself  with  more 
composure  than  she  would  probably  have  done,  had  not  the 
attentions  of  Moseley  been  more  delicate  and  pointed 
of  late  than  formerly. 

As  they  passed  the  porter,  Lady  Chatterton  observed  ta 
him,  significantly,  "  Nobody  at  home,  Willis."  "  Yes,  my 
kv\y"  was   the   laconic   reply,  and   Lord    llcrriiiold,  ba   Ue 
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took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  carriage,  thought 
she  was  not  as  handsome  as  usual. 

Lady  Chatterton  that  morning  unguardedly  laid  the 
foundation  of  years  of  misery  for  her  eldest  daughter  or 
rather  the  foundations  were  already  laid  in  the  ill-sorted, 
and  heartless,  unprincipled  union  she  had  labored  with  suc- 
cess to  effect.  But  she  had  that  morning  stripped  the 
mask  from  her  own  character  prematurely,  and  excited 
suspicions  in  the  breast  of  her  son-in-law,  which  time  only 
served  to  confirm,  and  memory  to  brood  over. 

Lord  Herriefield  had  been  too  long  in  the  world  not  to 
understand  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  match-makers  and 
match-hunters.  Like  most  of  his  own  sex  who  have  asso- 
ciated freely  with  the  worst  part  of  the  other,  his  opinions 
of  female  excellences  were  by  no  means  extravagant  or  ro- 
mantic. Kate  had  pleased  his  eye  ;  she  was  of  a  noble 
family  ;  young,  and  at  that  moment  interestingly  quiet, 
having  nothing  particularly  in  view.  She  had  a  taste  of 
her  own,  and  Lord  Herrifield  was  by  no  means  in  conform- 
ity with  it ;  consequently,  she  expended  none  of  those 
pretty  little  arts  upon  him  which  she  occasionally  practiced, 
and  which  his  experience  would  immediately  have  detected. 
Her  disgust  he  had  attributed  to  disinterestedness  ;  and  as 
Kate  had  fixed  her  eye  on  a  young  officer  lately  returned 
from  France,  and  her  mother  on  a  duke  who  was  mourning 
the  death  of  a  third  wife,  devising  means  to  console  him 
with  a  fourth  —  the  viscount  had  got  a  good  deal  enamored 
with  the  lady,  before  either  she  or  her  mother  took  any 
particular  notice  that  there  was  such  a  being  in  existence- 
Ilis  title  was  not  the  most  elevated,  but  it  was  ancient. 
His  paternal  acres  were  not  numerous,  but  his  East  India 
shares  were.  He  was  not  very  young,  but  he  was  not  very 
old  ;  and  as  the  duke  died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  officer  ran  away  with  a  girl  in  her  teens 
from  a  boarding-school,  the  dowager  and  her  daughter,  after 
thoroughly  scanning  the  fashionable  world,  determined,  for 
want  of  a  bette  •,  that  he  would  do. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  thaf  the  mother  and  child  hold 
tny  open    communications  wit'n  each  other  to  this  elieci 
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The  delicacy  and  pride  of  both  would  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  such  a  suspicion  ;  yet  they  arrived  simultaneously 
at  the  same  conclusion,  as  well  as  at  another  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  completion  of  their  schemes  on  the  vis- 
count. It  was  simply  to  adhere  to  the  same  conduct  which 
bad  made  him  a  captive,  as  most  likely  to  insure  the  vio 
tory. 

There  was  such  a  general  understanding  between  thp 
two  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  they  cooperated  harmoni- 
ously as  it  were  by  signal. 

For  two  people,  correctly  impressed  with  their  duties 
and  responsibilities,  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
government  of  their  conduct,  would  be  merely  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  so  with  those  who  are  more  or  less  under  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  They  will  pursue  their  plans  with 
a  degree  of  concurrence  amounting  nearly  to  sympathy  ; 
and  thus  had  Kate  and  her  mother,  until  this  morning, 
kept  up  the  masquerade  so  well  that  the  viscount  was  as 
confiding  as  a  country  Corydon.  "When  he  first  witnessed 
the  dowager's  management  with  Grace  and  John,  however, 
and  his  wife's  careless  disregard  of  a  thing  which  appeared 
too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  quite  agreeable,  hia 
newly  awakened  distrust  approached  conviction. 

Grace  Chatterton  both  saag  and  played  exquisitely  ;  it 
was,  however,  seldom  she  could  sufficiently  overcome  her 
desire,  when  John  was  an  auditor,  to  appear  to  advantage. 

As  the  party  went  down  stairs,  and  Moseley  had  gone 
with  them  part  of  the  way,  she  threw  herself  unconsciously 
on  a  seat,  and  began  a  beautiful  song,  that  was  fiishionable 
at  the  time.  Her  feelings  were  in  consonance  with  tho 
words,  and  Grace  was  very  happy  both  iu  execution  and 
voice. 

John  had  reached  the  back  of  her  seat  before  she  was  at 
all  sensible  of  his  return,  and  Grace  lost  her  self-command 
•jnmediately.  She  rose  and  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  and  the 
voung  man  was  immediately  at  Iier  side. 

''Ah,  Grace,"  said  John,  tho  lady's  heart  beating  high, 
«*  you  certainly  do  sing  as  you  do  everything,  iulmirably." 

**  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mr.  Moseley,"  rotornod 
Graco  looking  ovorywhcro  but  in  his  faoo. 
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John's  eyes  ran  over  her  beauties,  as  with  palpitating 
bosom  and  varying  color  slie  sat  confused  at  the  unusual 
warmth  of  his  language  and  manner. 

Fortunately  a  remarkably  striking  likeness  of  the  dow- 
ager hung  directly  over  their  heads,  and  John  taking  her 
unresisting  hand,  continued,  — 

"  Dear  Grace,  you  resemble  your  brother  very  much  ia 
features,  and  what  is  better  still,  in  character." 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  Grace,  venturing  to  look  up,  "  to 
resemble  your  sister  Emily  in  the  latter." 

"  And  why  not  to  be  her  sister,  dear  Grace  ?  "  said  ho 
with  ardor.  -*'  You  are  worthy  to  become  her  sister.  Tell 
me,  Grace,  dear  Miss  Chatterton  —  can  you  —  will  you 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men  ?  may  I  present  another  in- 
estimable daughter  to  my  parents  ?  " 

As  John  paused  for  an  answer,  Grace  looked  up,  and  he 
waited  her  reply  in  evident  anxiety  ;  but  she  continued 
silent,  now  pale  as  death,  and  now  of  the  color  of  the  rose, 
and  he  added :  — 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  ofTended  you,  dearest  Grace :  you  are 
all  that  is  desirable  to  me ;  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  are 
centered  in  yon.  Unless  you  consent  to  become  my  wife, 
I  must  be  very  wretched." 

Grace  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  her  lover,  interested 
deeply  in  their  cause,  gently  drew  her  towards  him.  Her 
head  sank  on  his  shoulder,  as  she  faintly  whispered  some- 
thing that  was  inaudible,  but  which  he  did  not  fail  to  inter- 
pret into  everything  he  most  wished  to  hear.  Jolni  was  in 
ecstasies.  Every  unpleasant  feeling  of  suspicion  had  left 
him.  Of  Grace's  innocence  of  manoeuvring  ho  never 
doubted,  but  John  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  entrapped 
into  anything,  even  a  step  which  he  desired.  An  iminter- 
rupLed  communication  followed  ;  it  was  as  confiding  as  their 
affections :  and  the  return  of  the  dowager  and  her  children 
"first  recalled  them  to  the  recollection  of  other  people. 

One  glance  of  the  eye  was  enough  for  Lady  Chattertou. 
She  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  the  cheeks  and  in  the  eyes 
vf  Grace,  and  the  dowager  was  satisfied;  she  knew  hia 
friends  would  not  object ;  and  as  Grace  attended  her  to  he? 
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dressing-room,  she  cried  ou  entering  it,  "  Weil,  child,  when 
is  the  wedding  to  he  ?  You  will  wear  me  out  with  so  much 
g"yety." 

Grace  was  shocked,  but  did  not  as  formerly  weep  over 
her  mother's  interference  iu  agony  and  dread.  John  had 
opened  his  v/hole  soul  to  her,  observing  the  greatest  delicacy 
towards  her  mother,  and  slie  now  felt  her  happiness  placed 
ia  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  honor  she  believed  moch 
ejceedod  that  of  any  other  human  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Thk  seniors  of  the  party  at  Benuelil  Loilge  wore  all 
assembled  one  morning  in  a  parlor,  when  its  master  and  the 
baronet  were  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the  London  papers. 
Clara  had  persuaded  her  sisters  to  accompany  her  and 
Francis  in  an  excursion  as  far  as  the  village. 

Jane  yet  continued  reserved  and  distant  to  most  of  her 
friends  ;  while  Emily's  conduct  would  have  escaped  unno- 
ticed, did  not  her  blanched  cheek  and  wandering  looks  at 
times  speak  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood.  "With  all 
her  relatives  she  maintained  the  affectionate  intercourse  she 
had  always  supported  ;  though  not  even  to  her  aunt  did  the 
name  of  Denbigh  pass  her  lips.  But  in  her  most  private 
and  humble  petitions  to  God,  she  never  forgot  to  mingle 
with  her  requests  for  spiritual  blessings  on  herself,  fervent 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sister  at  their 
needles,  first  discovered  an  unusual  uneasiness  in  their  ven- 
erable host,  while  he  turned  his  paper  over  and  over,  as  if 
unwilling  or  unable  to  comprehend  some  part  of  its  con- 
tents, until  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  bid  the  servant 
to  send  Johnson  to  him  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Benfield  doubtingly,  "  read  that  — 
your  eyes  are  young,  Peter ;  read  that." 

Peter  took  the  paper,  and  after  having  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles to  his  satisfaction,  he  proceeded  to  obey  his  master's 
injunctions  ;  but  the  same  defect  of  vision  as  suddenly  seized 
the  steward  as  it  had  affected  his  master.  He  turned  the 
paper  sideways,  and  appeared  to  be  spelling  the  matter  of 
the  paragraph  to  himself.  Peter  would  have  given  his 
three  hundred  a  year  to  have  had  the  impatient  Tohn  Mose- 
\aj  at  hand,  to  relieve  him  from  his  task  ;  but  the  anriety 
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of  Mr.  Bciifield,  overcoming  his  fear  of  the  worst,  he  in 
quired  in  a  tremulous  tone,  — 

"  Peter  ?  hem  !  Peter,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  honor,"  replied  the  steward,  stealing  a  look 
at  his  master,  "  it  does  seem  so  indeed." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  master,  "  when  Lcrd  Gosford 
saw  the  marriage  of  the  countess  announced  he  "  — • 

Here  the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  rising 
with  dignity,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant, 
he  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  took  up  the  paper,  and  her  eye 
catching  the  paragraph  at  a  glance,  she  read  aloud  as  fol- 
lows to  her  expecting  friends  :  — 

*•  Married  by  special  license,  at  the  seat  of  the  Most 
Noble  the  Man^uis  of  Eltriiigham,  in  Devonshire,  by  the 

Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of ,  George  Denbigh,  Esq- 

Lieutenant-colouel  of  his  Majesty's regiment  of  dra- 
goons, to  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Laura  Stapleton,  eldest 
sister  of  the  marquis.  Eltringham  was  honored  on  the 
present  happy  occasion  with  the  presence  of  his  Grace  of 
Derwent,  and  the  gallant  Lord  Pendennyss,  kinsmen  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  Captain  Lord  Henry  Stapleton  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  We  understand  that  the  happy  couple  pro- 
ceed to  Denbigh  Castle  immediately  after  the  honey-moon." 

Although  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given  up  the  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  her  niece  the  wife  of  Denbigh,  she  felt  an  inde- 
scribable shock  as  she  read  this  paragraph.  The  strongest 
feeling  was  horror  at  the  danger  Emily  had  been  in  of 
contracting  an  alliance  with  such  a  man.  His  avoiding  the 
ball,  at  which  he  knew  Lord  Henry  was  expected,  was 
explained  to  her  by  this  marriage  ;  for  with  John,  she  could 
not  believe  a  woman  like  Lady  Laura  Stapleton  was  to  bo 
won  in  the  short  space  of  one  fortnight,  or  indeed  loss. 
There  was  too  evidently  a  mystery  yet  to  bo  developed, 
and  she  felt  certain  one  that  would  not  elevate  his  charac- 
ter in  her  opinion. 

Nt^iiher  Sir  Edward  nor  Lady  Moseley  had  given  up  tho 
expectation  of  seeing  Deiibii;h  again,  as  u  suitor  for  En.il y'a 
baud,  aud  to  both  of  tlie:u  liiis  coriuinty  of  his  loss  v.m  a 
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heavy  blow.  The  barouet  took  up  the  paper,  and  after 
perusing  the  article,  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  "  Heaven  bless  him :  1  siucf  rely 
hope  she  is  worthy  of  him."  Worthy  of  him,  thought  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  as,  taking  up  the 
paper,  she  retired  to  her  own  room,  whither  Emily,  at  that 
moment  returned  from  her  walk,  had  proceeded.  As  her 
niece  must  hear  this  news,  she  thought  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. The  exercise,  and  the  unreserved  conversation  of 
Francis  and  Clara,  had  restored  in  some  degree  the  bloom 
to  the  cheek  of  Emily ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  it  necessary 
to  struggle  with  herself,  before  she  could  summon  sufficient 
resolution  to  invade  the  returning  peace  of  her  charga 
However,  having  already  decided  on  her  course,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discharge  of  what  she  thought  to  be  a  duty. 

"  Emily,  my  child,"  she  whispered,  pressing  her  affection- 
ately to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  been  all  I  could  wish,  and 
more  than  I  expected,  under  your  arduous  struggles.  But 
one  more  pang,  and  I  trust  your  recollections  on  this  pain- 
ful subject  will  be  done  away." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  anxious  expectation  of  what 
was  coming,  and  quietly  taking  the  paper,  followed  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  finger  to  the  article  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Denbigh. 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  Emily  for  self-com- 
mand. She  was  obliged  to  find  sr.i)port  in  a  chair.  The 
returning  richness  of  color,  excited  by  her  walk,  vanished ; 
but  recovering  herself,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  anxious 
guardian,  and,  gently  waving  her  back,  proceeded  to  her 
own  room. 

On  her  return  to  the  company,  the  same  control  of  her 
feelings  which  had  distinguished  her  conduct  of  late,  was 
again  visible ;  and,  although  her  aunt  most  narrowly  watched 
her  movements,  looks,  and  speeches,  she  could  discern  no 
visible  alteration  by  this  confirmation  of  Denbigli's  miscon- 
duct. The  truth  was,  that  in  Emily  Moseley  the  obliga- 
tions of  duty  were  so  imperative,  her  sense  of  her  depend- 
ence on  Providence  so  humbling,  and  yet  so  confiding,  that, 
es  Boon  as  she  was  taught  to  believe  her  lover  unworthy  of 
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her  esteem,  that  moment  an  insuperable  barrier  separated 
them.  His  marriage  could  add  nothing  to  the  distance 
between  them.  It  was  impossible  they  could  be  united; 
and  although  a  secret  lingering  of  the  affections  over  his 
fallen  character  might  and  did  exist,  it  existed  without  any 
romantic  expectations  of  miracles  in  his  favor,  or  vain 
wishes  of  reformation,  in  which  self  was  the  prominent  feel- 
ing. She  might  be  said  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  con- 
cerned his  welfare  or  movements,  if  she  did  not  harbor  the 
passion  of  love  ;  but  it  showed  itself  in  prayers  for  his 
amendment  of  life,  and  the  most  ardent  petitions  for  his 
future  and  eternal  happiness.  She  had  set  about,  seriously 
and  with  much  energy,  the  task  of  erasing  from  her  heart 
sentiments  which,  however  delightful  she  had  found  it  to 
entertain  in  times  past,  were  now  in  direct  variance  with 
her  duty.  She  knew  that  a  weak  indulgence  of  such  pas- 
sions would  tend  to  draw  her  mind  from,  and  disqualify  her 
to  discharge,  those  various  calls  on  her  time  and  her  exer 
tions,  which  could  alone  enable  her  to  assist  others,  or  effect 
in  her  own  person  the  great  purposes  of  her  creation.  It 
was  never  lost  sight  of  by  Emily  Moseley,  that  her  exist- 
ence here  was  preparatory  to  an  immensely  more  important 
state  hereafter.  She  was  consequently  in  charity  with  all 
mankind ;  and  if  grown  a  little  more  distrustful  of  the  iu- 
tentions  of  her  fellow-creatures,  it  was  a  mistrust  bottomed 
in  a  clear  view  of  the  frailties  of  our  nature  ;  and  self- 
examination  was  amongst  the  not  unfrequent  speculations 
she  made  on  this  hasty  marriage  of  her  former  lover. 

Mrs.  Wilson  saw  all  this,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
by  her  neice  in  terms,  with  her  views  of  her  own  condi- 
tion ;  and  although  she  had  to,  and  did,  deeply  regret  that 
all  her  caution  had  not  been  able  to  guard  against  deception, 
where  it  was  most  important  for  her  to  guide  aright,  yet 
■he  was  cheered  with  the  reflection  that  her  jirevious  care, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  had  admirably  fitted  her 
charge  to  combat  and  overcome  the  consequences  of  their 
mistaken  confidence. 

The  gloom  which  this  little  paragraph  excited,  oxt<^n«hvl 
to  every  individual  in  the  family  ;  for  uU  had  placed  l>oa 
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high  by  the  side  of  John,  iii  their  affections,  ever  since  hia 
weighty  services  to  Emily. 

A  letter  from  John  announcing  his  intention  of  meeting 
them  at  Bath,  as  well  as  his  new  relation  with  Grace,  re- 
lieved in  some  measure  this  general  depression  of  spirit. 
Mr.  Benfield  alone  found  no  consolation  in  the  approach- 
ing nuptials.  John  he  regarded  as  his  nephew,  and  Grace 
he  thought  a  very  good  sort  of  young  woman  ;  but  neither 
of  them  were  beings  of  the  same  genus  with  p]mily  and 
Denbigh. 

"  Peter,"  said  ho  one  day,  after  they  had  both  been  ex- 
pending their  ingenuity  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  so-much-desired  marriage's  being  so  unex- 
pectedly frustrated,  "  have  I  not  often  told  you,  that  fate 
governed  these  things,  in  order  that  men  might  be  humble 
in  this  life  ?  Now,  Peter,  had  the  Lady  Juliana  wedded 
with  a  mind  congenial  to  her  own,  she  might  have  been 
mistress  of  Benfield  Lodge  to  this  very  hour." 

"  Yes,  your  honor  —  but  there's  Miss  Emily's  legacy." 

And  Peter  withdrew,  thinking  what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  had  Patty  Steele  been  more  willing, 
when  he  wished  to  make  her  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson  —  an 
association  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  mind  of  the 
steward  ;  for  if  Patty  had  ever  a  rival  in  his  affections,  it 
was  in  the  person  of  Emily  Moseley,  though,  indeed,  with 
very  different  degrees  and  coloring  of  esteem. 

The  excursions  to  the  cottage  had  been  continued  by 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily,  and  as  no  gentleman  was  now  in 
the  family  to  interfere  with  their  communications,  a  gen- 
eral visit  to  the  young  widow  had  been  made  by  the 
Moscleys,  including  Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Ives. 

Th3  Jarvises  had  gone  to  London  to  receive  their  chil- 
dren, now  penitent  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  and  Sir 
Edward  learnt  with  pleasure  that  Egertou  and  his  wife 
had  been  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  merchaat. 

Sir  Edgar  had  died  suddenly,  and  the  entailed  estate? 
had  fallen  to  his  successor  the  colonel,  now  Sir  Harry : 
but  the  bulk  of  his  wealth,  being  in  convertible  property, 
to  had  given  bv  will  to  hia  other  nephew,  a  young  clergy- 
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man,  and  a  sou  of  a  younger  brother,  lilary,  as  weU  as 
her  mother,  were  greatly  disappointed,  by  tliis  depri\ation 
of  wbat  they  considered  their  lawful  splendor ;  but  they 
found  great  consolation  in  the  new  dignity  of  Lady  Eger- 
tou,  whose  greatest  wish  now  was  to  meet  the  Moseleys, 
in  order  that  she  might  precede  them  in  or  out  of  some 
place  where  such  ceremonials  are  observed.  The  sound 
of  "  Lady  Egcrton's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  was  delight- 
ful, and  it  never  failed  to  be  used  on  all  occasions,  although 
her  ladyship  was  mistress  of  only  a  hired  vehicle. 

A  slight  insight  into  the  situation  of  things  amongst 
them  may  be  found  in  the  following  narrative  of  their 
views,  as  revealed  in  a  discussion  which  took  place  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  reunion  of  the  family  under  one  roof. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  mistress  of  a  very  handsome  coach,  tho 
gift  of  her  husband  for  her  own  private  use.  After  hav- 
ing satisfied  herself  the  baronet  (a  dignity  he  had  enjoyed 
just  twenty-four  hours)  did  not  possess  the  ability  to  fur- 
nish his  lady,  as  she  termed  her  daughter,  with  such  a 
luxury,  she  magnanimously  determined  to  relinquish  her 
own,  in  support  of  the  new-found  elevation  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Accordingly,  a  consultation  on  the  alterations  which 
were  necessary  took  place  between  the  ladies :  *'  Tlie 
arms  must  be  altered,  of  course,"  Lady  Egerton  observed, 
"and  Sir  Harry's,  with  the  bloody  hand  and  six  quarter- 
ings,  put  in  their  place ;  then  the  liveries,  they  must  bo 
changed." 

"  Oh,  mercy !  my  lady,  if  the  arms  are  altered,  Mr. 
Jarvis  will  be  sure  to  notice  it,  and  he  would  never  for- 
give mo  ;  and  perhaps  "  — 

"  Perhaps  what  ?  "  exclaimed  the  new-made  lady  with 
a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head. 

"Why,"  rc])lied  the  mother,  warmly,  "not  give  mo  tho 
h  nidred  pounds  he  promised,  to  have  it  new-lined  and 
painted.** 

'*  Fiddlesticks  with  the  painting,  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  cried  the 
lady  with  dignity  :  "  no  carriage  shaii  bo  calknl  niiiio  that 
does  not  bear  my  arms  and  the  bloody  hand." 

"  Why,  your  ladyship  is  uureasouablo,  indooU  you  irOj' 
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eald  I^Irs.  Jarvis,  coaxingly  ;  and  then  after  a  moment's 
tioiiglit  she  continued,  "  is  it  the  arms  or  the  baroaetcy 
you  want,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Ob,  I  care  nothing  for  the  arms,  but  I  am  determined, 
now  I  am  a  baronet's  lady,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  to  have  the  proper 
emblem  of  ray  rank." 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  that's  true  dignity :  well,  then,  wo 
will  put  the  bloody  hand  on  your  father's  arms,  and  he 
Vv'ill  never  notice  it,  for  he  never  sees  such  things." 

The  arrangement  was  happily  completed,  and  for  a  few 
days  the  coach  of  Mr.  Jarvis  bore  about  the  titled  dame, 
until  one  unlucky  day  the  merchant,  who  still  went  on 
'Change  when  any  great  bargain  in  the  stocks  was  to  bo 
made,  arrived  at  his  own  door  suddenly,  to  procure  a 
calculation  he  had  made  on  the  leaf  of  his  prayer-book 
the  last  Sunday  during  sermon.  This  he  obtained  after 
eome  search.  In  his  haste  he  drove  to  his  broker's  in  the 
carnage  of  his  wife,  to  save  time,  it  happening  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  moment,  and  the  distance  not  great.  Mr. 
Jarvis  forgot  to  order  the  man  to  return,  and  for  an  hour 
the  vehicle  stood  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  tlio 
city.  The  consequence  was  that  when  Mr.  Jarvis  under- 
took to  examine  into  his  gains,  with  the  account  rendered 
of  the  transaction  by  his  broker,  he  was  astonished  to 
read,  "  Sir  Timothy  Jarvis,  Bart.,  in  account  with  John 
Smith,  Dr."  Sir  Timothy  examined  the  account  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  Mr.  Benfield  had  examined  the  marriage 
of  Denbigh,  before  he  would  believe  his  eyes  ;  and  when 
assured  of  the  fact,  he  immediately  caught  up  his  hat,  and 
went  to  find  the  man  who  had  dared  to  insult  him,  as  it 
v/ere,  in  defiance  of  the  formality  of  business.  lie  had  not 
proceeded  one  square  in  the  city  before  he  met  a  friend, 
who  R2''oliG  to  him  by  the  title ;  an  explanation  of  the  mis- 
take followed,  and  the  quasi  baronet  proceeded  to  his 
«tables.  Here  by  actual  examination  he  detected  the 
fraud.  An  explanation  with  his  consort  followed ;  anc? 
the  painter's  brush  soon  effaced  the  emblem  of  dignity 
from  the  panels  of  the  coach.  All  this  was  easy,  but  with 
his  waggish  companions  on  'Change  and  in  the  city  (wLorr^ 
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notwithstanding    his    wife's   fashionable    propensities,   he 
loved  to  resort),  he  was  Sir  Timothy  still. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  though  a  man  of  much  modesty,  was  one  of 
great  decision,  and  he  determined  to  have  the  laugh  on  his 
side.  A  newly  purchased  borough  of  his  sent  up  an  ad- 
dress  flaming  with  patriotism,  and  it  was  presented  by  his 
own  hands.  The  merchant  seldom  kneeled  to  his  Creator, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  humbled  himself  dutifully  before 
his  prince,  and  left  the  presence  with  a  legal  right  to  the 
appellation  which  his  old  companions  had  affixed  to  him 
sarcastically. 

The  rapture  of  Lady  Jarvis  may  be  more  easily  imag- 
ined than  faithfully  described,  the  Christian  name  of  her 
husband  alone  throwing  any  alloy  into  the  enjoyment  of 
her  elevation :  but  by  a  license  of  speech  she  ordered,  ami 
addressed  in  her  own  practice,  the  softer  and  more  familiar 
appellation  of  Sir  Timo.  Two  servants  were  discharged 
the  first  week,  because,  unused  to  titles,  they  had  addressed 
her  as  mistress  ;  and  her  son,  the  captain,  then  at  a  water- 
ing-place, was  made  acquainted  by  express  with  the  joylul 
iutelligeuce. 

All  this  time  Sir  Henry  Egerton  was  but  little  seen 
amongst  his  new  relatives.  lie  had  his  own  engagements 
and  haunts,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  a  fashionable 
gaming  house  in  the  West  End.  As,  however,  the  town 
was  deserted,  Lady  Jarvis  and  her  daughters,  having  con- 
descended to  pay  a  round  of  city  visits,  to  show  olF  her  airs 
and  dignity  to  her  old  friends,  persuaded  Sir  Timo  that  the 
hour  for  their  visit  to  Bath  had  arrived,  and  they  were  soon 
comfortably  settled  in  that  city. 

Lady  Chattertou  and  her  youngest  daughter  had  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  her  son,  and  John  Moseley,  as  happy  as  the 
certainty  of  love  returned  and  the  approbation  of  hia 
friends  could  make  him,  was  in  lodgings  in  the  town.  Sir 
Edward  notified  his  son  of  his  approaching  visit  to  I>atli, 
and  John  took  proper  accommodations  for  the  family 
which  he  occui>ied   for  a   few  days  by  himself  as  locum  ts» 

Lonl  and  Lady  Ilerriefiold  had  departed  for  tho  wuUi 
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of  France ;  and  Kate,  removed  f  roai  the  sceues  of  her  ear- 
liest enjoyments  and  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  man  she  neither  loved  nor  re- 
gpected,  began  to  feel  the  insufficiency  of  a  name  or  of  a 
fortune  to  constitute  felicity.  Lord  Herriefield  was  of  a 
suspicious  and  harsh  temper,  the  first  propensity  being 
greatly  increased  by  his  former  associations,  and  the  latter 
not  being  removed  by  the  humility  of  his  eastern  depend- 
ants. But  the  situation  of  her  child  gave  no  uneasiness 
to  the  managing  mother,  who  thought  her  in  the  high-road 
to  happiness,  and  was  gratified  at  the  result  of  her  labors. 
Once  or  twice,  indeed,  her  habits  had  overcome  her  caution 
so  much  as  to  endeavor  to  promote,  a  day  or  two  sooner 
than  had  been  arranged,  the  wedding  of  Grace  ;  but  her 
imprudence  was  checked  instantly  by  the  recoiling  of 
Moseley  from  her  insinuations  in  disgust ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  young  man  for  twenty-four  hours  gave  her  timely 
warning  of  the  danger  of  such  an  interference  with  one  of 
such  fastidious  feelings.  John  punished  himself  as  much 
tis  the  dowager  on  these  occasions  ;  but  the  smiling  face  of 
Grace,  with  her  hand  frankly  placed  in  his  own  at  his  re- 
turn, never  failed  to  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions created  by  her  mother's  care. 

The  Chatterton  and  Jarvis  families  met  in  the  rooms, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  when  the  lady  of  the 
knight,  followed  by  both  of  her  daughters,  approached  the 
dowager  with  a  most  friendly  salute  of  recognition.  Lady 
Chatterton,  really  forgetful  of  the  persons  of  her  B ac- 
quaintance, and  disliking  the  vulgarity  of  her  air,  drew  up 
into  an  appearance  of  great  dignity,  as  she  hoped  the  lady 
was  well.  The  merchant's  wife  felt  the  consciousness  of 
rank  too  much  to  be  repulsed  in  this  manner,  and  believing 
that  the  dowager  had  merely  forgotten  her  face,  she  added, 
with  a  simpering  smile,  in  imitation  of  what  £he  had  seen 
better  bred  people  practice  with  success,  — 

"  Lady  Jarvis  —  my  lady  —  your  ladyship  don't  remem- 
ber me  —  Lady  Jarvis  of  the  Deanery,  B ,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  my  daughters,  Lady  Egerton  and  Miss  Jar- 
Vis."     Lady  Egerton  bowed  stifily  to  the  recfgnizing  smile 
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the  dowa£;er  now  condescended  to  bestoo' ;  but  Sarah,  tr- 
memberiug  a  certain  handsome  lord  in  the  family,  was 
more  urbane,  determining  at  the  moment  to  make  the  pro- 
motion of  her  mother  and  sister  stepping-stones  to  greater 
elevation  for  herself. 

"  I  hope  my  lord  is  well,"  continued  the  city  lady.  "  I 
regret  that  Sir  Timo,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  Captain  Jarvis, 
are  not  here  this  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  your 
ladyship  ;  but  as  we  shall  see  naturally  a  good  deal  of 
each  other,  it  must  be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  dowager,  as,  passing  her 
compliments  with  those  of  Grace,  she  drew  back  from  bo 
open  a  conversation  with  creatures  of  such  doubtful  st&ud- 
iog  ill  the  iashiouable  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

On  taking  leave  of  ]\Irs.  Fitzgerald,  Emily  and  her  aunt 
settled  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  the  deserted  situation  of 
this  young  woman  having  created  great  interest  in  the 
breasts  of  her  new  friends.  General  M'Carthy  had  re- 
turned to  Spain  without  receding  from  his  original  propo- 
sal, and  his  niece  was  left  to  mourn  her  early  departure 
from  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Benfield,  thwarted  in  one  of  his  most  favorite 
schemes  of  happines3  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  obstinately 
refused  to  make  one  of  the  party  at  Bath  ;  and  Ives  and 
Clara  having  returned  to  Bolton,  the  remainder  of  the 
Moseleys  arrived  at  the  lodgings  of  John  a  very  few  days 
after  the  interview  of  the  preceding  chapter,  with  hearts 
ill  qualified  to  enter  into  the  gayeties  of  the  place,  though, 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Lady  Moseley,  to  see  and  to 
be  seen  once  more  on  that  great  theatre  of  fashionable 
amusement. 

The  friends  of  the  family  who  had  known  them  in  times 
past  were  numerous,  and  were  glad  to  renew  their  acquaint' 
ance  with  those  they  had  always  esteemed ;  so  that  they 
found  themselves  immediately  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
Bmiling  faces  and  dashing  equipages. 

Sir  William  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  the  deanery,  and 
a  former  neighbor,  with  his  showy  daughter,  were  amongst 
the  first  to  visit  them.  Sir  William  was  a  man  of  hand- 
some estate  and  unexceptionable  character,  but  entirely  gov- 
erned by  the  whims  and  desires  of  his  only  child.  Caro- 
line Harris  wanted  neither  sense  nor  beauty,  but  expecting 
a  fortune,  she  had  placed  her  views  too  high.  She  at  first 
aimed  at  the  peerage  ;  and  while  she  felt  herself  entitled 
to  suit  her  taste  as  well  as  her  ambition,  had  failed  of  hot 
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object  by  ill-concealed  efforts  to  attain  it.  She  liad  justly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  the  reverse  of  a  coquette  or  yet 
of  a  prude  ;  still  she  had  never  received  an  offer,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  had  now  begun  to  lower  her 
thoughts  to  the  commonalty.  Her  fortune  would  have 
easily  obtained  her  husband  here,  but  she  was  determined 
to  pick  amongst  the  lower  supporters  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  nation.  With  the  Moseleys  she  had  been  eai'ly  ac- 
quainted, though  some  years  their  senior  ;  a  circumstance, 
however,  to  which  she  took  care  never  to  allude  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  meeting  between  Grace  and  the  Moseleys  was  ten- 
der and  sincere.  John's  countenance  glowed  with  delight, 
as  he  SHW  his  fUture  wife  folded  successively  in  the  arms 
of  those  he  loved,  and  Grace's  tears  and  blushes  added 
twofold  charms  to  her  native  beauty.  Jane  relaxed  from 
her  reserve  to  receive  her  future  sister,  and  determined 
with  herself  to  appear  in  the  world,  in  order  to  show  Sir 
lleury  Egerton  that  slie  did  not  feel  the  blow  he  had  in- 
flicted as  severely  as  the  truth  miglit  have  proved. 

The  dowager  found  some  little  occupation,  for  a  few  days, 
in  settling  witli  Lady  Moseley  the  preliminaries  of  the 
wedding  ;  but  the  latter  had  suffered  too  much  through  her 
youngest  daughters,  to  enter  into  these  formalities  with  her 
ancient  spirit.  All  things  were,  however,  happily  settled  ; 
and  Ives  making  a  journey  for  the  express  purpose,  John  and 
Grace  were  united  privately  at  the  altar  of  one  of  the 
principal  churches  in  Bath.  Cliatterton  had  been  sum- 
moned on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  same  paper  which  an- 
nounced the  nuptials  contained,  amongst  the  fashionable  ar- 
rivals, the  names  of  tlie  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  sister, 
the  ^Marquis  of  Kltringham  and  sisters,  amongst  whom  was 
tu  1)6  found  Lady  Laura  Denbigh.  Lady  Cliatterlon  care- 
lessly remarketl,  in  presence  of  her  friends,  the  husband  of 
the  latter  was  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  a  relative,  from 
whom  he  had  great  expectations.  P^miiy'a  color  did  cer- 
tainly change  as  she  listened  to  this  news,  but  nt>t  allowinfj 
her  thoughts  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  she  wvm  soou  euubltxl 
to  recall  hor  serenity  of  appearance. 
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Both  Jane  and  Emily  were  delicately  plased.  The  lover 
of  the  former,  and  the  wives  of  the  lovers  of  both,  were  in 
the  way  of  daily,  if  not  hourly  rencounters  ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  energies  of  the  young  women  to  appear  with 
composure  before  them.  The  elder  was  supported  by  pride, 
the  younger  by  principle.  The  first  was  restless,  haughty, 
distant,  and  repulsive.  The  last  mild,  humble,  reserved,  but 
eminently  attractive.  The  one  was  suspected  by  all  around 
her ;  the  other  was  unnoticed  by  any,  but  by  her  nearest 
and  dearest  friends. 

The  first  rencounter  with  these  dreaded  guests  occurred 
at  the  rooms  one  evening,  where  the  elder  ladies  had  in- 
sisted on  the  bride's  making  her  appearance.  The  Jarvises 
were  there  before  them,  and  at  their  entrance  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  group.  Lady  Jarvis  approached  immediately, 
filled  with  exultation  —  her  husband  with  respect.  The 
latter  was  received  with  cordiality  —  the  former  politely, 
but  with  distance.  The  young  ladies  and  Sir  Henry  bowed 
distantly,  and  the  gentleman  soon  drew  off  into  another 
part  of  the  room  :  his  absence  alone  kept  Jane  from  faint- 
ing. The  handsome  figure  of  Egerton  standing  by  the 
side  of  Mary  Jarvis,  as  her  acknowledged  husband,  was 
near  proving  too  much  for  her  pride,  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts ;  and  he  looked  so  like  the  imaginary  being 
she  had  set  up  as  the  object  of  her  worship,  that  her  heart 
was  also  in  danger  of  rebelling. 

"  Positively,  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady,  both  Sir  Time 
and  myself,  and,  I  dare  say.  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Egerton 
too,  are  delighted  to  see  you  comfortably  at  Bath  among 
us.  Mrs.  Moseley,  I  wish  you  much  happiness ,  Lady 
Chatterton  too.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  recollects  me 
now  ;  I  am  Lady  Jarvis.  Mr.  Moseley,  I  regret,  for  your 
Bake,  that  my  son  Captain  Jarvis  is  not  here  ;  you  were  so 
fond  of  each  other,  and  both  so  loved  your  guns." 

"  Positively,  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  said  Moseley,  dryly 
"  my  feelings  on  the  occasion  are  as  strong  as  your  own  ; 
but  I  presume  the  captaic  is  muck  too  good  a  shot  for  Die 
by  this  time." 

•*  Why,  yes  ;  he  improves  greatly  iij  most  things  ho  no 
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dertakes,"  rejoined  the  smiling  dame,  "and  I  hope  he  wil] 
f.oon  learn,  like  you,  to  sboot  with  the  Narrows  of  CupitL 
1  hope  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Moseley  is  well." 

Grace  bowed  mildly,  as  she  answered  to  the  interroga- 
tory, and  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Jarvis  put  in  competi- 
tion with  her  husband  in  this  species  of  archery,  when  a 
foice  immediately  behind  where  they  sat  cauglit  the  eaJB 
of  the  whole  party  ;  all  it  said  was,  — 

"  Harriet,  you  forgot  to  show  me  Marian's  letter." 
*•'  Yes,  but  I  will  to-tnorrow,"  was  the  reply. 
It  was  the  tone  of  Denbigh.  Emily  almost  fell  from 
ner  seat  as  it  first  reached  her,  and  the  eyes  of  all  but  her- 
self were  immediately  turned  in  quest  of  the  speaker.  He 
had  approached  within  a  very  few  feet  of  them,  supporting 
a  lady  on  each  arm.  A  second  look  convinced  the  Mose- 
leys  that  they  were  mistaken.  It  was  not  Denbigh,  but 
a  young  man  whose  figure,  face,  and  air  resembled  him 
strongly,  and  whose  voice  possessed  the  same  soft  melodi- 
ous tones  which  had  distinguished  that  of  Denbigh.  Tliis 
party  seated  themselves  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
Moseleys,  and  they  continued  their  conversation. 

"  You  heard  fiom  the  colonel  to-day,  too,  I  believe," 
continued  the  gentleman,  turning  to  the  lady  who  sat  next 
to  Emily. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  punctual  correspondent ;  I  hear 
every  other  day." 

"  How  is  his  uncle,  Laura  ? "  inquired  her  female  com- 
panion. 

"  Rather  better ;  but  I  will  thank  your  Grace  to  find 
Ihe  marquis  and  Miss  Howard." 

'•  Bring  them  to  us,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  former  lady,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  Eltring- 
kam  will  thank  you  too,  I  darn  say." 

In  an  instant  the  duke  returned,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
vlenian  of  thirty  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  might  have  been 
fafcly  taken  for  fifty  without  offense  to  anybody  but  hoi^ 
self. 

During  these  speeches  their  auditors  had  listened  wills 
almost   breathless   iutorest.     Emily   liad    siulou   a   glauo9 
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which  satisfied  hef  it  was  uot  Denbigh  himself,  and  it 
greatly  relieved  her ;  but  was  startled  at  discovering  that 
she  was  actually  seated  by  the  side  of  his  young  and  lovely 
wife.  When  an  opportunity  offered,  she  dwelt  on  the 
amiable,  frank  countenance  of  her  rival  with  melancholy 
satisfaction  ;  at  least,  she  thought,  he  may  yet  be  happy, 
and  I  hope  penitent. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  love  and  gratitude  which  prompted 
this  wish,  both  sentiments  not  easily  got  rid  of  when  once 
ingrafted  in  our  better  feelings.  John  eyed  the  strangera 
with  a  displeasure  for  which  he  could  not  account  at  once, 
and  saw,  in  the  ancient  lady,  the  bridesmaid  Lord  Henry 
had  so  unwillingly  admitted  to  that  distinction. 

Lady  Jarvis  was  astounded  with  her  vicinity  to  so  much 
nobility,  and  she  drew  back  to  her  family  to  study  its 
movements  to  advantage  ;  while  Lady  Chatterton  sighed 
heavily,  as  she  contemplated  the  fine  figures  of  an  unmar- 
ried duke  and  marquis,  and  she  without  a  single  child  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  remainder  of  the  party  continued  to  view 
them  with  curiosity,  and  listened  with  interest  to  what  they 
said. 

Two  or  three  young  ladies  had  now  joined  the  strangers, 
attended  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  the  conversation 
became  general.  The  ladies  declined  dancing  entirely,  but 
appeared  willing  to  throw  away  an  hour  in  comments  on 
their  neighbors. 

"  WiUiam,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  there  is  your 
old  messmate.  Colonel  Egerton." 

"  Yes,  I  observe  him,"  replied  her  brother,  "  I  see  him  ; " 
but,  smiling  significantly,  he  continued,  "  we  are  messmates 
no  longer." 

"  He  is  a  sad  character,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  shrug. 
"  William,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious  of  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Lord  William,  "  but  I  believe  I 
understand  him  thoroughly." 

Jane  manifested  strong  emotion  during  these  remarks, 
while  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  averted  their  faces  from  a 
r.Tiultaueous  feeling  of  self-reproach.     Their  eyes  met,  and 
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mutual  concessions  were  contained  in  the  glance  ;  yet  their 
feeliugs  were  unnoticed  by  their  companions,  for  over  the 
fulfillment  of  her  often  repeated  forewarniugs  of  neglect  and 
duty  to  our  childi-en,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  mourned  in  sincerity, 
but  she  had  forgotten  to  triumph. 

"When  are  we  to  see  Pendennyss?"  inquired  the  mar- 
quis ;  "  I  hope  he  will  be  here  with  George.  I  have  a 
mind  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  Wales  this  season  —  what 
say  you,  Derwent  ?  " 

"  I  intend  it,  if  I  can  persuade  Lady  Harriet  to  quit  the 
gayeties  of  Bath  so  soon;  what  say  you,  sister  —  will  you 
be  in  readiness  to  attend  me  so  early  ?  " 

This  question  was  asked  in  an  arch  tone,  and  drew  the 
eyes  of  her  friends  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  I  am  ready  now,  Frederick,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered 
the  sister  hastily,  and  coloring  excessively  as  she  spoke. 

"  But  where  is  Chatterton  ?  I  thought  he  was  here  — 
be  liad  a  sister  married  here  last  week,"  inquired  Loid 
William  Stapleton,  addressing  no  one  in  partic>alar. 

A  slight  movement  in  their  neighbors  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  party. 

"  What  a  lovely  young  woman,"  whispered  the  duke  to 
Lady  Laura,  "  your  neighbor  is  !  " 

The  lady  smiled  her  assent,  and  as  Emily  overheard  it 
she  rose  with  glowing  cheeks,  and  proposed  a  walk  round 
the  room. 

Chatterton  soon  after  entered.  The  young  peer  had 
acknowledged  to  Emily  that,  deprived  of  hope  as  he  had 
been  by  her  firm  refusal  of  his  hand,  his  efforts  had  been 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  a  passion  which  could  never 
be  successful ;  but  his  esteem,  his  respect,  remained  in  full 
force.  He  did  not  touch  at  all  on  the  subject  of  Denbigh, 
and  she  supposed  that  he  thought  his  marriage  was  a  step 
that  required  justification. 

The  Moseleys  had  commenced  their  promenade  round 
the  room  as  Chatterton  came  in.  lie  paid  bis  compliments 
to  them  as  soon  as  bo  entered,  and  walked  with  their  party. 
The  noble  visitors  followed  their  example,  and  the  two  par- 
lies met.     Chatterton  was  delighted  to  see  tnem,  tbo  duk« 
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Wfis  particularly  fond  of  him ;  and,  had  oth,  "jeen  present  oi 
gufficient  observation,  the  agitation  of  his  sister,  the  Lady 
Harriet  Denbigh,  would  have  accounted  for  the  doubts  of 
ber  brother  as  respects  her  willingness  to  leave  Bavh. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  passed ;  the  duka  and  his 
friends  appeared  to  urge  something  on  Chattertou,  who 
acted  as  their  ambassador,  and  the  consequence  was,  an 
introduction  of  the  two  parties  to  each  other.  This  was 
conducted  with  the  ease  of  the  present  fashion  —  it  was 
general,  and  occurred,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

Both  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Laura  Denbigh  were  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  Emily.  They  took  their  seats  by 
her,  and  manifested  a  preference  for  her  conversation  that 
struck  Mrs.  Wilson  as  remarkable.  Could  it  be  that  the 
really  attractive  manners  and  beauty  of  her  niece  had 
caught  the  fancy  of  these  ladies,  or  was  there  a  deeper 
seated  cause  for  the  desire  to  draw  Emily  out,  that  both  of 
them  evinced  ?  Mrs.  Wilson  had  heard  a  rumor  that 
Chatter  ton  was  thought  attentive  to  Lady  Harriet,  and  the 
other  was  the  wife  of  Denbigh  ;  was  it  possible  the  quon- 
dam suitors  of  her  niece  had  related  to  their  present  favor- 
ites the  situation  they  had  stood  in  as  regarded  Emily.'' 
It  was  odd,  to  say  no  more  ;  and  the  widow  dwelt  on  the 
innocent  countenance  of  the  bride  with  pity  and  admiration. 
Emily  herself  was  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  notice  of  hei 
new  acquaintances,  especially  Lady  Laura's  ;  but  as  their 
admiration  appeared  sincere,  as  well  as  their  desire  to  bo 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Moseleys,  they  parted,  on 
the  whole,  mutually  pleased. 

The  conversation  several  times  was  embarrassing  to  tho 
baronet's  family,  and  at  moments  distressingly  so  to  their 
daughters. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  all  formed  one  group  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  in  a 
situation  to  commai^d  a  view  of  it. 

"  Who  is  that  vulgar-looking  woman,"  said  Lady  Sarah 
Stapleton,  "  seated  next  to  Sir  Henry  Egerton,  brother .-' " 

*  No  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  replied  th^ 
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marquis,  gravely,  "  and  the  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Harry,  and 
the  wife  to  Sir  Timo."    This  was  said  with  a  look  of  droll 
ery  that  showed  the  marquis  was  a  bit  of  a  quiz. 

"  Married  !  "  cried  Lord  William,  "  mercy  on  the  woman 
who  is  Egertou's  wife.  He  is  the  greatest  latitudinarian 
amongst  the  ladies,  of  any  man  in  England  ;  nothing  — • 
no,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  let  such  a  man  marry  a  si^ 
ter  of  mine  !  " 

Ah,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  we  may  be  deceived  in 
character,  with  the  best  intentions,  after  all !  In  what  are 
the  open  vices  of  Egerton  worse  than  the  more  hidden  ones 
of  Denbigh  ? 

These  freely  expressed  opinions  on  the  chiiracter  of  Sir 
Henry  were  excessively  awkward  to  some  of  the  listeners, 
to  whom  they  were  connected  with  unpleasant  recollections 
of  duties  neglected,  and  affections  thrown  away. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  not  disposed  to  judge  his  ffel- 
low-creatures  harshly ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  his 
philanthropy  as  to  his  indolence,  that  he  had  been  so  remiss 
in  his  attention  to  the  associates  of  his  daughters.  But 
the  veil  once  removed,  and  the  consequences  brought  home 
to  him  through  his  child,  no  man  was  more  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  caution  on  this  important  particular  ;  and  Sir 
Edward  formed  many  salutary  resolutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  future  conduct  in  relation  to  those  whom  au 
experience  nearly  fatal  in  its  results  had  now  greatly  qual- 
ified to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  to  resume  our  nar- 
rative —  Lady  Laura  had  maintained  with  Emily  a  con- 
versation, which  was  enlivened  by  occasional  remarks  from 
the  rest  of  the  party,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nerves  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  Emily  were  put  to  a  severe  trial. 

"  My  brother  Henry,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  who  is  a  cjip- 
tain  in  the  navy,  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  Mias 
Moseley,  and  in  some  measure  made  me  acquaiuted  with 
you  before  wo  met." 

"  I   dined  with    Lord   Henry  at  L ,  and  was   much 

indebted   to  his  polite  attentions  in  au   excursion  on   the 
f/ator,"  replied  Emily,  simply. 

**  Oh,  1  am  sure  hfs  uttentious  wore  oxclusivo,"  cried  th« 
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Bister ;  "  indeed,  he  told  us  that  nothing  but  want  of  time 
prevented  his  being  deeply  in  love  —  he  had  even  the 
audacity  to  tell  Denbigh  it  was  fortunate  for  me  he  had 
never  seen  you,  or  I  should  have  been  left  to  lead  apes." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  believe  him  now,"  cried  Lord  Wil- 
liam, laughing,  as  he  bowed  to  Emily. 

His  sister  laughed  in  her  turn,  but  shook  her  head,  in 
tlie  confidence  of  conjugal  affection. 

"  It  is  all  conjecture,  for  the  colonel  said  he  had  never 
enjoyed  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Moseley,  so  I  will 
not  boast  of  what  my  powers  might  have  done  ;  Miss 
Moseley,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  blushing  slightly  at  lier 
inclination  to  talk  of  an  absent  husband,  so  lately  her  lover, 
"  I  ho^je  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Colonel  Den- 
bigh to  you  soon." 

"  I  think,"  said  Emily,  with  a  strong  horror  of  deception, 
and  a  mighty  struggle  to  suppress  her  feelings,  "  Colonel 
Denbigh  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  had  never  met ; 
he  was  of  material  service  to  me  once,  and  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  I  only  wish  I  could  properly  repay." 

Lady  Laura  listened  in  surprise ;  but  as  Emily  paused, 
she  could  not  delicately,  as  his  wife,  remind  her  further  of 
the  obligation,  by  asking  what  the  service  was,  and  hesitat- 
ing a  moment,  continued,  — 

"  Henry  quite  made  you  the  subject  of  conversation 
Amongst  us  ;  Lord  Chatterton  too,  who  visited  us  for  a  day, 
was  equally  warm  in  his  eulogiums.  I  really  thought  they 
created  a  curiosity  in  the  duke  and  Pendennyss  to  behold 
their  idol." 

"  A  curiosity  that  would  be  ill  rewarded  in  its  indul- 
gence," said  Emily,  abashed  by  the  personality  of  the  dis- 
course. 

"  So  says  the  modesty  of  Miss  Moseley,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Derwent,  in  the  peculiar  tone  which  distinguished  the 
softer  keys  of  Denbigh's  voice.  Emily's  heart  beat  quick 
as  she  heard  them,  and  she  was  afterwards  vexed  to  re- 
member with  how  much  pleasure  she  had  listened  to  this 
opinion  of  the  duke.  Was  it  the  sentiment,  or  was  it  the 
voice  ?  She,  however,  gathered  strength  to  answer,  with  a 
dignity  that  renressed  further  praises  :  — • 
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"  r<car  Grace  is  willing  to  divost  me  of  what  little  I 

"  Pendennyss  is  a  man  of  a  thousand,"  continued  Lady 
^jftura,  with  the  privilege  of  a  married  woman.  "  I  do 
Tish  he  would  join  us  at  Batli  —  is  there  no  hope,  duke  ?  " 

*'  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  his  Grace  ;  "  lie  keeps  him- 
self immured  in  "Wales  with  his  sister,  who  is  as  much  of  a 
hermit  as  he  is  himself." 

"  There  was  a  story  of  an  inamorata  in  private  some- 
where," cried  the  marquis  ;  "  why  at  one  time  it  was  even 
said  he  was  privately  married  to  her." 

"  Scandal,  my  lord,"  said  the  duke,  gravely  :  "  Penden- 
nyss  is  of  unexceptionable  morals,  and  the  lady  you  mean  is 
the  widow  of  Major  Fitzgerald,  whom  you  kuew.  Pen- 
dennyss  never  sees  her,  though  by  accideut  he  was  once 
of  very  great  service  to  her." 

Mrs.  Wilson  breathed  freely  again,  as  she  heard  this  ex- 
planation, and  thought  if  the  marquis  knew  all,  how  ditfer- 
eutly  would  he  judge  Pendennyss,  as  well  as  others. 

"  Oh  1  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  Pendennyss," 
cried  the  marquis. 

The  Moseleys  were  not  sorry  that  the  usual  hour  of  re- 
tiruig  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  and  their  embarrrte>^ 
meut. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Ddring  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  intercourse  between 
the  Moseleys  and  their  new  acquaintances  increased  diiilj. 
It  was  rather  awkward  at  first  on  the  part  of  Emily  ;  and 
her  beating  pulse  and  changing  color  too  often  showed  the 
alarm  of  feelings  not  yet  overcome,  when  any  allusions 
were  made  to  the  absent  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies. 
Still,  as  her  parents  encouraged  the  acquaintance,  and  her 
aunt  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining 
weakness  with  respect  to  Denbigh  was  not  to  shrink  from 
even  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  himself,  Emily  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  her  reluctance ;  and  as  the  high 
opinion  entertained  by  Lady  Laura  of  her  husband  was 
expressed  in  a  thousand  artless  ways,  an  interest  was 
created  in  her  that  promised  in  time  to  weaken  if  not  de- 
stroy the  impression  that  had  been  made  by  Denbigh  him- 
self. 

On  the  other  hand,  Egerton  carefully  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  ISIoseleys.  Once,  indeed,  he  endeavored  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  John,  but  a  haughty  repulse  almost 
produced  a  quarrel. 

What  representations  Egerton  had  thought  proper  to 
make  to  his  wife,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  but  she  appeared  to 
resent  something,  as  she  never  approached  the  dwelling  or 
persons  of  her  quondam  associates,  although  in  her  heart 
she  was  dying  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  titled 
friends.  Her  incorrigible  mother  was  restrained  by  no 
such  or  any  other  consideration,  and  contrived  to  fasten  on 
the  dowager  and  Lady  Harhet  a  kind  of  bowing  acquaint- 
ance, which  she  made  great  use  of  at  the  rooms. 

The  duke  sought  out  the  society  of  Emily  wherever  ho 
could  obtain  it;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  her  nieco  fi4 
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raitted  his  approaches  with  less  reluctance  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  geutlemeu  around  her.  At  first  she  was  sur- 
prised, but  a  closer  observation  betrayed  to  her  the  latent 
cause. 

Derwent  resembled  Denbigh  greatly  in  person  and  voice, 
although  there  were  distinctions  easily  to  be  made  on  an 
acquaintance.  The  duke  had  an  air  of  command  and 
hauteur  that  was  never  to  be  seen  in  his  cousin.  But  his 
admiration  of  Emily  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  and,  as 
he  ever  addressed  her  in  the  respectful  language  and  iden- 
tical voice  of  Denbigh,  the  observant  widow  easily  perceived 
that  it  was  the  remains  of  her  attachment  to  the  one  that 
induced  her  niece  to  listen  with  such  evident  pleasure  to 
the  conversation  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  wanted  many  of  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  a  husband,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  AVilson  ;  yet,  as 
she  thought  Emily  out  of  all  danger  at  the  present  of  any 
new  attachment,  she  admitted  the  association,  under  no  other 
restraint  than  the  uniform  propriety  of  all  that  Emily  said 
or  did. 

"  Your  niece  will  one  day  be  a  duchess,  Mrs.  Wilson," 
whispered  Lady  Laura,  as  Derwent  and  Emily  were  run- 
ning over  a  new  poem  one  morning,  in  the  lodgings  of  Sir 
Edward ;  the  former  reading  a  fine  extract  aloud  so  strik- 
ingly in  the  air  and  voice  of  Denbigh,  as  to  call  all  the  an- 
imation of  the  unconscious  Emily  into  her  expressive  face. 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed,  as  she  reflected  on  the  strength  of 
those  feelings  which  even  jtrinciples  and  testimony  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  subdue,  as  she  answered  — 

*'  Not  of  Derwent,  I  believe.  But  how  wonderfully  tho 
duke  resembles  your  husband  at  times,"  she  added,  entirely 
thrown  off  her  guard. 

Lady  Laura  was  evidently  surprised. 

"  Yes,  at  times  he  does ;  they  are  brothers'  children,  yoa 
know  :  the  voice  in  all  that  connection  is  remarkable. 
Pendennyss,  though  a  degree  further  otf  in  blood,  posse.saes 
it ;  and  Lady  Harriet,  you  perceive  has  the  Baire  charao- 
toristic;  there  has  beeu  some  siren  in  tho  family,  iu  dnyi 
f.r.*t." 
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Sir  Etiward  and  Lady  Moseley  saw  the  attention  of  the 
duke  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Though  not  slaves  to  the 
arAbitiou  of  wealth  and  rank,  they  were  certainly  no  objec- 
tions in  their  eyes;  and  a  proper  suitor  Lady  Moseley 
thought  the  most  probable  means  of  driving  the  recollection 
of  Denbigh  from  the  mind  of  her  daughter.  Th3  latter 
consideration  had  great  weight  in  inducing  her  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  so  embarrassing  on  many  accounts. 

Tbe  colonel,  however,  wrote  to  his  wife  the  imnossibility 
of  his  quitting  his  uncle  while  he  continued  so  unwell,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  bride  should  join  him,  under  the  escort 
of  Lord  William. 

The  same  tenderness  distinguished  Denbigh  on  this  occa- 
sion that  had  appeared  so  lovely  when  exercised  to  his 
dying  father.  Yet,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  insufBcioitt 
are  good  feelings  to  effect  what  can  only  be  the  result  of 
good  principles. 

Caroline  Harris  was  frequently  of  the  parties  of  pleasaro,  ■ 
walks,  rides,  and  dinners,  which  the  Moseleys  were  com- 
pelled to  join  in;  and  as  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  had 
given  her  one  day  some  little  encouragement,  she  determined 
to  make  an  expiring  effort  at  the  peerage,  before  she  con- 
descended to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  qualities  of 
Captain  Jarvis,  who,  his  mother  had  persuaded  her,  was  an 
Apollo,  that  she  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  one  day  a  lord, 
as  both  the  captain  and  herself  had  commenced  laying  up 
a  certain  sum  quarterly  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  title 
hereafter  —  an  ingenious  expedient  of  Jarvis's  to  get  into 
his  hands  a  portion  of  the  allowance  of  his  mother. 

Eltringham  was  strongly  addicted  to  the  ridiculous  ;  and 
without  committing  himself  in  the  least,  drew  the  lady  out 
OL  divers  occasions,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  the 
duke  —  who  enjoyed,  without  practicing,  that  species  of 
joke. 

The  collisions  between  ill-concealed  art  and  as  ill- 
concealed  irony  had  been  practiced  with  impunity  by  tha 
fliarquis  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  laiy's  imagination  began 
to  revel  in  the  delights  of  a  triumph,  when  a  really  respect- 
able offer  was  made  to  Miss  Harris  by  a  neighbor  of  her 
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father's  iii  the  country  —  one  she  would  rejoice  to  have 
received  a  few  days  before,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
hopes  created  by  the  following  occurrence,  she  haughtily 
rejected. 

It  was  at  the  lodgings  of  the  baronet  that  Lady  Laura 
exclaimed  one  day, — 

"  Marriage  is  a  lottery,  certainly,  and  neither  Sir  Henry 
nor  Lady  Egerton  appears  to  have  drawn  a  prize." 

Here  Jane  stole  from  the  room. 

"  Never,  sister,"  cried  the  marquis.  "  I  will  deny  that. 
Any  man  can  select  a  prize  from  your  sex,  if  he  only  knows 
Ihis  own  taste." 

"  Taste  is  a  poor  criterion,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson 
gravely,  "  on  which  to  found  matrimonial  felicity." 

"  To  what  would  you  refer  the  decision,  my  dear  madam?" 
inquired  the  lady  Laura. 

"  Judgment." 

Lady  Laura  shook  her  head  doubtiugly. 

"  You  remind  me  so  much  of  Lord  Pendennyss !  Every- 
thing he  wishes  to  bring  under  the  subjectiou  of  judgment 
and  principles." 

'*  And  is  he  wrong,  Lady  Laura  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wilson, 
jtleased  to  find  such  correct  vie  as  existed  in  one  of  whom 
slie  thought  so  highly. 

"  Not  wrong,  my  dear  madam,  only  impracticable.  What 
do  you  think,  marquis,  of  choosing  a  wife  in  conformity  to 
your  principles,  and  without  consulting  your  tastes?" 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head  with  a  laugh,  and  disclaimed 
auy  such  statement  of  tlie  case ;  but  the  marquis,  who  dis- 
liked one  of  John's  didactic  conversations  very  much,  gayly 
interrupted  her  by  saying  — 

.  "  Oh  1  taste  is  everything  with  mc.  The  woman  of  my 
lieart  against  the  world,  if  she  suits  my  fancy,  and  satisfies 
my  judgment." 

"And  what  may  this  fancy  of  your  lordship  be?"  siud 
Mrs.  Wilson,  willing  to  gratify  the  trifling.  '*  What  kind 
of  a  woman  do  you  mean  to  choose  ?  How  tall,  for  i^^ 
•tanco  ?  " 

•*Why,  madam,"  cried  the   marquis,  rathor  unpre^jArod 
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for  such  a  catechism,  and  looking  atoy^i/J  yAaa  until  the 
outstretched  neck  and  the  eager  alteut'ion  vT  Caroline  Har- 
ris caught  his  eye,  when  he  added  with  an  air  of  great  sim- 
plicity, "  about  the  height  of  Miss  Harris." 

"  How  old  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile. 

"Not  too  young,  ma'am,  certainly,  I  am  tliirty-two  — 
my  wife  must  be  five  or  sis  ■and  twenty.  Am  I  old  enough, 
do  you  think,  Derwent?"  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  the 
duke. 

"  Within  tea  years,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued, — 

"  She  must  read  and  write,  I  suppose?" 

"  Why,  faith,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  a 
bookish  sort  of  a  woman,  and  least  of  all  a  scholar." 

"  You  had  better  take  Miss  Howard,"  whispered  his 
brother.  "  Sho  is  old  enough  —  never  reads  —  and  is  just 
the  height." 

"  No,  no,  Will,"  rejoined  the  brother.  "  Rather  too 
old,  that.  Now,  I  admire  a  woman  who  has  confidence  in 
herself.  One  that  understands  the  proprieties  of  life,  and 
has,  if  possible,  been  at  the  head  of  an  establishment  be- 
fore she  is  to  take  charge  of  mine." 

The  delighted  Caroline  wriggled  about  in  her  chair, 
andj  unable  to  contain  herself  longer,  inquired :  — 

"  Noble  blood,  of  course,  you  would  require,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Why,  no !  I  rather  think  the  best  wives  are  to  be 
found  in  a  medium.  I  would  wish  to  elevate  my  wife 
myself.     A  baronet's  daughter  for  instance." 

Here  Lady  Jarvis,  who  had  entered  during  the  dia- 
logue, and  caught  a  clue  to  the  topic  they  were  engaged 
in,  drew  near,  and  ventured  to  ask  if  he  thought  a  simple! 
knight  too  low.  The  marquis,  who  did  not  expect  such  an 
attack,  was  a  little  at  a  loss  for  an  answer ;  but  recovering 
himself,  answered  gravely,  under  the  apprehension  of 
another  design  on  his  person,  that  "  he  did  think  that 
would  be  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  descendants." 

Lady  Jarvis  sighed,  and  fell  back  in  disappointment ; 
while  Miss  Harris,  turning  to  the  nobleman,  in  a  soft 
voice,  desired  him  to  ring  for  her  carriage.  As  he  handed 
18 
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her  down,  she  ventured  to  inquire  if  his  lordship  had  ever 
met  with  such  a  woman  as  he  described. 

"Oh,  Miss  Harris,"  he  whispered,  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  coach,  "  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  You 
are  very  cruel.     Drive  on,  coachman." 

"  How  cruel,  my  lord  ? "  said  Miss  Harris  eagerly. 
*'  Stop,  John.  How  cruel,  my  lord  ?  "  and  she  stretched 
her  neck  out  of  the  window  as  the  marquis,  kissing  his 
hand  to  her,  ordered  the  man  to  proceed. 

"  Don't  you  hear  your  lady,  sir  ?  " 

Lady  Jarvis  had  followed  them  down,  also  with  a  view 
to  catch  anything  which  might  be  said,  having  apologized 
for  her  hasty  visit ;  and  as  the  marquis  handed  her  po- 
litely into  her  carriage,  she  also  begged  "  he  would  favor 
Sir  Timo  and  Sir  Henry  with  a  call ;  "  which  being  prom- 
ised, Eltringham  returned  to  the  room. 

'•  When  am  I  to  salute  a  Marchioness  of  Eltringham  ?  " 
cried  Lady  Laura  to  her  brother,  "  one  on  the  new  stand- 
ard set  up  by  your  lordship." 

"  Whenever  Miss  Harris  can  make  up  her  mind  to  the 
sacrifice,"  replied  the  brother  very  gravely.  "  Ah  me ! 
how  very  considerate  some  of  your  sex  are,  for  the  mod- 
esty of  ours." 

''  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  my  lord  marquis," 
exclaimed  John  Moseley.  "  I  was  once  favored  with  the 
notice  of  that  same  lady  for  a  week  or  two,  but  a  viscount 
saved  me  from  capture." 

"  I  really  think,  Moseley,"  said  the  duke  innocently,  bat 
speaking  with  animation,  "an  intriguing  daughter  worse 
than  a  managing  mother." 

John's  gravity  for  a  moment  vanished,  as  he  replied  iu 
a  lowered  key, 

"  Oh,  much  worse." 

Grace's  heart  was  in  her  throat,  until,  by  stealing  a 
glance  at  her  husband,  she  saw  the  cloud  passing  over  his 
fine  brow  ;  and  haj)pcniug  to  catch  her  affectionate  smilo, 
his  face  was  at  once  lighted  into  a  look  of  pleasantry. 

"I  would  advise  caution,  my  lord.  Caroline  llavrii 
has  the  advantage  of  experience  iu  her  trade,  and  wtw  ex 
pert  from  the  first." 
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"  John  —  John  !  **  said  Sir  Edward  with  warmth,  "  Sir 
William  is  my  friend,  and  his  daughter  must  be  respected." 

"  Then,  baronet,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  she  has  cne  rec- 
ommendation I  was  ignorant  of,  and  as  such  I  am  silent: 
but  ought  not  Sir  William  to  teach  his  daughter  to  respect 
herself?  I  view  these  husband-hunting  ladies  as  pirates 
on  the  ocean  of  love,  and  lawful  objects  for  any  roving 
cruiser  like  myself  to  fire  at.  At  one  time  I  was  simple 
enough  to  retire  as  they  advanced,  but  you  know,  madam," 
turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  droll  look,  "  flight  only  en- 
courages pursuit,  so  I  now  give  battle  in  self-defense." 

"  And  I  hope  successfully,  my  lord,"  observed  the  lady. 
"  Miss  Harris,  brother,  does  appear  to  have  grown  desper- 
ate in  her  attacks,  which  were  formerly  much  more  masked 
than  at  present.  1  believe  it  is  generally  the  case,  when 
a  young  woman  throws  aside  the  delicacy  and  feelings 
which  ought  to  be  the  characteristics  of  her  sex,  and  which 
teach  her  studiously  to  conceal  her  admiration,  that  she 
either  becomes  in  time  cynical  and  disagreeable  to  all 
around  her  from  disappointment,  or,  persevering  in  her 
efforts,  as  it  were,  runs  a  muck  for  a  husband.  Now,  in 
justice  to  the  gentlemen,  I  must  say,  baronet,  there  are 
strong  symptoms  of  the  Malay  about  Caroline  Harris." 

"  A  muck,  a  muck,"  cried  the  marquis,  as,  in  obedience 
to  the  signal  of  his  sister,  he  rose  to  withdraw. 

Jane  had  retired  to  her  own  room  in  a  mortification  of 
spirit  she  could  ill  conceal  during  this  conversation,  and 
she  felt  a  degree  of  humiliation  which  almost  drove  her  to 
the  desperate  resolution  of  hiding  herself  forever  from  the 
world.  The  man  she  had  so  fondly  enshrined  in  her  heart 
proving  to  be  so  notoriously  unworthy  as  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  unreserved  censure  in  general  company,  was  a  re- 
proach to  her  delicacy,  her  observation,  her  judgment,  that 
was  the  more  severe,  from  being  true ;  and  she  wept  in 
bitterness  over  her  fallen  happiness. 

Emily  had  noticed  the  movement  of  Jane,  and  waited 
aitxiously  for  the  departure  of  the  visitors  to  hasten  to  her 
room.  She  knocked  two  or  three  times  before  her  sister 
replied  to  her  request  for  admittance. 
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"  Jane,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  Emily,  soothingly,  "  Tvill 
you  not  admit  me  ?  " 

Jane  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  affection  of  her 
Bister,  and  the  door  was  opened  ;  but  as  Emily  endeavored 
to  take  her  hand,  she  drew  back  coldly,  and  cried  — 

"  I  wonder  you,  who  are  so  hajipy,  will  leave  the  gay 
•cene  below  for  the  society  of  an  humbled  wretch  like 
me  ; "  and  overcome  with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Happy ! "  repeated  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  anguish, 
"  happy,  did  you  say,  Jane  ?  Oh,  little  do  you  know  my 
sufferings,  or  you  would  never  speak  so  cruelly  I  " 

Jane,  in  her  turn,  surprised  at  the  strength  of  Emily's 
language,  considered  her  weeping  sister  with  commisera- 
tion ;  and  then  her  thoughts  recurring  to  her  own  case, 
she  continued  with  energy,  — 

"  Yes,  Emily,  happy ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  tho 
reason  of  Denbigh's  conduct,  he  is  respected ;  and  if  you 
do  or  did  love  him,  he  was  worthy  of  it.  But  I,"  saio 
Jane,  wildly,  "  threw  away  my  affections  on  a  wretch  —  » 
mere  impostor  —  and  I  am  miserable  forever." 

"  No,  dear  Jane,"  rejoined  Emily,  having  recovered  hei 
self-possession,  "  not  miserable  —  nor  forever.  You  have 
many,  very  many  sources  of  happiness  yet  within  your 
reach,  even  in  this  world.  I  —  I  do  think,  even  our  strong- 
est attachments  may  be  overcome  by  energy  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  And  oh !  how  1  wish  I  could  see  you  make  the 
effort." 

For  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  youthful  moralist  had 
failed  her ;  but  anxiety  in  behalf  of  her  sister  overcame 
her  feelings,  and  she  ended  the  sentence  with  earnestness. 

"  Emily,"  said  Jane,  with  obstinacy,  and  yet  in  tears, 
"  you  don't  know  wliat  blighted  affections  are.  To  endurt 
the  scorn  of  tlie  world,  and  see  the  man  you  once  thoughl 
uear  being  your  husband  married  to  another,  who  is  show- 
iu2  herself  in  triumph  before  you,  wherever  you  go ! " 

"  Hear  me,  June,  before  you  reproach  me  further,  un(\ 
*Jien  judge  between  us."  Einily  paused  a  moment  to  uc' 
quire  nerve  to  proceed,  and  then   related  to  her  astoniabed 
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sister  the  little  history  of  her  own  disappointments.  She 
did  not  affect  to  conceal  her  attachment  for  Denbigh. 
With  glowing  cheeks  she  acknowledged  that  she  found  a 
necessity  for  all  her  efforts  to  keep  her  rebellious  feelings 
yet  in  subjection  ;  and  as  she  recounted  generally  his  con- 
duct to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  she  concluded  by  saying,  "  But, 
Jane,  I  can  see  enough  to  call  forth  my  gratitude ;  and 
although,  with  yourself,  I  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  my 
affections  were  sealed  forever,  I  wish  to  make  no  hasty 
resolutions,  nor  act  in  any  manner  as  if  I  were  unworthy 
of  the  lot  Providence  has  assigned  me." 

"  Unworthy  ?  no  !  —  you  have  no  reasons  for  self-re- 
proach. If  Mr.  Denbigh  has  had  the  art  to  conceal  his 
crimes  from  you,  he  did  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  also, 
and  has  married  a  woman  of  rank  and  character.  But 
how  differently  are  we  situated  1  Emily  —  I  —  I  have  no 
such  consolation." 

"  You  have  the  consolation,  my  sister,  of  knowing  there 
is  an  interest  made  for  you  where  we  all  require  it  most, 
and  it  is  there  I  endeavor  to  seek  my  support,"  said  Emily, 
in  a  low  and  humble  tone.  "  A  review  of  our  own  errors 
takes  away  the  keenness  of  our  perception  of  the  wrongs 
done  us,  and  by  placing  us  in  charity  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  disposes  us  to  enjoy  calmly  the  blessings  within  our 
reach.  Besides,  Jane,  we  have  parents  whose  happiness  is 
locked  up  in  that  of  their  children,  and  we  should  —  we 
must  overcome  the  feelings  which  disqualify  us  for  our 
common  duties,  on  their  account." 

''  Ah  ! "  cried  Jane,  "  how  can  I  move  about  in  the 
world,  while  I  know  the  eyes  of  all  are  on  me,  in  curiosity 
to  discover  how  I  bear  my  disappointments.  But  you, 
EmQy,  are  unsuspected.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  affec!  a 
gayety  you  do  not  feel." 

"  I  neither  affect  nor  feel  any  gayety,"  said  her  sister, 
mildly.  "  But  are  there  not  the  eyes  of  One  on  us  of 
infinitely  more  power  to  punish  or  reward  than  what  may 
be  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  ?  Have  we  no 
duties  ?  For  what  is  our  wealth,  our  knowledge,  our  time 
given  us,  but  to  improve  for  our  own  and  foi  the  eternal 
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welfare  of  those  around  us  ?  Come  then,  my  sister,  we 
have  both  been  deceived  —  let  us  endeavor  not  to  be  cmI 
pable." 

"  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  we  could  leave  Bath,"  cried 
Jane.     *'  The  place,  the  people  are  hateful  to  me  !  " 

"  Jane,"  said  Emily,  "  rather  say  you  hate  their  vices, 
and  wish  for  their  amendment :  but  do  not  indiscriminately 
condemn  a  whole  community  for  the  wrongs  you  have 
sustained  from  one  of  its  members." 

Jane  aHowed  herself  to  be  consoled,  though  by  no 
means  convinced,  by  this  effort  of  her  sister  ;  and  they 
both  found  a  relief  by  thus  unburdening  their  hearts  to 
each  other,  that  in  future  brought  them  more  nearly 
together,  and  was  of  mutual  assistance  in  supporting  them 
in  the  promiscuous  circles  in  which  they  were  obliged  to 
mix. 

With  all  her  fortitude  and  principle,  one  of  the  last 
things  Emily  would  have  desired  was  an  interview  with 
Denbigh  ;  and  she  was  happily  relieved  from  the  present 
danger  of  it  by  the  departure  of  Lady  Laura  and  her 
brother,  to  go  to  the  residence  of  the  colonel's  sick  uncle. 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  suspected  that  a  dread  of 
meeting  them  had  detamed  him  from  his  intended  jour- 
ney to  Bath  ;  and  neither  was  sorry  to  perceive,  what  they 
considered  as  latent  signs  of  grace  —  a  grace  which  Eger- 
ton  appeared  entirely  to  be  without. 

"  He  may  yet  see  his  errors,  and  make  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband,"  thought  Emily ;  and  then,  as  the  image 
of  Denbigh  rose  in  her  imagination,  surrounded  with  tlie 
domestic  virtues,  she  roused  herself  from  the  dangeroua 
reflection  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  in  which  she  found 
a  refuge  from  unpardonable  wishes. 
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Nothing  material  occurred  for  a  fortnight  after  the  de- 
parture of  Lady  Laura,  the  Moseleys  entering  soberly  into 
the  amusements  of  the  place,  and  Derwent  and  Chatterton 
becoming  more  pointed  every  day  in  their  attentions  —  the 
one  to  Emily,  and  the  other  to  Lady  Harriet ;  when  the 
dowager  received  a  pressing  entreaty  from  Catherine  to 
hasten  to  her  at  Lisbon,  where  her  husband  had  taken  up 
his  abode  for  a  time,  after  much  doubt  and  indecision  as  to 
his  place  of  residence.  Lady  Herriefield  stated  generally 
in  her  letter,  that  she  was  miserable,  and  that  witliout  the 
support  of  her  mother  she  could  not  exist  under  the  present 
grievances ;  but  what  was  the  cause  of  those  grievances,  or 
what  grounds  she  had  for  her  misery,  she  left  unexplained. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  not  wanting  in  maternal  regard, 
and  she  promptly  determined  to  proceed  to  Portugal  in  the 
next  packet.  John  felt  inclined  for  a  little  excursion  with 
his  b]-ide ;  and  out  of  compassion  to  the  baron,  who  was  in 
a  dilemma  between  his  duty  and  his  love  (for  Lady  Harriet 
about  that  time  was  particularly  attractive),  he  offered  his 
Bervices. 

Chatterton  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  good- 
uatured  John,  that  his  mother  could  safely  cross  the  ocean 
under  the  protection  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  at  the  end 
of  the  before  mentioned  fortnight,  the  dowager,  John, 
Grace,  and  Jane,  commenced  their  journey  to  F'almouth. 

Jane  had  offered  to  accompany  Grace,  as  a  companion 
in  her  return  (it  being  expected  Lady  Chatterton  would 
remain  in  the  country  with  her  daughter)  ;  and  her  parents 
appreciating  her  motives,  permitted  the  excursion,  with  a 
hope  it  would  draw  her  thoughts  from  past  events. 

Although  Grace  shed  a  few  tears  at  parting  with  EmUy 
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aiul  her  friends,  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Moseley  to  be 
long"  unhappy,  with  the  face  of  John  smiliug  by  her  sido; 
aad  they  pursued  their  route  uninterruptedly.  In  due  sea- 
sou  they  reached  the  port  of  embarkation. 

The  following  morning  the  packet  got  under  weigh,  and 
0  favorable  breeze  soon  wafted  them  out  of  sight  of  their 
tative  shores.  The  ladies  were  too  much  indisposed  the 
tirst  day  to  appear  on  the  deck  ;  but  the  weather  becoming 
calm  and  the  sea  smooth,  Grace  and  Jane  ventured  out  of 
the  confinement  of  their  state-rooms,  to  respire  the  fresh 
air  above. 

There  were  but  few  passengers,  and  those  chiefly  ladies 
—  the  wives  of  otficers  on  foreign  stations,  on  their  way 
to  join  their  husbands.  As  these  had  been  accustomed 
to  moving  in  the  world,  their  disposition  to  accommodate 
soon  removed  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  meeting,  and  our 
travellers  began  to  be  at  home  in  their  novel  situation. 

While  Grace  stood  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
and  clinging  to  his  support,  both  from  atFection  and  a  dread 
of  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  Jane  ventured  with  one  of  the 
ladies  to  attempt  a  walk  round  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Un- 
accustomed to  such  an  uncertain  foothold,  the  walkers  were 
prevented  falling  by  the  kind  interposition  of  a  gentleman, 
who  for  the  first  time  had  shown  himself  among  them  at  that 
moment.  The  accident,  and  their  situation,  led  to  a  con- 
versation which  was  renewed  at  different  times  during  their 
passage,  and  in  some  measure  created  an  intimacy  between 
our  party  and  the  stranger.  He  was  addressed  by  the  com- 
iiiauder  of  the  vessel  as  Mr.  Harland;  and  Lady  Chatterton 
exercised  her  ingenuity  u>  the  investigation  of  his  history, 
by  which  she  made  the  following  discovery  :  — 

The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mr.  Harland  was  the  younger  son  of 
an  Irish  earl,  who  had  early  embraced  his  sacred  profession 
in  that  church,  in  which  he  held  a  valuable  living  in  the 
gift  of  his  father's  family.  His  father  was  yet  alive,  and 
then  at  Lisbon  with  his  mother  and  sister,  in  attendance  on 
his  elder  brother,  wlio  had  been  sent  there  in  a  deep  de- 
cline a  couple  of  months  before.  It  had  been  the  wish  of 
Lid  paruuUi  to  liavu  tukuu  all  tluiir  childiou  with  tUuiUi  bu( 
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a  sense  of  duty  had  kept  the  young  clergyman  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  holy  office,  until  a  request  of  his  dying  brother, 
and  the  directions  of  his  father,  caused  him  to  hasten  abroad 
to  witness  the  decease  of  the  one,  and  to  afford  all  the  solace 
witliin  his  power  to  the  others. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  discovery  of  the  rack 
of  their  accidental  acquaintance,  with  the  almost  certainty 
tliat  existed  of  his  being  the  heir  of  his  father's  honors,  in 
no  degree  impaired  his  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  dow- 
ager ;  and  it  is  certain,  his  visible  anxiety  and  depressed 
spirits,  his  unaffected  piety,  and  disinterested  hopes  for  hia 
brother's  recovery,  no  less  elevated  him  in  the  opinions  of 
her  companions. 

There  was  at  the  moment,  a  kind  of  sympathy  between 
Harland  and  Jane,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  which 
gave  rise  to  it  proceeding  from  such  very  different  causes ; 
and  as  the  lady,  although  with  diminished  bloom,  retained 
ail  her  personal  charms,  rather  heightened  than  otherwise 
by  the  softness  of  low  spirits,  the  young  clergyman  some- 
times relieved  his  apprehensions  of  his  brother's  death  by 
admitting  the  image  of  Jane  among  his  more  melancholy 
reflections. 

The  voyage  was  tedious,  and  some  time  before  it  was 
ended  the  dowager  had  g-iven  Grace  an  intimation  of  the 
probability  there  was  of  Jane's  becoming,  at  some  future 
day,  a  countess.  Grace  sincerely  hoped  that  whatever  she 
became  she  would  be  as  happy  as  she  thought  all  allied  to 
John  deserved  to  be. 

They  entered  the  bay  of  Lisbon  early  in  the  morning ; 
and  as  the  ship  had  been  expected  for  some  days,  a  boat 
came  alongside  with  a  note  for  Mr.  Harland,  before  they 
had  anchored.  It  apprised  him  of  the  death  of  his  brother. 
The  young  man  threw  himself  precipitately  into  it,  and 
was  soon  employed  in  one  of  the  loveliest  offices  of  his 
vocation,  that  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted. 

Lady  Herriefield  received  her  mother  in  a  sort  of  suUen 
satisfaction,  and  her  companions  with  an  awkwardness  she 
could  ill  conceal.  It  required  no  great  ob8<!rvation  in  the 
travellers  to  discover,  that  their  arrival  was  entirely  unex- 
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pected  by  the  viscount,  if  it  were  not  equally  disagreeable 
Indeed,  one  day's  residence  under  his  roof  assured  them  all 
that  no  great  degree  of  domestic  felicity  was  an  inmate  of 
the  dwelling. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Herriefield  became  suspicious 
that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  the  mauagement  of  Kate  and 
her  mother,  he  viewed  every  act  of  his  wife  with  a  preju- 
diced eye.  It  was  easy,  with  his  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, to  detect  her  selfishness  and  worldly-raindedness  ;  for 
as  these  were  faults  she  was  unconscious  of  possessing,  so 
she  was  unguarded  iu  her  exposure  of  them.  But  her  de- 
signs, in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  having  ended  with 
her  marriage,  had  the  viscount  treated  her  with  any  of  the 
courtesies  due  her  sex  and  station,  she  might,  with  her  dis- 
position, have  been  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  rank 
and  in  the  possession  of  wealth  ;  but  their  more  private 
hours  were  invariably  rendered  unpleasant,  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  her  husband's  resentment  at  having  been  deceived 
in  his  judgment  of  the  female  sex. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  men  are  more  tender  than 
their  privilege  of  suiting  themselves  in  a  partner  for  life, 
although  many  of  both  sexes  are  influenced  in  this  impor- 
tant selection  more  by  the  wishes  and  whims  of  others  than 
is  usually  suspected  ;  yet,  as  all  imagine  what  is  the  result 
of  contrivance  and  management  is  the  election  of  free  will 
and  taste,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant,  they  are  conteuted. 
Lord  Herriefield  wanted  this  bliss  of  ignorance  ;  and,  with 
contempt  for  his  wife,  was  mingled  auger  at  his  own  want 
of  foresight. 

Very  few  people  can  tamely  submit  to  self-reproach  ; 
and  as  the  cause  of  this  irritated  state  of  mind  was  both 
not  only  constantly  present,  but  completely  within  his 
power,  the  viscount  seemed  determined  to  give  her  as  little 
reason  to  exult  in  the  success  of  her  plans  as  possible. 
Jealous  he  was,  from  temperament,  from  bad  associations, 
and  a  want  of  coufide.ice  iu  the  principles  of  his  wife,  tlie 
freedom  of  foreign  manners  having  an  additional  tendency 
lo  excite  this  baneful  passion  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Abridged  iu  her  ])ioa«ure8,  reproached  with    motives   sb« 
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was  incapable  of  harboring,  and  disappointed  in  all  those 
enjoyments  hei  motker  had  ever  led  her  to  believe  the  in- 
variable accompaniments  of  married  life,  where  proper  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
riches  and  rank,  Kate  had  written  to  the  dowager  with  the 
hope  her  presence  might  restrain,  or  her  advice  teach  her, 
successfully  to  oppose  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  vis- 
count. 

Lady  Chatterton  never  having  implanted  any  of  her 
favorite  systems  in  her  daughter,  so  much  by  precept  as  by 
the  force  of  example  in  her  own  person,  as  well  as  by  in- 
direct eulogiums  on  certain  people  who  were  endowed  with 
those  qualities  and  blessings  she  most  admired,  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  Catherine  did  not  unbuiden  herself  in  terms 
to  her  mother  ;  but  by  a  regular  gradation  of  complaints, 
aimed  more  at  the  world  than  at  her  husband,  she  soon 
let  the  knowing  dowager  see  their  application,  and  in  the 
end  completely  removed  the  veil  from  her  domestic  griev- 
ances. 

The  example  of  John  and  Grace  for  a  short  time  awed 
the  peer  into  dissembling  his  disgust  for  his  spouse ;  but 
the  ice  once  broken,  their  presence  soon  ceased  to  affect 
either  the  frequency  or  the  severity  of  his  remarks,  when 
under  its  influence. 

From  such  exhibitions  of  matrimonial  discord,  Grace 
shrank  timidly  into  the  retirement  of  her  room,  and  Jane, 
with  dignity,  would  follow  her  example  ;  while  John  at 
times  became  a  listener,  with  a  spirit  barely  curbed  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  at  others,  he  sought  in  the 
company  of  his  wife  and  oister,  relief  from  the  violence  of 
his  feelings. 

John  never  admired  nor  respected  Catherine,  for  she 
wanted  those  very  qualities  he  chiefly  loved  in  her  sister  ; 
yet,  as  she  was  a  woman,  and  one  nearly  connected  with 
him,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  unmanly  treatment  she  often  received  from  her  hus- 
band; he  therefore  made  preparations  for  his  return  to 
England  by  the  first  packet,  abridging  his  intended  refli- 
deuce  in  Lisbon  more  than  a  month. 
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Lady  Chatterton  endeavored  all  within  her  power  to 
heal  the  breach  between  Kate  and  her  husband,  but  it 
greatly  exceeded  her  abilities.  It  was  too  late  to  implant 
6uch  principles  in  her  daughter,  as  by  a  long  course  of  self- 
denial  and  submission  might  have  won  the  love  of  the  vis- 
count, had  the  mother  been  acquainted  with  them  hersell ; 
so  that  having  induced  her  child  to  marry  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  precedence  and  a  jointure,  she  once  more  set  to 
work  to  undo  part  of  her  former  labors,  by  bringing  about 
a  decent  separation  between  the  husband  and  wife,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  to  her  child  the  possession  of  her 
wealtli,  and  the  esteem  of  the  world.  The  latter,  though 
certainly  a  somewhat  difficult  undertaking,  was  greatly  les- 
sened by  the  assistance  of  the  former. 

John  and  his  wife  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  environs  of  the  city.  In  one  of  these 
daily  rides,  they  met  their  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  now  Lord 
Harland.  He  was  rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  and  hear- 
ing of  their  intended  departure,  informed  them  of  his 
being  about  to  return  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  —  his 
parents  and  sister  contemplating  ending  the  winter  in  Por- 
tugal. 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  families  was  kept  up 
with  a  show  of  civilities  between  the  noblemen,  and  much 
real  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  juniors  of  the  cucle, 
until  the  day  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  packet. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  left  behind  with  Catherine,  as  yet 
unable  to  circumvent  her  schemes  with  prudence ;  it 
being  deemed  by  the  world  a  worse  offense  to  separate, 
than  to  join  together  one's  children  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock. 

The  confinement  of  a  vessel  is  very  propitious  to  tfc  "^ae 
intimacies  which  lead  to  attachments.  The  necessity  of 
being  agreeable  is  a  check  upon  the  captious,  and  the  de- 
eiie  to  lessen  the  dullness  of  the  scene  a  stimulus  to  the 
lively  ;  and  though  the  noble  divine  and  Jane  could  not 
|)0S8ibly  be  ranked  in  either  class,  the  effect  was  the  same. 
The  nobleman  was  much  enamored,  and  Jane  uncon- 
sciously gintitied.     It  is  true,  love  had  never  entere<l  hoi 
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thoughts  in  its  direct  and  unequivocal  form ;  but  admira- 
tion is  so  consoling  to  those  laboring  under  self-condemna- 
tion, and  flattery  of  a  certain  kind  so  very  soothing  to  all, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  she  listened  vpith  increasing 
pleasure  to  the  interesting  conversation  of  Hai'land  on  all 
occasions,  and  more  particularly,  as  often  happened,  when 
exclusively  addressed  to  herself. 

Grace  had  of  late  reflected  more  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  eternal  welfare  than  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  the  house  of  her  mother  ;  and  the  example  of 
Emily,  with  the  precepts  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  had  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  her.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  more 
women  feel  a  disposition  to  religion  soon  after  marriage 
than  at  any  other  period  of  life  ;  and  whether  it  is  that 
having  attained  the  most  important  station  this  life  affords 
the  sex,  they  are  more  willing  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  a 
provision  for  the  next,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  any 
other  cause,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  included  in  the  number. 
She  became  sensibly  touched  with  her  situation,  and  as 
Harland  was  both  devout  and  able  as  well  as  anxious  to 
instruct,  one  of  the  party,  at  least,  had  cause  to  rejoice 
in  the  journey  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  But  pre- 
cisely as  Grace  increased  in  her  own  faith,  so  did  her  anx- 
iety after  the  welfare  of  her  husband  receive  new  excite- 
ment ;  and  John,  for  the  first  time,  became  the  cause  of 
sorrow  to  his  affectionate  companion. 

The  deep  interest  Harland  took  in  the  opening  convic- 
tion of  Mrs.  Moseley,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  his 
thoughts  as  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  contemplation  of 
he  charms  of  her  friend  for  his  own  peace  of  mind ;  and 
by  the  time  the  vessel  reached  Falmouth,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  tender  of  his  hand  and  title  to  the  ac- 
i^ptance  of  Miss  Moseley.  Jane  did  not  love  Egerton ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  despised  him  ;  but  the  time  had  been, 
when  all  her  romantic  feelings,  every  thought  of  her  bril- 
liant imagination,  had  been  filled  with  his  image,  and  Jane 
felt  it  a  species  of  indelicacy  to  admit  the  impression  of 
another  so  soon,  or  even  at  all.  These  objections  would, 
in  time,  have   been   overcome,  as  her  affections  became 
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more  and  move  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Harlund,  had  she 
admitted  his  addresses ;  but  there  was  an  impediment  that 
Jane  considered  insurmountable  to  a  union  with  any 
man. 

She  had  once  communicated  her  passion  to  its  object. 
There  had  been  the  confidence  of  approved  love  ;  and  she 
had  now  no  heart  for  Harland,  but  one  that  had  avowedly 
been  a  slave  to  another.  To  conceal  this  from  him  would 
bo  unjust,  and  not  reconcilable  to  good  faith  ;  to  confess 
it  humiliating,  and  without  the  pale  of  probability.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  Jane  to  keep  the  world  too  con- 
stantly before  her,  and  to  lose  sight  too  much  of  her  really 
depraved  nature,  to  relish  the  idea  of  humbling  herself  so 
low  in  the  opinion  of  a  fellow-creature.  The  refusal  of 
Harland's  offer  was  the  consequence,  although  she -had  be- 
gun to  feel  an  esteem  for  him,  that  would  no  doubt  have 
given  rise  to  an  attachment,  in  time,  far  stronger  and  more 
deeply  seated  than  her  passing  fancy  for  Colonel  Egerton 
had  been. 

If  the  horror  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  ►of  Harland 
a  wounded  heart,  was  creditable  to  Jane,  and  showed  an 
elevation  of  character  that  under  proper  guidance  would 
have  placed  her  in  the  first  ranks  of  her  sex,  the  pride 
which  condemned  her  to  a  station  nature  did  not  design 
her  for,  was  irreconcilable  with  the  humility  a  just  view 
of  her  condition  could  not  fail  to  produce  ;  and  the  second 
sad  consequence  of  the  indulgent  weakness  of  her  parents, 
was  confirming  their  child  in  passions  directly  at  variance 
with  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian. 

We  have  so  little  right  to  value  ourselves  on  anything, 
that  pride  is  a  sentiment  of  very  doubtful  service,  and  ouo 
certaiidy,  that  is  unable  to  effect  any  useful  results  which 
will  not  equally  flow  from  good  principles. 

Harland  was  disappointed  and  grieved,  but  prudently 
judging  that  occupation  and  absence  would  remove  recol- 
lections which  could  not  be  very  deep,  they  parted  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  our  travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey  for 

B ,  whither,  during  their  absence,  Sir  Edward's  family 

Lad  returned  to  spend  a  month,  before  they  removed  t< 
towu  Eor  the  residue  of  the  winter. 
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The  meeting  of  the  two  parties  was  warm  and  tender, 
and  as  Jane  had  many  things  to  recount,  and  John  as 
many  to  laugh  at,  their  arrival  threw  a  gayety  around 
Moseley  Hall  to  which  it  had  for  mouths  been  a  stran- 
ger. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Grace,  after  her  return,  was  to 
enter  strictly  into  the  exercise  of  all  those  duties  and  or- 
dinances required  by  her  church,  and  the  present  state  of 
her  mind,  and  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ives  she  received 
her  first  communion  at  the  altar. 

As  the  season  had  now  become  far  advanced,  and  the 
fashionable  world  had  been  some  time  assembled  in  the 
metropolis,  the  baronet  commenced  his  arrangements  to 
take  possession  of  his  town-house,  after  an  interval  of 
nineteen  years.  John  proceeded  to  the  capital  first ;  and 
the  necessary  domestics  procured,  furniture  supplied,  and 
other  arrangements  usual  to  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy 
family  in  the  world  having  been  completed,  he  returned 
with  the  information  that  all  was  ready  for  their  triumphal 
entrance. 

Sir  Edward,  feeling  that  a  separation  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  at  such  an  unusual  distance,  in  the  very  advanced 
age  of  Mr.  Benfield,  would  be  improper,  paid  him  a  visit, 
with  the  intention  of  persuading  him  to  make  one  of  his 
family  for  the  next  four  months.  Emily  was  his  compan- 
ion, and  their  solicitations  were  happily  crowned  with  a 
success  they  had  not  anticipated.  Averse  to  be  deprived 
of  Peter's  society,  the  honest  steward  was  included  in  the 
party. 

"Nephew,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  beginning  to  waver  in 
his  objections  to  the  undertaking,  as  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  were  produced,  "  there  are  instances  of  gentle- 
men, not  in  parliament,  going  to  town  in  the  winter,  I 
know.  You  are  one  yourself ;  and  old  Sir  John  Cowel, 
who  never  could  get  in,  although  he  ran  for  every  city  iu 
the  kingdom,  never  missed  his  winter  in  Soho.  Yes,  yes 
—  the  thing  is  admissible  — but  had  I  known  your  wishes 
before,  I  would  certainly  have  kept  my  thorough  if  it  were 
only  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing --*  besides,"  continued 
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the  o'd  man,  shaking  his  head,  "  his  majesty's  ministers  re- 
quire the  aid  of  some  more  experienced  members  in  those 
critical  times ;  for  what  should  an  old  man  like  me  do  in 
Westminster,  unless  it  were  to  aid  his  country  with  bis  ad- 
vice?" 

"  Make  his  friends  happy  with  his  company,  dear  uncle," 
said  Emily,  taking  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  and 
smiling  affectionately  on  the  old  gentleman  as  she  spoke. 

"  Ah  !  Emmy  dear  !  "  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  looking  on 
her  with  melancholy  pleasure,  "  you  are  not  to  be  resisted 

—  just  such  another  as  the  sister  of  my  old  friend  Lord 
Gosford ;  she  could  always  coax  me  out  of  anything.  I 
remember  now,  I  heard  the  earl  tell  her  once  he  could  not 
afford  to  buy  a  pair  of  diamond  ear -rings ;  and  she  looked 

—  only  looked  —  did  not  speak  !  Emmy  !  —  that  1  bought 
them  with  intent  to  present  them  to  her  myself." 

*'  And  did  she  take  them,  uncle  ?  "  asked  his  niece,  in  a 
little  surprise. 

"  Oh  yes  !  When  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  I  would 
throw  them  into  the  river,  as  no  one  else  should  wear  what 
had  been  intended  for  her  ;  poor  soul !  how  delicate  and 
unwilling  she  was.  I  had  to  convince  her  they  cost  three 
hundred  pounds,  before  she  would  listen  to  it ;  and  then 
she  thought  it  such  a  pity  to  throw  away  a  thing  of  so 
much  value.  It  would  have  been  wicked,  you  know,  Emmy, 
di;ar  ;  and  she  was  much  opposed  to  wickedness  and  sin  iu 
any  shape." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  very  unexceptionable  character 
Indeed,"  cried  the  baronet,  with  a  smile,  as  be  proceeiled 
to  make  the  necessary  orders  for  their  journey.  But  wa 
must  return  to  tbe  party  left  at  Bath. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Laura  informed  her  friends,  tbat 
sha  and  Colonel  Denbigh  had  decided  to  remain  with  bis 
ancle  until  the  recovery  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Denbigh  Castle,  to  meet  the  duke  and 
his  sister  during  the  approaching  holidays. 

Emily  was  much  relieved  by  this  postponement  of  an 
interview  which  she  would  gladly  have  avoided  forever  ; 
and  her  aunt  sincerely  rejoiced  that  her  niece  was  allowed 
more  time  to  eradicate  impressions,  which,  she  saw  with 
pain,  her  charge  had  yet  a  struggle  to  overcome. 

There  were  so  many  points  to  admire  in  the  character 
of  Denbigh  ;  his  friends  spoke  of  him  with  such  decided 
partiality  ;  Dr.  Ives,  in  his  frequent  letters,  alluded  to  him 
with  so  much  affection  ;  that  Emily  frequently  detected 
herself  in  weighing  the  testimony  of  his  guilt,  and  indulg- 
ing the  expectation  that  circumstances  had  deceived  them 
all  in  their  judgment  of  his  conduct.  Then  his  marriage 
would  cross  her  mind  ;  and  with  the  conviction  of  the  im- 
propriety of  admitting  him  to  her  thoughts  at  all,  would 
come  the  mass  of  circumstantial  testimony  which  had 
accumulated  against  him. 

Derwent  served  greatly  to  keep  alive  the  recollections 
of  his  person,  however ;  and  as  Lady  Harriet  seemed  to 
live  only  in  the  society  of  the  Moseleys,  not  a  day  passed 
without  giving  the  duke  some  opportunity  of  indirectly 
preferring  his  suit. 

Emily  not  only  appeared,  but  in  fact  was,  unconsciou»j 
of  his  admiration ;  and  entered  into  their  amusements  with 
A  satisfaction  that  was  increased  by  the  belief  that  the 
anfortunate  attachmeut  her  cousin  Chatterton  had  once 
professed  for  herself,  was  forgotten  in  the  more  certain 
enjoyments  of  a  successfiJ  'eve, 

19 
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Lady  Harriet  was  a  woman  of  manners  auJ  character 
very  different  from  Emily  Moseley  ;  yet  had  she  in  a  great 
measure  erased  the  impressions  made  by  the  beauty  of  hii 
kinswoman  from  the  bosom  of  the  baron. 

Chatterton,  under  the  depression  of  his  first  disappoint- 
ment, it  will  be  remembered,  had  left  B in  company 

with  ]Mr.  Denbigh.  The  interest  of  the  duke  had  been 
unaccountably  exerted  to  procure  him  the  place  he  had  so 
long  solicited  in  vain,  and  gratitude  required  his  early 
acknowledgments  for  the  favor.  His  manner,  so  very 
different  from  a  successful  applicant  for  a  valuable  office, 
had  struck  both  Derweut  and  his  sister  as  singular.  Be- 
fore, however,  a  week's  intercourse  had  passed  between 
them,  his  own  frankness  had  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  cause ;  and  a  double  wish  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of 
Lady  Harriet,  to  know  the  woman  who  could  resist  the 
beauty  of  Chatterton,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight 
imposed  on  his  spirits  by  disappointed  affection. 

The  manners  of  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  were  not  in  the 
least  forward  or  masculine ;  but  they  had  the  freedom  of 
high  rank,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ease  of  fash- 
ionable life.  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed,  moreover,  in  her  con- 
duct to  Chatterton,  a  something  exceeding  the  interest  of 
ordinary  communications  in  their  situation,  which  might 
possibly  have  been  attributed  more  to  feeling  than  to 
manner.  It  is  certain,  one  of  the  surest  methods  to  drive 
Emily  from  his  thoughts,  was  to  dwell  on  the  perfections 
of  some  other  lady  ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  so  constantly 
before  him  in  his  visit  into  Westmoreland,  so  soothing,  so 
evidently  pleased  with  his  presence,  that  the  baron  made 
lapirl  advances  in  attaining  his  object 

He  had  alluded,  in  his  letter  to  iimily,  to  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  the  services  of  Denbigh,  in  erasing  his 
unfor^inate  partiality  for  her:  but  what  those  services 
were,  we  are  unable  to  say,  unless  they  were  the  usual 
arguments  of  the  plainest  good  sense,  enforced  in  the  sin- 
gularly insinuating  and  kind  manner  which  distinguished 
that  gentleman.  In  iuot,  Lord  Chatterton  was  not  I'ormod 
ity  uaiuio  to  love  long,  deprived  of  hope,  or  to  rwist  long 
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the  flattery  of  a  preference  from  such  a  woman  as  Harriet 
Denbigh. 

On  the  other  hand,  Derwent  was  warm  in  his  enco- 
miums on  Emily  to  all  but  herself ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
again  thought  it  prudent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  her 
feelings,  in  order  to  discover  if  there  was  any  danger  of 
his  unremitted  efforts  drawing  Emily  into  a  connection 
that  neither  her  religion  nor  prudence  could  wholly  approve. 

Derwent  was  a  man  of  the  world  —  a  Christian  only  in 
name  ;  and  the  cautious  widow  determined  to  withdraw  in 
season,  should  she  find  grounds  for  her  apprehensions. 

About  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  dowager  and 
her  companions,  Lady  Harriet  exclaimed,  in  one  of  her 
morning  visits,  — 

"  Lady  Moseley !  T  have  now  hopes  of  presenting  to 
y^ou  soon  the  most  polished  man  in  the  United  Kingdom ! " 

"  As  a  husband.  Lady  Harriet  ? "  inquired  the  other 
with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  no !  only  as  a  cousin,  a  second  cousin,  madam," 
replied  Lady  Harriet,  blushing  a  little,  and  looking  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  in  which  Chatterton  was 
placed. 

*' But  his  name  ?  You  forget  our  curiosity!  What  is 
his  name  ? "  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  entering  into  the  trifling 
for  the  moment. 

"  Pendennyss,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  madam  :  whom  else 
can  I  mean  !  " 

"  And  you  expect  the  earl  at  Bath  ? "  Mrs.  Wilson 
eagerly  inquired. 

"  He  has  given  us  such  hopes,  and  Derwent  has  written 
him  to-day,  pressing  the  journey." 

"  You  will  be  disappointed,  I  am  afraid,  sister,"  said  the 
duke.  "  Pendennyss  has  become  so  fond  of  Wales  of  late, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  «  he  will  take  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  winter,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  I  hope  he  will,  madam ;  though  Lord  Eltringham  h3]da 
bis  proxies,  in  ray  absence,  in  all  important  questions  beiora 
tho  house." 
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"  Tour  Grace  will  attend,  I  trust,"  Bald  Sir  Edward. 
"  The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  among  my  expected  en* 
joyraents  in  the  town." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  duke, 
looking  at  Emily.  *'  It  will  somewhat  depend  on  circura* 
stances,  I  believe." 

Lady  Harriet  smiled,  and  the  speech  seemed  understood 
by  all  but  the  lady  most  concerned  in  it. 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  deservedly 
so,"  cried  the  duke.  "  He  has  set  an  example  to  the  no- 
bility, which  few  are  equal  to  imitate.  An  only  son,  with 
an  immense  estate,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  it  in  the  world ; 
nor  has  he  neglected  any  of  his  private  duties  as  a  man"  — 

'•  Or  a  Christian,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  delighted 
with  the  praises  of  the  earl. 

"  Nor  of  a  Christian,  I  believe,"  continued  the  duke  ; 
"  he  appears  consistent,  humble,  and  sincere  —  three  requi- 
sites, I  believe,  for  that  character." 

"  Does  not  your  Grace  know  ?  "  said  Emily,  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile. 

Derwent  colored  slightly  as  he  answered  — 

"  Not  as  well  as  I  ought ;  but "  —  lowering  his  voice  for 
her  ear  alone,  he  added  —  "  under  proper  instruction  I  think 
I  miglit  learn." 

"  Then  I  would  recommend  that  book  to  you,  my  lord." 
lejoined  Emily,  with  a  blush,  pointing  to  a  pocket  Biblo 
which  lay  near  her,  though  still  ignorant  of  the  allusion  ha 
meant  to  convey. 

"  May  I  ask  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  Miss  Moseley," 
said  Derwent,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  whenever  her  leisure 
will  admit  of  her  granting  the  favor?  " 

Emily  was  surprised  ;  but  from  the  previous  conversa- 
tion and  the  current  of  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  sujv 
posing  his  communication  had  some  reference  to  the  subjeof 
before  them,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  unobtrusively, 
but  certainly  with  an  air  of  perfect  innocence  and  compos- 
ure, she  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  wUick 
WM  open  very  near  them. 
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Caroline  Harris  had  abandoned  all  ideas  of  a  coronet 
with  the  departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  and  hia 
sisters  for  their  own  seat ;  and  as  a  final  clfort  of  her  fading 
charms,  had  begun  to  calculate  the  capabilities  of  Captaiu 
Jarvis,  who  had  at  this  time  honored  Bath  with  his  com- 
pany. 

It  is  true,  the  lady  would  have  greatiy  preferrei  hor 
father's  neighbor,  but  that  was  an  irretrievt\ble  step.  He 
had  retired,  disgusted  with  her  haughty  dtvmissal  of  his 
hopes,  and  was  a  man  who,  although  he  groatly  admired 
her  fortune,  was  not  to  be  recalled  by  any  bock  or  smilo 
which  might  grow  out  of  caprice. 

Lady  Jarvis  had,  indeed,  rather  magnified  the-  personal 
qualifications  of  her  son  ;  but  the  disposition  they  had  man- 
ifested to  devote  some  of  their  surplus  wealth  to  purchasing 
a  title,  had  great  weight,  for  Miss  Harris  would  cheerfully, 
at  any  time,  have  sacrificed  one  half  her  own  fortune  to  be 
called  my  lady.  Jarvis  would  make  but  a  shabby-looking 
lord,  'tis  true  ;  but  then  what  a  lord's  wife  would  she  not 
make  herself!  His  father  was  a  merchant,  to  be  sure,  but 
then  merchants  were  always  immensely  rich,  and  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  properly  applied,  might  make  the  mer- 
chant's son  a  baron.  She  therefore  resolved  to  inquire,  the 
first  opportunity,  into  the  condition  of  the  sinking  fund  of 
his  plebeianism,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  contributing 
her  mite  towards  the  advancement  of  the  desired  object, 
did  she  find  it  within  the  bounds  of  probable  success. 

An  occasion  soon  offered,  by  the  invitation  of  the  c^p- 
t^in  to  accompany  him  in  an  excursion  in  the  tilbury  of  hi? 
brother-in-law. 

In  this  ride  they  passed  the  equipages  of  Lady  Harriet 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  their  respective  mistresses,  taking  an 
airing.  In  passing  the  latter,  Jarvis  bowed  (for  he  had 
renewed  his  acquaintance  at  the  rooms,  without  daring  to 
visit  at  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Edward),  and  Miss  Harris  saw 
both  parties  as  they  dashed  by  them. 

"You  know  the  Moseleys,  Caroline?"  said  Jarvis,  with 
khe  freedom  her  manners  had  established  between  them. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  her  head  back  from  a 
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view  of  the  carriages  ;  "  what  fine  arms  those  of  the  dake'a 
are  —  and  the  coronet,  it  is  so  noble  —  so  rich  —  I  am  sure 
if  I  were  a  man,"  laying  great  emphasis  on  the  word  — 
"  I  would  be  a  lord." 

"If  you  could,  you  mean,"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Could,  —  why  money  will  buy  a  title,  you  know  —  only 
most  people  are  fonder  of  their  cash  than  of  honor." 

"  That's  right,"  said  the  unreflecting  captain  ;  "  money 
is  the  thing  after  all.  Now  what  do  you  sujipose  our  last 
mess-bill  came  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  eating  and  drinking,"  cried  Miss 
Harris,  in  aflfected  aversion  ;  "  it  is  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  nobility." 

"  Then  any  one  may  be  a  lord  for  me,"  said  Jarvis,  dryly, 
"  if  they  are  not  to  eat  and  drink  ;  why,  what  do  they  live 
for,  but  such  sort  of  things  !  " 

"  A  soldier  lives  to  fight  and  gain  honor  and  distinction  " 
—  for  his  wife  —  Miss  Harris  would  have  added,  had  she 
spoken  all  she  thought. 

"  A  poor  way  that  of  spending  a  man's  time,"  said  the 
captain.  "  Now  there  is  Captain  Jones  in  our  regiment  ; 
they  say  he  loves  fighting  as  much  as  eating  :  if  he  do,  he 
is  a  bloodthirsty  fellow." 

"  You  know  how  intimate  I  am  with  your  dear  mother," 
continued  the  lady,  bent  on  the  principal  object ;  "  she  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  her  greatest  wish." 

"  Her  greatest  wish  ! "  cried  the  captain,  in  astonish- 
ment ;  "  why,  what  can  that  be  ?  —  a  new  coach  and 
horses  ?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  one  much  dearer  to  us  —  I  should  say,  to 

her,  —  than  any  such  trifles :  she  has  told  me  of  the  plan." 

"  Plan  !  "  said  Jarvis,  still  in  wonder,  "  what  plan  ?  " 

"  About  the  fund  for  the  peerage,  you  know.    Of  course, 

the  thing  is  sacred  with  me,  as,  indeed,  I  am  equally  in« 

tcrested  with  you  all  in  its  success." 

Jarvis  eyed  her  with  a  knowing  look,  and  as  she  con- 
cluded, rolling  his  eyes  in  an  expression  of  siguilicauce,  h« 
«uid  — 

"  What,  servo  Sir  William  some  such  way,  eh  ?  " 
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"1  will  assist  a  little,  if  it  be  necessary,  Henry,"  said 
tlie  lady,  tenderly,  "  although  my  mite  cannot  amount  to  a 

great  deal." 

During  this  speech,  the  captain  was  wondering  what  she 
could  mean;  but,  having  had  a  suspicion,  from  something 
that  had  fallen  from  his  mother,  that  the  lady  was  intended 
for  him  as  a  wife,  and  that  she  might  be  as  great  a  dupe  as 
Lady  Jarvis  herself,  he  was  resolved  to  know  the  whole, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

"  I  think  it  might  be  made  to  do,"  he  replied,  evasively, 
in  order  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  companion's  informa- 
tion. 

"  Do  ! "  cried  Miss  Harris,  with  fervor,  "  it  cannot  fail  ! 
How  much  do  you  suppose  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  barony, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"  Hem !  "  said  Jarvis ;  "  you  mean  more  than  we  have 
already  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

*'  Why,  about  a  thousand  pounds,  I  think,  will  do  it,  with 
what  we  have,"  said  Jarvis,  affecting  to  calculate. 

"Is  that  all.^"  cried  the  delighted  Caroline;  and  the 
captain  grew  in  an  instant,  in  her  estimation,  three  inches 
higher ;  quite  noble  in  his  air,  and,  in  short,  very  tolerably 
handsome. 

From  that  moment,  Miss  Harris,  in  her  own  mind,  had  ■ 
fixed  the  fate  of  Captain  Jarvis,  and  had  determined  to  be 
his  wife,  whenever  she  could  persuade  him  to  offer  himself; 
a  thing  she  had  no  doubt  of  accomplishing  with  compara- 
tive ease.  Not  so  the  captain.  Like  all  weak  men,  there 
was  nothing  of  which  he  stood  more  in  terror  than  of  ridi- 
cule. He  had  heard  the  manoeuvres  of  Miss  Harris  laughed 
at  by  many  of  the  young  men  in  Bath,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  add  himself  to  the  food  for  mirth  of  these 
wags ;  and,  indeed,  had  cultivated  her  acquaintance  with  a 
kind  of  bravado  to  some  of  his  bottle  companions,  in  order 
to  show  his  ability  to  oppose  all  her  arts,  when  most  ex- 
posed to  them :  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
the  success  of  this  description  of  ladies,  that  their  charao 
ters  soon  become  suspected,  and  do  them  infinitely  mota 
injury  tban  all  their  skill  in  their  vocatiou. 
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With  these  views  in  the  respective  champions  the  cam- 
paign opened,  and  the  lady,  on  her  return,  acquainted  hia 
mother  with  the  situation  of  the  privy  purse,  that  was  to 
promote  her  darling  child  to  the  enviable  distinction  of  the 
peerage.  Lady  Jarvis  was  for  purchasing  a  baronetcy  on 
the  spot,  with  what  they  had,  under  the  impression  that 
when  ready  for  another  promotion  they  would  only  have 
to  pay  the  difference,  as  they  did  in  the  army  when  he  le- 
ceivcd  his  captaincy.  As,  however,  the  son  was  opposed  to 
any  arrangement  that  might  make  the  producing  the  few 
hundred  pounds  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother's  folly 
necessary,  she  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  wished-for  day, 
until  their  united  efforts  could  compass  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  main  point.  As  an  earnest,  however,  of  her  spirit 
in  the  cause,  she  gave  him  a  fifty  pound  note,  that  morning 
obtained  from  her  husband,  and  which  the  captain  lost  at 
one  throw  of  the  dice  to  his  brother-in-law  the  same  even- 
ing. 

During  the  preceding  events,  Egerton  had  either  studi- 
ously avoided  all  collision  with  the  Moseleys,  or  his  engage- 
ments had  confined  him  to  such  very  different  scenes,  that 
they  never  met. 

The  baronet  had  felt  his  presence  a  reproach,  and  Lady 
Moseley  rejoiced  that  Egerton  yet  possessed  sufficient 
shame  to  keep  him  from  insulting  her  with  his  company. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Chatterton, 
that  Sir  Edward  returned  to  B ,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  the  London 
winter  were  commenced. 

The  day  preceding  their  leaving  Bath,  the  engagement 
of  Chatterton  with  Lady  Harriet  was  made  public  amongst 
(heir  mutual  friends,  and  an  intimation  was  given  that  tiieir 
nuptials  would  be  celebrated  before  the  family  of  the  duke 
left  his  seat  for  the  capital. 

Sometliing  of  the  pleasure  that  she  had  for  a  long  time 
oeon  a  stranger  to,  was  felt  by  Emily  Moseley,  as  the  well 

remembered   tower  of  the  village  church  of   1> struck 

her  bight  on  their  return   from   their  protracted  excursion 
{^ore  thau  four  mouths  had  elapsed  since  thoy  had  coui 
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snenced  their  travels,  and  in  that  period  what  changes  of 
Bentiments  had  she  not  witnessed  in  others  ;  of  opinions 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  one  individual  in  particular, 
had  she  not  experienced  in  her  own  person.  The  benev- 
olent smiles,  the  respectful  salutations  they  received,  in 
passing  the  little  group  of  houses  which,  clustered  round 
the  church,  had  obtained  the  name  of  "the  village,"  con- 
veyed a  sensation  of  delight  that  can  only  be  felt  by  the 
deserving  and  virtuous ;  and  the  smiling  faces,  in  several 
instances  glistening  with  tears,  which  met  them  at  the  Hall, 
gave  ample  testimony  to  the  worth  of  both  the  master  and 
his  servants. 

Francis  and  Clara  were  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and 
a  very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  rector  and  Mrs. 
Ives,  having  heard  they  had  passed,  drove  in  also.  In  sa- 
luting the  different  members  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson 
noticed  the  startled  look  of  the  doctor,  as  the  change  in 
Emily's  appearance  first  met  his  eyes.  Her  bloom,  if  not 
gone,  was  greatly  diminished  ;  and  it  was  only  when  un- 
der the  excitement  of  strong  emotions,  that  her  face  pos- 
sessed that  radiance  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
it  before  her  late  journey. 

"  Where  did  you  last  see  my  friend  George  ?  "  said  the 
doctor  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  the  first  afternoon, 
as  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

"  At  L ,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely. 

*'  L !  "    cried    the    doctor,  in    evident    amazement. 

"  Was  he  not  at  Bath  then  during  your  stay  there?" 

"No;  I  understand  he  was  in  attendance  on  some  sick 
relative,  which  detained  him  from  his  friends,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  wondering  why  the  doctor  chose  to  introduce  so 
delicate  a  topic.  Of  his  guilt  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Fitzger- 
ald he  was  doubtless  ignorant,  but  surely  not  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  heard  from  him,"  contin- 
aed  the  doctor,  regarding  Mrs.  Wilson  expressively,  but  to 
which  the  lady  only  replied  with  a  gentle  inclination  ol 
the  body  ;  and  the  rector,  after  pausing  a  moment,  contiii- 
toeu :  — 
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"  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  am  bold 
enough  to  ask,  has  George  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  be- 
come connected  with  your  niece  by  other  ties  than  those 
of  friendship  ?  " 

"  He  did,"  answered  the  widow,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

"He  did,  and"  — 

"  Was  refused,"  continued  Mrs.  "Wilson,  with  a  slight 
feeling  for  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  which  for  a  moment 
caused  her  to  lose  sight  of  justice  to  Denbigh. 

Dr.  Ives  was  silent ;  but  manifested  by  his  dejected 
countenance  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  anticipated 
connection,  and  as  Mrs.  Wilson  had  spoken  with  ill-con- 
cealed reluctance  on  the  subject  at  all,  the  rector  did  not 
attempt  a  renewal  of  the  disagreeable  topic  ;  though  she 
saw,  for  some  time  afterwards,  whenever  the  baronet  or 
his  wife  mentioned  the  name  of  Denbigh,  that  the  eyes  of 
uie  rector  were  turned  on  them  in  intense  interest. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

"  Stevenson  has  returned,  and  I  certainly  must  hear 
from  Harriet,"  exclaimed  the  sister  of  Pendennyss,  as  she 
stood  at  a  window  watching  the  return  of  a  servant  from 
the  neighboring  post-office. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  rejoined  the  earl,  who  was  seated  by  the 
breakfast-table,  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  lady  to  give  him 
his  cup  of  tea,  "  you  find  Wales  very  dull,  sister.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  both  Derwent  and  Harriet  will  not  forget 
their  promise  of  visiting  us  this  month." 

The  lady  slowly  took  her  seat  at  the  table  engrossed  in 
her  own  reflections,  when  t'he  man  entered  with  his  budget 
of  news ;  and  having  deposited  sundry  papers  and  letters 
he  respectfully  withdrew.  The  earl  glanced  his  eyes  over 
the  directions  of  the  epistles,  and  turning  to  his  servants 
said,  "  Answer  the  bell  when  called."  Three  or  four  liv- 
eried footmen  deposited  their  silver  salvers  and  different 
implements  of  servitude,  and  the  peer  and  his  sister  were 
left  to  themselves. 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  duke  to  me,  and  one  for  you 
from  his  sister,"  said  the  brother ;  "  I  propose  they  be 
read  aloud  for  our  mutual  advantage."  To  this  proposal 
the  lady,  whose  curiosity  to  hear  the  contents  of  Derwent's 
letter  greatly  exceeded  her  interest  in  that  of  his  sister, 
cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  her  brother  first  broke  the  seal 
of  his  own  epistle,  and  read  its  contents  as  follows  :  — 

"Notwithstanding  my  promise  of  seeing  you  this  month 
m  Caernarvonshire,  I  remain  here  yet,  my  dear  Penden- 
nyss, unable  to  tear  myself  from  the  attractions  I  have 
found  in  this  city,  although  the  pleasure  of  their  contem- 
plation has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of   mortified 
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feeliugs  anJ  unre(^uited  affections.  It  is  a  truth  (though 
possibly  difficult  to  be  believed),  that  this  mercenary  aga 
has  produced  a  female  disengaged,  young,  and  by  no  meana 
very  rich,  who  has  refused  a  jointure  of  six  thousand  a 
year,  with  the  privilege  of  walking  at  a  coronation  within 
a  dozen  of  royalty  itself." 

Here  the  accidental  falling  of  a  cup  from  the  hands  of 
tlie  fair  listener  caused  some  little  interruption  to  the  read 
ing  of  the  brother  ;  but  as  the  lady,  with  a  good  deal  of 
trepidation  and  many  blushes,  apologized  hastily  for  the 
confusion  her  awkwardness  had  made,  the  earl  continued 
to  read. 

"  I  could  almost  worship  her  independence  :  for  I  know 
the  wishes  of  both  her  parents  were  for  my  success.  I 
confess  to  you  freely,  that  my  vanity  has  been  a  good  deal 
hurt,  as  I  really  thought  myself  agreeable  to  her.  She 
certainly  listened  to  my  conversation,  and  admitted  my 
approaches,  with  more  satisfaction  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  men  around  her ;  and  when  I  ventured  to  hint  to 
her  this  circumstance,  as  some  justification  for  my  pre- 
sumption, she  frankly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  my  im- 
pression, and,  without  explaining  the  reasons  for  her  con- 
duct, deeply  regretted  the  construction  I  had  been  led  to 
place  upon  the  circumstance.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  apologize  to  Emily  Moseley  for  presuming  to 
aspire  to  the  honor  of  possessing  so  much  loveliness  and 
virtue.  The  accidental  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth 
lose  all  their  importance,  when  opposed  to  her  delicacy, 
ingenuousness,  and  uuairected  principles. 

"  I  have  heard  it  intimated  lately,  that  George  Denbigh 
was  in  some  way  or  other  instrumental  iu  saving  her  life 
once  ;  and  that  to  her  gratitude,  and  to  my  resemblance  to 
the  colonel,  am  I  indebted  to  a  consideration  with  Miss 
Btoseley,  which,  although  it  has  been  the  means  of  buoy- 
ing mo  up  with  false  hoi)es,  I  can  never  regret,  from  the 
pleasure  her  society  has  afforded  me.  I  have  remurkeiL 
on  my  mentioning  his  name  to  her,  that  she  showed  un- 
usual emotion  ;  and  as  Denbigh  is  already  a  husband,  and 
BDjaelf  rejected,  the  field  is  now  fairly  open  to  you.     YoB 
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Will  enter  on  your  enterprise  with  great  advantage,  as  you 
have  the  same  flattering  resemblance,  and,  if  anything,  tho 
voice,  which,  I  am  told,  is  our  greatest  recommendation 
with  the  ladies,  in  higher  perfection  than  either  George 
or  your  humble  servant." 

Here  the  reader  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  so 
intently  absorbed  in  his  meditations  that  the  almost  breath- 
less curiosity  of  his  sister  was  obliged  to  find  relief  by  do- 
siring  him  to  proceed.  Roused  by  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  earl  changed  color  sensibly,  and  continued  :  — 

"  But  to  be  serious  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
my  future  life  (for  I  sometimes  think  her  negative  will 
make  Denbigh  a  duke),  the  lovely  girl  did  not  appear 
happy  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  nor  do  I  think  she  en- 
joys at  any  time  the  spirits  nature  has  evidently  given  her. 
Harriet  is  nearly  as  great  an  admirer  of  Miss  Moseley, 
and  takes  her  refusal  to  heart  as  much  as  myself;  she  even 
attempted  to  intercede  with  her  in  my  behalf.  But  the 
charming  gii'l  though  mild,  grateful,  and  delicate,  was  firm 
and  unequivocal,  and  left  no  grounds  for  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation, of  success  from  perseverance  on  my  part. 

"  As  Harriet  had  received  an  intimation  that  both  Miss 
Moseley  and  her  aunt  entertained  extremely  rigid  notions 
on  the  score  of  religion,  she  took  occasion  to  introduce  the 
subject  in  her  conference  with  the  former,  and  was  told  in 
reply,  '  that  other  considerations  would  have  determined 
her  to  decline  the  honor  I  intended  her  ;  but  that,  under 
aiiy  circamstances,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  my  prin- 
ciples would  be  necessary  before  she  could  entertain  a 
thought  of  accepting  my  hand,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  other 
man.'  Think  of  that,  Pendennyss !  The  principles  of  a 
duke!  —  now,  a  dukedom  and  forty  thousand  a  year  would 
i'uruish  a  character,  with  most  people,  for  a  Nero. 

"  I  trust  the  important  object  I  have  had  in  view  hero 
is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  breach  of  promise  to  you  ; 
and  I  am  serious  when  I  wish  you  (unless  the  pretty 
Spaniard  has,  as  I  sometimes  suspect,  made  you  a  captive) 
to  see,  and  endeavor  to  bring  me  in  some  degree  connected! 
^'th,  the  charming  family  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 
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"The  aiut,  Mrs.  Wilson,  often  speaks  of  you  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  strongly 
enlisted  in  your  favor,  and  Miss  Moseley  hears  your  name 
mentioned  with  evident  pleasure.  Your  religion  or  princ:' 
pies  cannot  be  doubted.  You  can  offer  larger  settlements, 
as  honorable  if  not  as  elevated  a  title,  a  far  more  illustri- 
ous name,  purchased,  by  your  own  services,  and  personal 
merit  greatly  exceeding  the  pretensions  of  your  assured 
friend  and  relative,  Derwent." 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  occupied  with  their  own 
reflections  for  several  minutes  after  the  letter  was  ended, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  first,  by  the  latter  saying  with 
a  low  tone  to  her  brother  ,  — 

"  You  must  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wilson  ;  she  is,  I  know,  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  your 
friendship  for  the  general  requires  it  of  you." 

"  I  owe  General  Wilson  much,"  replied  the  brother,  in 
a  melancholy  voice;  "and  when  we  go  to  Annerdale 
House,  I  wish  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Moseley  family,  should  they  be  in  town  this  winter ; 
but  you  have  yet  the  letter  of  Harriet  to  read." 

After  first  hastily  running  over  its  contents,  the  lady 
commenced  the  fulfillment  of  her  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

"  Frederick  has  been  so  much  engrossed  of  late  with 
his  own  affairs,  that  he  has  forgotten  there  is  such  a  crea- 
ture in  existence  as  his  sister,  or,  indeed,  any  one  else  but 
a  Miss  Emily  Moseley,  and  consequently  I  have  been  una- 
ble to  fulfill  my  promise  of  making  you  a  visit,  for  want  of 
a  proper  escort,  and  —  and — perhaps  some  other  consid- 
erations, not  worth  mentioning  in  a  letter  I  know  yoa  will 
read  to  the  earl. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  Frederick  Denbigh  has  suppU 
catcd  the  daughter  of  a  country  baronet  to  become  a 
ducliess  ;  and,  hear  it,  ye  marriage-seeking  nymphs  aud 
marriage-making  dames  !   bus  supplicated  in  vain  ! 

"  I  confess  to  you,  when  the  thing  was  tirst  iu  agitAtloni 
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my  aristocratic  blood  roused  itself  a  little  at  the  anticipated 
connection  ;  but  finding  on  examination  that  Sir  Edward 
was  of  no  doubtful  lineage,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  Chat- 
tertons  runs  in  his  veins,  and  finding  the  young  lady  every- 
thing I  could  wish  in  a  sister,  my  scruples  soon  disappeared, 
with  the  folly  that  engendered  them. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  alarm,  for  the  lady  very 
decidedly  refused  the  honor  offered  her  by  Derwent,  and 
what  makes  the  matter  worse,  refused  the  solicitations  of 
his  sister  also. 

"  I  have  fifty  times  been  surprised  at  my  own  condescen- 
sion,  and  to  this  moment  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it 
was  to  the  lady's  worth,  my  brother's  happiness,  or  the 
Chatterton  blood,  that  I  finally  yielded.  Heigho !  this 
Chatterton  is  certainly  much  too  handsome  for  a  man  ;  but 
I  forget  you  have  never  seen  him."  (Here  an  arch  smile 
stole  over  the  features  of  the  listener,  as  his  sister  con- 
tinued.) "  To  return  to  my  narration,  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  send  for  a  Miss  Harris  there  is  here,  to  learn  the  most 
approved  fashion  of  a  lady  preferring  a  suit,  but  as  fame 
said  she  was  just  now  practicing  on  a  certain  hero  ycleped 
Captain  Jarvis,  heir  to  Sir  Timo  of  that  name,  it  struck 
me  her  system  might  be  rather  too  abrupt,  so  I  was  fain  to 
adopt  the  best  plan  —  that  of  trusting  to  nature  and  my 
own  feelings  for  words. 

"  Nobility  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  thing  (for  those  who 

have  it),  but  I  would  defy  the  old  Margravine  of to 

keep  up  the  semblance  of  superiority  with  Emily  Moseley. 
She  is  so  very  natural,  so  very  beautiful,  and  withal  at 
times  a  little  arch,  that  one  is  afraid  to  set  up  any  other 
distinctions  than  such  as  can  be  fairly  supported. 

"  I  commenced  with  hoping  her  determination  to  reject 
the  hand  of  Frederick  was  not  an  unalterable  one.  (Yes, 
I  called  him  Frederick,  what  I  never  did  out  of  my  own 
ftimily  before  in  my  life.)  There  was  a  considerable  tre- 
mor in  the  voice  of  Miss  Moseley,  as  she  replied,  '  I  now 
perceive,  when  too  late,  that  my  indiscretion  has  given  rea- 
son to  my  friends  to  think  that  I  have  entertained  inten- 
tions towards  his  Grace,  of  which  I  entreat  you  to  believe 
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me,  Lady  Harriet,  I  am  innocent.  Indeed  —  indeo<i,  as 
anything  more  than  an  agreeable  acquaintance  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  to  think  of  your  brother  : '  and  from 
_^y  soul  I  believe  her.  "We  continued  our  conversation  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  such  was  the  ingenuousness,  deli- 
cacy, and  high  religious  feeling  displayed  by  the  charming 
girl,  that  if  I  entered  the  room  with  a  spark  of  regret  that 
I  was  compelled  to  solicit  another  to  favor  my  brother's 
love,  I  left  it  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  my  efforts  had 
been  unsuccessful.  Yes  !  thou  peerless  sister  of  the  more 
peerless  Peudennyss !  I  once  thought  of  your  ladyship 
as  a  wife  for  Derwent  "  — 

A  glass  of  water  was  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  clear  her  voice,  which  grew  husky  from  speaking  so 
long. 

'*  But  I  now  openly  avow,  neither  your  birth,  your  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  nor  your  merit,  would  put  you  on  a 
footing,  in  my  estimation,  with  my  Emily.  You  may  form 
some  idea  of  her  power  to  captivate,  and  of  her  indifference 
to  her  conquests,  when  I  mention  that  she  once  refused  — 
but  I  forget,  you  don't  know  him,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
a  judge.  The  thing  is  finally  decided,  and  we  shortly  go 
into  Westmoreland,  and  next  week  the  Moseleys  return 
to  Northamptonshire.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  visit  you,  and  think  I  may  now  safely  invite  you  to 
Denbigh  Castle,  although  a  month  ago  I  might  have  hesi- 
tated. Love  to  the  earl,  and  kind  assurance  to  yourself 
of  unalterable  regard.  Hauriet  Denbigh." 

"  P.  S.  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Mose- 
.ey,  a  sister  of  Lord  Chatterton,  has  gone  to  Portugal,  ani 
that  the  peer  himself  is  to  go  into  the  country  with  us  : 
there  is,  I  suppose,  a  fellow-feeling  between  them  just  now 
though  I  do  not  think  Chatterton  looks  so  very  miserable 
as  he  might.     Adieu." 

On  ending  this  second  epistle  the  same  silence  which 
had  succeeded  the  reading  of  the  first  prevailed,  until 
the  lady  with  an  arch  expression,  interrupted  it  bj  tuy* 
ing,-. 
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"  Harri  at  will,  I  think,  soon  grace  the  peerage." 

"  And  happily,  I  trust,"  replied  the  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Lord  Chatterton  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
contrast  with  the  lively  gayety  of  Harriet  Denbigh." 

"  You  "believe  in  loving  our  opposites,  I  see,"  rejoined 
the  lady ;  and  then  affectionately  stretching  out  her  hand 
to  him,  she  added,  "  but,  Pendennyss,  you  must  give  me  for 
a  sister  one  as  nearly  like  yourself  as  jjossible." 

*'  That  might  please  your  affections,"  answered  the  earl 
with  a  smile,  "  but  how  would  it  comport  with  my  tastes  ? 
Will  you  suffer  me  to  describe  the  kind  of  man  you  are  to 
telect  for  your  future  lord,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  decided 
the  ])oint  already  ?  " 

The  lady  colored  violently,  and  appearing  anxious  to 
char.ge  the  subject,  she  tumbled  over  two  or  three  unopened 
letters,  as  she  cried  eagerly,  — 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  Donna  Julia."  The  earl  in- 
stantly broke  the  seal  and  read  aloud  ;  no  secrets  existing 
between  them  in  relation  to  their  mutual  friend. 

"  IiIy  Lord  :  — 

"  I  hasten  to  write  you  what  I  know  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  hear,  concerning  my  future  prospects  in  life. 
My  uncle,  General  M'Carthy,  has  written  me  the  cheerful 
tidings,  that  my  father  has  consented  to  receive  bis  only 
child,  without  any  other  sacrifice  than  a  condition  of  at- 
tending the  service  of  tbe  Catholic  Church  without  any 
profess.  ;2.3  on  my  side,  or  even  an  understanding  that  I 
am  conforming  to  its  peculiar  tenets.  Tliis  may  be,  in 
some  measure,  irksome  at  times,  and  possibly  distressing ; 
but  the  worship  of  God  with  a  proper  humiliation  of 
spirit,  I  have  learnt  to  consider  as  a  privilege  to  us  here, 
and  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  earthly  father  of  penitence  and 
care  in  his  later  years  that  will  justify  the  measure  in  the 
eyes  of  my  heavenly  one.  I  have,  therefore,  acquainted 
my  uncle  in  reply,  that  I  am  willing  to  attend  the  Conde's 
snimons  at  any  moment  he  will  choose  to  make  tbem  ; 
aiivi  1  lUought  it  a  debt  due  your  care  and  friendship  to 
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apprise  your  lordship  of  my  approaching  departure  firon 
this  country  ;  indeed,  I  have  great  reasons  for  believing 
that  your  kind  and  unremitted  efforts  to  attain  this  object 
have  already  prepared  you  to  expect  this  result. 

"  I  feel  it  will  be  impossible  to  quit  England  without 
seeing  you  and  your  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  many, 
very  many  favors,  of  both  a  temporal  and  eternal  nature, 
you  have  been  the  agents  of  conferring  on  me.  The 
cruel  suggestions  which  I  dreaded,  and  which  it  appears 
had  reached  the  ears  of  my  friends  in  Spain,  have  pre- 
vented my  troubling  your  lordship  of  late  unnecessarily 
with  my  concerns.  The  consideration  of  a  friend  to  your 
character  (Mrs.  "Wilson)  has  removed  the  necessity  of  ap- 
j)lying  for  your  advice  ;  she  and  her  charming  niece.  Miss 
Emily  Moseley,  have  been,  next  to  yourselves,  the  greatest 
solace  I  have  had  in  my  exile,  and  united  you  will  be  re- 
membered in  my  prayers.  I  will  merely  mention  here, 
deferring  the  explanation  until  I  see  you  in  London,  that 
I  have  been  visited  by  the  wretch  from  whom  you  deliv- 
ered me  in  Portugal,  and  that  the  means  of  asce»tainiug 
his  name  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  You  will  be  the 
l)est  judge  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  ;  but  I  wish, 
by  all  means,  something  may  be  done  to  j)revent  his  at- 
tempting to  see  me  in  Spain.  Should  it  be  discovered 
to  my  relations  there  that  he  has  any  such  intentions,  it 
would  certainly  terminate  in  his  death,  and  possibly  in  my 
disgrace.  Wishing  you  and  your  kind  sister  all  possible 
happinsss,  I  remain, 

"  Your  lordship's  obliged  friend, 

"  Julia  Fitzgerald." 

"  Oh !  "  cried  the  sister  as  she  concluded  the  letter,  "  we 
must  certainly  see  her  before  she  goes.  What  a  wretch 
that  persecutor  of  hers  must  be  !  how  persevering  in  his 
villainy ! " 

"  He  does  exceed  my  ideas  of  effrontery,"  said  the  earl, 
in  great  warmth,  "  but  he  may  offend  too  far  ;  the  hiwa 
fihall  interpose  their  power  to  defeat  his  schemes,  should 
be  ever  repeat  them." 
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"  He  attempted  to  take  your  life,  brother,"  said  the  lady, 
shuddering,  "  if  I  remember  the  tale  ai'ight." 

"  Why,  I  have  endeavored  to  free  him  from  that  impu- 
tation," rejoined  the  brother,  musing ;  "  he  certainly  fired  a 
pistol,  but  the  latter  hit  my  horse  at  such  a  distance  from 
myself,  that  I  believe  his  object  was  to  disable  me,  and  not 
murder.  His  escape  has  astonished  me  ;  he  must  have 
fled  by  himself  into  the  woods,  as  Harmer  was  but  a  short 
distance  behind  me,  admirably  mounted,  and  the  escort 
was  up  and  in  full  pursuit  within  ten  minutes.  After  all 
it  may  be  for  the  best  he  was  not  taken  ;  for  I  am  per- 
suaded the  dragoons  would  have  sabred  him  on  the  spot, 
and  he  may  have  parents  of  respectability,  or  a  wife  to 
kill  by  the  knowledge  of  his  misconduct." 

"  This  Emily  Moseley  must  be  a  faultless  being,"  cried 
the  sister,  as  she  ran  over  the  contents  of  Julia's  let- 
ter. "Thi'ee  different  letters,  and  each  containing  her 
praises  !  " 

The  earl  made  no  reply,  but  opening  the  duke's  letter 
again,  he  appeared  to  be  studying  its  contents.  His  color 
slightly  changed  as  he  dwelt  on  its  passages,  and  turning 
to  his  sister  he  inquired  if  she  had  a  mind  to  try  the  air 
of  Westmoreland  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  month. 

"  As  you  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  lady,  with  cheeks  of 
scarlet. 

"  Then  I  say  we  will  go.  I  wish  much  to  see  Derwent, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  a  wedding  during  our  visit." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  almost  untasted  breakfast  was 
removed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  servant  announced  that  his 
horse  was  in  readiness.  The  earl  wished  his  sister  a 
friendly  good  morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  door,  where 
was  standing  one  of  the  noble  black  horses  before  luen- 
tioned,  held  by  a  groom,  and  the  military-looking  attend- 
ant ready  mounted  on  another. 

Throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  the  young  peer  rode 
gracefully  from  the  door,  followed  by  his  attendant  horse- 
man. During  this  ride,  the  master  suffered  his  steed  to 
take  whatever  course  most  pleased  himself,  and  his  fol- 
lower looked  up  in  surprise  more  thsut  once,  to  see  the 
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careless  manner  in  Mhich  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  confess- 
edly cue  of  tho  best  horsemen  in  England,  managed  the 
noble  animal.  Having,  however,  got  without  the  gates  of 
Lis  own  park,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  numberless  cottagea 
and  farm-houses,  the  master  recovered  his  recollection,  and 
the  man  ceased  to  wonder. 

For  three  hours  the  equestrians  pursued  their  course 
through  the  beautiful  vale  which  opened  gracefully  oppo- 
site one  of  the  fronts  of  the  castle  ;  and  if  faces  of  smil- 
ing welcome,  inquiries  after  his  own  and  his  sister's  wel- 
fare, which  evidently  sprang  from  the  heart,  or  the  most 
familiar  but  respectful  representations  of  their  own  pros- 
perity or  misfortunes,  gave  any  testimony  of  the  feelings 
entertained  by  the  tenantry  of  this  noble  estate  for  their 
landlord,  the  situation  of  the  young  nobleman  might  be 
jHstly  considered  enviable. 

As  the  hour  for  dinner  approached,  they  turned  the 
heads  of  their  horses  towards  home  ;  and  on  entering  the 
park,  removed  from  the  scene  of  industry  and  activity 
without,  the  earl  relapsed  into  his  fit  of  musing.  A  short 
distance  from  the  house  he  suddenly  called  "  Harmer." 
The  man  drove  his  spurs  into  the  loins  of  his  horse,  and  in 
an  instant  was  by  the  side  of  his  master,  which  he  signi- 
fied by  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  with  the  palm  opening 
outward. 

"  You  must  prepare  to  go  to  Spain  when  required,  in 
attendance  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald." 

The  man  receive!  his  order  with  the  indifference  of  one 
used  to  adventures  iud  movements,  and  having  laconiailly 
eigttitied  his  assent,  he  drew  his  horae  back  again  into  hia 
Btatiou  ill  the  rear. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

The  day  succeeding  the  arrival  of  the  Moseleys  at  th« 
Be  it  of  their  ancestors,  Mrs.  Wilson  observed  Emily  silently 
putting  on  her  pelisse,  and  walking  out  unattended  by  either 
of  the  domestics  or  any  of  the  family.  There  was  a  pe- 
culiar melancholy  in  her  air  and  manner,  which  inclined  the 
cautious  aunt  to  suspect  that  her  charge  was  bent  on  the 
indulgence  of  some  ill-judged  weakness ;  more  particularly, 
as  the  direction  she  took  led  to  the  arbor,  a  theatre  in  which 
Denbigh  had  been  so  conspicuous  an  actor.  Hastily  throw- 
ing a  cloak  over  her  own  shoulders,  Mrs.  Wilson  followed 
Emily  with  the  double  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  views, 
and  if  necessary,  of  interposing  her  own  authority  against 
the  repetition  of  similar  excursions. 

As  Emily  approached  the  arbor,  whither  in  truth  she  had 
directed  her  steps,  its  faded  vegetation  and  chilling  aspect, 
so  different  from  its  verdure  and  luxuriance  when  she  last 
saw  it,  came  over  her  heart  as  a  symbol  of  her  own  blighted 
prospects  and  deadened  affections.  The  recollection  of 
Denbigh's  conduct  on  that  spot,  of  his  general  benevolence 
and  assiduity  to  please,  being  forcibly  recalled  to  her  mind 
at  the  instant,  forgetful  of  her  object  in  visiting  the  arbor, 
Emily  yielded  to  her  sensibilities,  and  sank  on  the  seat 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

She  had  not  time  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  to  collect  her 
Ecattered  thoughts,  before  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  the  arbor. 
Eying  her  niece  for  a  moment  with  a  sternness  unusual  for 
the  one  to  adopt  or  the  other  to  receive,  she  said,  — 

"  It  is  a  solemn  obligation  we  owe  our  religion  and  our- 
eelves,  to  endeavor  to  suppress  such  passions  as  are  incom- 
patible with  our  duties ;  and  there  is  no  weakness  greater 
than  blindly  adhering  to  the  wrong,  when  we  are  convinccpd 
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of  our  error.  It  is  as  fatal  to  good  morals  as  it  is  uiijast 
to  ourselves  to  persevere,  from  selfish  motives,  in  believing 
those  innocent  whom  evidence  has  convicted  as  guilty. 
Many  a  weak  woman  has  sealed  her  own  misery  by  such 
willful  obstancy,  aided  by  the  unjjardouable  vanity  of  believ- 
ing herself  able  to  control  a  man  that  the  laws  of  God  could 
iiot  restrain." 

"  Oh,  dear  madam,  speak  not  so  unkindly  to  me,"  sobbed 
the  weeping  girl ;  "I  —  I  am  guilty  of  no  such  weakness, 
I  assure  you  :  "  and  looking  up  with  an  air  of  profound  res- 
ignation and  piety,  she  continued  :  *'  Here  on  this  spot, 
where  he  saved  my  life,  I  was  about  to  ofler  up  my  prayers 
.for  his  conviction  of  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  for  the  pai'- 
dou  of  his  too  —  too  heavy  trangressions." 

Mrs.  Wilson,  softened  almost  to  tears  herself,  viewed  lier 
for  a  moment  with  a  mixture  of  delight,  and  continued  in  a 
milder  tone, — 

"  I  believe  you,  my  dear.  I  am  certain,  although  you 
may  have  loved  Denbigh  much,  that  you  love  your  Maker 
and  his  ordinances  more ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  that, 
were  he  a  disengaged  man,  and  you  alone  in  the  world  — 
unsupported  by  anything  but  your  sense  of  duty  —  you 
would  ever  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  become  his  wife. 
But  does  not  your  religion,  docs  not  your  own  usefulness 
in  society,  require  you  wholly  to  free  your  heart  from  the 
power  of  a  man  who  has  so  unworthily  usurped  a  domiuioa 
over  it?" 

To  this  Emily  replied,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice,  "  Cer 
tainly,  —  and  I  pray  constantly  for  it." 

"  It  is  well,  my  love,"  said  the  aunt  soothingly ;  "  you 
cannot  fail  with  such  means,  and  your  own  exertions, 
iiually  to  prevail  over  your  own  worst  enemies,  your  pas- 
sions. The  task  our  sex  has  to  sustain  is,  at  the  best,  •.-iu 
arduous  one ;  but  so  much  the  greater  is  our  credit  if  we 
do  it  well." 

"Oh  !  how  is  an  unguidcd  girl  ever  to  judge  ariglit,  if" 
-—cried  Kinily, clasping  her  hands  and  speaking  with  giout 
energy,  and  she  would  have  said,  "  one  like  Denbigh  in 
appearance,  bo  eo  vilo ! "  Shame,  howoviP,  Ivt  t  h.f 
^leut* 
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"  Few  men  can  support  such  a  veil  of  hypocrisy  as  that 
with  which  I  sometimes  think  Denbigh  must  deceive  even 
himself.  His  case  is  an  extraordinary  exception  to  a  very 
eacred  rule,  that  '  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,'  "  replied 
her  aunt.  "  There  is  no  safer  way  of  judging  of  character 
that  one's  opportunities  will  not  admit  of  more  closely 
investigating,  than  by  examining  into  and  duly  appreciat- 
ing early  impressions.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  con- 
stantly seen  the  practice  of  piety  before  them,  from  infancy 
to  the  noon  of  life,  will  seldom  so  far  abandon  the  recol- 
lection '-  i.  virtue  as  to  be  guilty  of  great  enormities.  Even 
Divine  Truth  has  promised  that  his  blessings  or  his  curses 
shall  extend  to  many  generations.  It  is  true,  that  with 
our  most  guarded  prudence  we  may  be  deceived."  Mrs. 
Wilson  paused  and  sighed  heavily,  as  her  own  case,  con- 
nected with  the  loves  of  Denbigh  and  her  niece,  occurred 
strongly  to  her  mind.  "  Yet,"  she  continued,  "  we  may 
lessen  the  danger  much  by  guarding  against  it ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  no  more  than  what  self-preservation  requires 
in  a  young  woman.  But  for  a  religious  parent  to  neglect 
it,  is  a  willful  abandonment  of  a  most  solemn  duty." 

As  Mrs.  Wilson  concluded,  her  niece,  who  had  recov- 
ered the  command  of  her  feelings,  pressed  her  hand  in 
silence  to  her  lips,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  retire  from 
a  spot  which  she  found  recalled  too  many  recollections  of 
a  man  whose  image  it  was  her  imperious  duty  to  banish 
^n  every  consideration  of  propriety  and  religion. 

Their  walk  into  the  house  was  silent,  and  their  thought* 
were  drawn  from  the  unpleasant  topic  by  finding  a  lette* 
from  Julia,  announcing  her  intended  departure  from  thj<' 
country,  and  her  wish  to  take  leave  of  them  in  London 
before  she  sailed.  As  she  had  mentioned  the  probable 
day  for  that  event,  both  the  ladies  were  delighted  to  find 
it  was  posterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Sir  Edward  for  thfclr 
own  visit  to  the  capital. 

Had  Jane,  instead  of  Emily,  been  the  one  that  suffered 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  however  innocently 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  her  violent  and  uncontrolled  pa^^' 
ivsaa  would  have  either  blindlv  united  the  innocent  witb 
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the  gnilty  in  her  resentments  ;  or,  if  a  sense  of  justice  had 
vin(li(!ated  the  lady  in  her  judgment,  yet  her  pride  and  ill- 
guided  delicacy  would  have  felt  her  name  a  reproach,  that 
W()uld  have  I'orbiddeu  any  intercourse  with  her  or  any  be- 
longing to  her. 

Not  so  with  her  sister.  The  sufferings  of  INIrs.  Fitzijer- 
aid  had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  her  youthful  feelings,  and 
a  similarity  of  opinions  and  practices  on  the  great  object 
of  their  lives,  had  brought  them  together  in  a  manner  no 
misconduct  in  a  third  person  could  weaken.  It  is  true, 
the  recollection  of  Denbigh  was  intimately  blended  with 
the  fate  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  But  Emily  sought  support 
against  her  feelings  from  a  quarter  that  rather  required  au 
investigation  of  them  than  a  desire  to  drown  care  with 
thought. 

She  never  indulged  in  romantic  reflections  in  which  the 
image  of  Denbigh  was  associated.  This  she  had  hardly 
done  in  her  happiest  moments  ;  and  his  marriage,  if  noth- 
ing else  had  interfered,  now  absolutely  put  it  out  of  the 
question.  But  although  a  Cliristian,  and  a  humble  and 
devout  one,  Emily  Moseley  was  a  woman,  and  had  loved 
ardently,  confidingly,  and  gratefully.  IVIarriage  is  the 
business  of  life  with  her  sex,  —  with  all,  next  to  a  prepa- 
ration for  a  better  world, — and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  a  first  passion  in  a  bosom  like  that  of  our  heroine  was 
to  be  suddenly  erased  and  to  leave  no  vestiges  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

Her  partiality  for  the  society  of  Derwent,  her  medita- 
tions in  which  she  sometimes  detected  herself  drawing  a 
picture  of  what  Denbigh  might  have  been,  if  early  caiu 
had  been  taken  to  impress  him.  with  his  situation  in  thid 
world,  and  from  which  she  generally  retired  to  her  closel 
and  her  knees,  were  the  remains  of  feelings  too  strong  and 
too  pure  to  be  torn  from  her  in  a  moment. 

Tlie  arrival  of  John,  with  Grace  and  Jane,  enlivened  not 
wily  the  family  but    the    neighborhood.     Mr.   Haughton 
and  his  numerous  friends  poured  in  on  the  young  couple 
with  their  congratulations,  and  a  few  weeks  stole  by  insen 
lih'y,  previously  to  the  conamenceraeTit  of  the  jounioyi  o| 
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Sir  Edward  and  his  son  —  the  one  to  Benfield  Lodge,  and 
the  other  to  St.  James's  Square. 

On  the  return  of  the  travellers,  a  few  days  before  they 
commenced  their  journey  to  the  capital,  John  laughingly 
told  his  uncle  that,  although  he  himself  greatly  admired 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson  in  dress,  yet  he  doubted 
whether  the  present  style  of  fashions  in  the  metropolis 
would  not  be  scandalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  honest 
steward. 

John  had  in  fact  noticed,  in  their  former  visit  to  Lon- 
don, a  mob  of  mischievous  boys  eying  Peter  with  indica- 
tions of  rebellious  movements  which  threatened  the  old 
man,  and  from  which  he  had  retreated  by  taking  a  coach, 
and  he  now  made  the  suggestion  from  pure  good-nature, 
to  save  him  any  future  trouble  from  a  similar  cause. 

They  were  at  dinner  when  Moseley  made  the  remark, 
and  the  steward  was  in  his  place  at  the  sideboard  —  for 
his  master  was  his  home.  Drawing  near  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  first,  and  casting  an  eye  over  his  figure  to  see 
if  all  was  decent,  Peter  respectfully  broke  silence,  deter- 
mined to  defend  his  own  cause. 

"  Why  !  Mr.  John  —  Mr.  John  Moseley  !  if  I  might 
judge,  for  an  elderly  man,  and  a  serving  man,"  said  the 
steward,  bowing  humbly,  "  I  am  no  disparagement  to  my 
friends,  or  even  to  my  honored  master." 

Johnson's  vindication  of  his  wardrobe  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  family  upon  him,  and  an  involuntary  smile  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  they  admired  his  starched  figure  and 
drab  frock,  or  rather  doublet  with  sleeves  and  skirts.  Sir 
Edward,  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  his  son,  observed : 

"  I  do  think.  Uncle  Benfield,  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  dress  of  your  steward  without  much  trouble 
J-^  the  ingenuity  of  his  tailor." 

"  Sir  Edward  Moseley  —  honorable  sir,"  said  the  stew- 
ard, beginning  to  grow  alarmed,  "  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  you 
young  gentlemen  may  like  gay  clothes  ;  but  as  for  me  and 
his  honor,  we  are  used  to  such  as  we  wear,  and  what  wa 
are  used  to  we  love." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  drew  the  pan 
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ticular  attention  of  his  master  to  a  review  of  his  attiro. 
After  reflecting  that  no  gentleman  in  the  house  had  been 
attended  by  any  servitor  in  such  a  garb,  Mr.  Benfield 
thought  it  time  to  give  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

"  \Vliy  I  remember  that  my  Lord  Gosford's  gentleman 
never  wore  a  livery,  nor  can  I  say  that  he  dressed  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  Johnson.  Every  member  had  his 
body  servant,  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  taken  for 
their  masters.  Lady  Juliana,  too,  after  the  death  of  her 
nephew,  had  one  or  two  attendants  out  of  livery,  and  in  a 
different  fashion  from  your  attire.  Peter,  I  think  with 
John  Moseley  there,  we  must  alter  you  a  little  for  the 
sake  of  appearances." 

"  Your  honor  ! "  stammered  out  Peter,  in  increased  ter- 
ror ;  "  for  Mr.  John  Moseley  and  Sir  Edward,  and  young- 
erly  gentleman  like,  dress  may  do.     Now,  your  honor,  if " 

—  and  Peter,  turning  to  Grace,  bowed  nearly  to  the  floor 

—  "I  had  such  a  sweet,  most  beautiful  young  lady  to 
smile  on  me,  I  might  wish  to  change  ;  but,  sir,  my  day  has 
gone  by."  Peter  sighed  as  the  recollection  of  Patty  Steele 
and  his  youthful  love  floated  across  his  brain.  Grace 
blushed  and  thanked  him  for  the  compliment,  and  gave 
her  opinion  that  his  gallantry  merited  a  better  costume. 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master,  decidedly, "  I  think  Mrs.  Mose- 
ley is  right.  If  I  should  call  on  the  viscountess  (the 
Lady  Juliana,  who  yet  survived,  an  ancient  dowager  ot 
seventy),  I  shall  want  your  attendance,  and  in  your  pres- 
»»nt  garb  you  cannot  fail  to  shock  her  delicate  feelings. 
You  remind  me  now  I  think,  every  time  I  look  at  you, 
of  old  Harry,  the  earl's  gamekeeper,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
men  I  ever  knew." 

Tliis  decided  the  matter.  Peter  well  knew  that  hia 
master's  antipathy  to  old  PLirry  arose  from  his  having  pur- 
»ued  a  poacher  one  day,  in  place  of  helping  the  Lady 
t^uliana  over  a  stile,  in  her  flight  from  a  bull  that  was  play- 
ing his  gambols  in  the  same  fleld ;  and  not  for  the  world 
would  the  faithful  steward  retain  even  a  feature,  if  it 
brought  unpleasant  recollections  to  his  kind  master.  Ho 
^t  one  time  thoM'-hi  i)f  closinir  his  innovations  on  hia  wa^ 
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robe,  however,  witli  a  change  of  his  nether  garment ;  as 
after  a  great  deal  of  study  he  could  only  make  out  the 
resemblance  between  himself  and  the  obnoxious  game- 
keeper to  consist  in  the  leathern  breeches.  But  fearful 
of  some  points  escaping  his  memory  in  forty  years,  he 
tamely  acquiesced  in  all  John's  alterations,  and  appeared 
at  his  station  three  days  afterwards  newly  decked  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  more  modern  suit  of  snuff-'^olor. 

The  change  once  made,  Peter  greatly  admired  himself 
in  a  glass,  and  thought,  could  he  have  had  the  taste  of  Mr. 
John  Moseley  in  his  youth  to  direct  his  toilet,  that  the 
hard  heart  of  Patty  Steele  would  not  always  have  con- 
tinued so  obdurate. 

Sir  Edward  wished  to  collect  his  neighbors  round  him 
once  more  before  he  left  them  for  another  four  months  ; 
and  accordingly  the  rector  and  his  wife,  Francis  and  Clara, 
the  Haughtons,  with  a  few  others,  dined  at  the  Hall  by 
mvitation,  the  last  day  of  their  stay  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  company  had  left  the  table  to  join  the  ladies,  when 
Grace  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  a  face  covered 
with  smiles  and  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"  You  look  like  the  bearer  of  good  news,  Mrs.  Moseley," 
cried  the  rector,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance  as 
she  passed. 

"  Good !  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe,"  replied  Grace. 
"  My  letters  from  my  brother  announce  that  his  marriage 
took  place  last  week,  and  give  us  hopes  of  seeing  them 
all  in  town  within  the  month." 

"  Married !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Haughton,  casting  his  eyes 
unconsciously  on  Emily,  "  my  Lord  Chatterton  married  ! 
May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  bride,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moseley  ?" 

"  To  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  —  and  at  Denbigh  Castle 
u.  Westmoreland  ;  but  very  privately,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose from  seeing  Moseley  and  myself  here,"  answered 
Grace,  her  cheeks  yet  glowing  with  surprise  and  pleasure 
at  the  intelligence. 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Haughton  ; 
•*  what !  a  kinswoman  of  our  old  friend  ?  your  friend,  Mi-ja 
Emily  ? "  the  recollection  of  tha  service  he  had  p3rformo4 
tA  the  arbor  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 
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Emily  commanded  herself  suflBciently  to  reply,  "  Brotbert/ 
children,  I  believe,  sir." 

"  But  a  lady  —  how  came  she  my  lady  ?"  continued  the 
good  man,  anxious  to  know  the  whole,  and  ignorant  of  any 
reasons  for  delicacy  where  so  great  a  favorite  as  Denbigh 
was  in  the  question. 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Derwent,"  said 
Mrs.  Moseley,  as  willing  as  himself  to  talk  of  her  new  sis- 
ter. 

"  How  happens  it  that  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Denbigh  was 
announced  as  plain  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,  if  he  was  the 
brother  of  a  duke  ?  "  said  Jane,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
presence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ives,  in  her  surviving  passion  for 
genealogy  :  "  Should  he  not  have  been  called  Lord  George, 
or  Honorable  ?  " 

This  was  the  first  time  any  allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  sudden  death  in  the  church  by  any  of  the  Moseleys  in 
the  hearing  of  the  rector's  family ;  and  the  speaker  sat  in 
breathless  terror  at  her  own  inadvertency.  But  Dr.  Ives, 
observing  that  a  profound  silence  prevailed  as  soon  as  Jane 
ended,  answered  mildly,  though  in  a  way  to  prevent  any 
further  comments,  — 

"  The  late  duke's  succeeding  a  cousin-german  in  the  title, 
was  the  reason,  I  presume.  Emily,  I  am  to  hear  from  you 
by  letter  I  hope,  after  you  enter  into  the  gayeties  of  the 
metropolis?" 

This  Emily  cheerfully  promised,  and  the  conversation 
took  another  turn. 

INfrs.  Wilson  had  carefully  avoided  all  communications 
with  the  rector  concerning  his  youthful  friend,  and  the  doc- 
tor appeared  unwilling  to  commence  anything  which  might 
lead  to  his  name  being  mentioned.  "  He  is  disappointed  in 
him  as  well  as  ourselves,"  thought  the  widow,  ''and  it  must 
be  unpleasant  to  have  his  image  recalled.  He  saw  hia 
gttentioiis  to  Kinily,  and  he  knows  of  his  marriage  to  Lady 
Laura,  of  course,  and  he  loves  us  all,  and  Emily  in  particu- 
lar, too  well  not  to  foel  hurt  by  his  conduct." 

"  Sir  Edward  !  "  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  laugh,  "  buriv 
COta  UTO  likely  to  bo  plenty.     Have  you  heard  how  near  «re 
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were  to  have  auother  iu  the  neighborhood  lately?"  Sif 
Edward  answered  in  the  negative,  and  his  neighbor  con- 
tinued — 

"  Why,  no  less  a  man  than  Captain  Jarvis,  promoted  to 
the  bloody  hand." 

"  Captain  Jarvis  ! "  exclaimed  five  or  six  at  once ;  "  ox« 
plain  yourself,  Mr.  Haughton." 

"  My  near  neighbor,  young  Walker,  has  been  to  Bath  on 
an  unusual  business  —  his  health  —  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  he  has  brought  back  a  pretty  piece  of  scandal. 
It  seems  that  Lady  Jarvis,  as  I  am  told  she  is  since  she  left 
here,  wished  to  have  her  hopeful  heir  made  a  lord,  and  that 
the  two  united  for  some  six  months  in  forming  a  kind  of 
savings'  bank  between  themselves,  to  enable  them  at  some 
future  day  to  bribe  the  minister  to  honor  the  peerage  with 
such  a  prodigy.  After  a  while  the  daughter  of  our  late  ac- 
quaintance, Sir  William  Harris,  became  an  accessory  to  the 
plot,  and  a  contributor  too,  to  the  tune  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds.  Some  circumstances,  however,  at  length  made 
this  latter  lady  suspicious,  and  she  wished  to  audit  the 
books.  The  captain  prevaricated  —  the  lady  remonstrated, 
until  the  gentleman,  with  more  truth  than  manners,  told  her 
that  she  was  a  fool  —  the  money  he  had  expended  or  lost 
at  dice ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  ministers  quite  so 
silly  as  to  make  him  a  lord,  or  that  he  himself  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  make  her  his  wife ;  so  the  whole  thing  exploded." 

John  listened  with  a  delight  but  little  short  of  what  he 
had  felt  when  Grace  owned  her  love,  and  anxious  to  know 
all,  eagerly  inquired,  — 

"  But,  is  it  true  ?  how  was  it  found  out  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  lady  complained  of  part,  and  the  captain  tells 
all  to  get  the  laugh  on  his  side ;  so  that  Walker  says  tho 
former  is  the  derision  and  the  latter  the  contempt  of  all 
Bath." 

"  Poor  Sir  William,"  said  the  baronet,  with  feeling  ;  "  he 
lb  much  to  be  pitied." 

*  I  am  afraid  he  has  nothmg  to  blame  but  his  own  indiJ- 
gence,"  remarked  the  rector. 

"  You  don't  know  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Haughtca* 
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"  We  poor  people  are  made  to  suffer  —  Lady  Jarvis  wep< 
and  fretted  Sir  Timo  out  of  his  lease,  which  has  been  given 
up,  and  a  new  house  is  to  be  taken  in  another  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where  neither  Miss  Harris  nor  the  story  is 
known." 

"Then  Sir  William  has  to  procure  a  new  tenant,"  said 
Lady  Moseley,  not  in  the  least  regretting  the  loss  of  the 
old  one. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  continued  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  smile. 
"  Walker  is,  you  know,  an  attorney,  and  does  some  busi- 
ness occasionally  for  Sir  William.  When  Jarvis  gave  up 
the  lease,  the  baronet,  who  finds  himself  a  little  short  of 
money,  offered  the  deanery  for  sale,  it  being  a  useless  place 
to  him  ;  and  the  very  next  day,  while  Walker  was  with  Sir 
William,  a  gentleman  called,  and  without  higgling  agreed 
to  pay  down  at  once  his  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"  And  who  is  the  purchaser  .-*  "  inquired  Lady  Moseley 
eagerly. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  in  rapture 

"  Pendennyss  ! "  cried  the  rector,  eying  the  aunt  and 
Emily  with  a  smile. 

"  Pendennyss  !  "  echoed  all  in  the  room  in  amazement 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Haughton,  "  it  is  now  the  property  of 
tlie  earl,  who  says  he  has  bought  it  for  his  sister." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mrs.  "Wilson  found  time  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain 
before  they  left  the  hall,  the  truth  of  the  tale  related  by 
Mr.  Haughton.  The  deanery  had  certainly  changed  its 
master,  and  a  new  steward  had  already  arrived  to  take  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  his  lord.  What  induced  Penden- 
nyss  to  make  this  purchase  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  — 
most  probably  some  arrangement  between  himself  and  Lord 
Bolton.  But  whatever  might  be  his  motive,  it  in  some 
measure  insured  his  becoming  for  a  season  their  neighbor  ; 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  circum- 
stance that  she  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  a  long  time  —  a 
pleasure  which  was  greatly  heightened  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
lovely  face  of  the  companion  who  occupied  the  other  seat 
in  her  travelling  chaise. 

The  road  to  London  led  by  the  gates  of  the  deanery, 
and  near  them  they  passed  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  those 
they  had  once  seen  following  the  equipage  of  the  earl. 
Anxious  to  know  anything  which  might  hasten  her  acquaint- 
ance with  this  admired  nobleman,  Mrs.  Wilson  stopped  her 
carriage  to  inquire. 

"  Pray,  sir,  whom  do  you  serve  ?  " 

"  My  Lord  Pendennyss,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man,  respect- 
fully taking  off  his  hat. 

"  The  earl  is  not  here  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  in- 
terest. 

"  Oh,  no,  madam  ;  I  am  here  in  waiting  on  his  steward. 
My  lord  is  in  Westmoreland,,  with  his  Grace  and  Colonel 
Denbigh,  and  the  ladies." 

"  Does  he  remain  there  long  ?  "  continued  the  anxious 
widow,  desirous  of  knowing  all  she  could  learn. 

^'  I  believe  not,  madam  ;  most  of  our  people  have  gone 
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to  Aunerdalc  House,  and  my  lord  is  expected  in  to  urn  witfc 
tlie  duke  and  the  colonel." 

As  the  servant  was  an  elderly  man,  and  appeared  to 
understand  the  movements  of  iiis  master  so  well,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son was  put  in  unusual  spirits  by  this  i)rospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  to  her  anxiety  to  meet  Pendeunyss. 

"  Annerdale  House  is  the  earl's  town  residence  ?"  quietly 
inquired  Emily. 

"  Yes  ;  he  got  the  fortune  of  the  last  duke  of  thai  title, 
1  (It  how  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  believe,  however, 
through  his  mother.  General  Wilson  did  not  know  his 
family :  indeed,  Pendeunyss  bore  a  second  title  during  hia 
lifetime;  but  did  you  observe  how  very  civil  his  servant 
was,  as  well  as  the  one  John  spoke  to  before,  —  a  sure  sign 
their  master  is  a  gentleman?" 

Emily  smiled  at  the  strong  partialities  of  her  aunt,  and 
replied,  "  Your  handsome  chaise  and  attendants  will  draw 
respect  from  most  men  in  his  situation,  dear  aunt,  be  their 
masters  who  they  may." 

The  expected  pleasure  of  meeting  the  earl  was  a  topic 
frequently  touched  upon  between  her  aunt  and  Emily  dur- 
ing their  journey  ;  the  former  beginning  to  entertain  hopes 
the  would  have  laughed  at  herself  for,  could  thoy  have 
been  fairly  laid  before  her ;  and  the  latter  entortuiuiug  a 
profound  respect  for  his  character,  but  chielly  governeil  by 
a  wish  to  gratify  her  companion. 

The  third  day  they  reached  the  baronet's  handsome  house 
in  St.  James'  Square,  aud  found  that  the  forethought  of 
John  had  provided  everything  in  the  best  aud  most  comfort- 
able manner. 

It  was  the  first  visit  of  both  Jane  and  Emily  to  the 
metropolis  ;  and  under  the  protection  of  their  almost  equally 
curious  mother,  aud  escort^id  by  John,  they  wisely  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  curiosities,  while  liieir  leisure  yet  ad- 
Uiitted  of  the  opportunity.  For  the  first  two  weeks  their 
-iiuo  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  indulgence  of  this  un- 
i^ashionable  aud  vulgar  propensity,  which,  if  it  had  no  other 
tendency,  served  greatly  to  draw  the  thoughts  of  both  the 
young  women  from  liio  recollections  of  the  lust  few  mouth* 
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Wliile  her  sister  and  nieces  were  thus  employed,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  assisted  by  Grace,  was  occupied  in  getting  things 
in  preparation  to  do  credit  to  the  baronet's  hospitality. 

The  second  week  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Moseley  was 
delighted  by  seeing  advance  upon  her  unexpectedly  through 
the  door  of  the  breakflist  parlor,  her  brother,  with  his  bride 
leaning  on  his  arm.  After  the  most  sincere  greetings  and 
congratulations,  Lady  Chatterton  cried  out  gayly, 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  I  am  determined  to 
banish  ceremony  between  us,  and  so,  instead  of  sending  you 
my  card,  have  come  myself  to  notify  you  of  my  arrival- 
Chatterton  would  not  suffer  me  even  to  swallow  my  break- 
fast, he  was  so  impatient  to  show  rae  off." 

"  You  are  placing  things  exactly  on  the  footing  I  wish 
to  see  ourselves  with  all  our  connections,"  replied  Lady 
Moseley,  kindly  ;  "  but  what  have  you  done  with  the  duke  ? 
is  he  not  in  your  train  ?  " 

"  Oh !  he  is  gone  to  Canterbury  with  George  Denbigh, 
madam,"  cried  the  lady,  shaking  her  head  reproachfully 
though  affectionately  at  Emily  ;  "  his  Grace  dislikes  London 
just  now  excessively,  he  says,  and  the  colonel  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  wife  on  regimental  business,  Derwent  was  good 
enough  to  keep  him  company  during  his  exile." 

"  And  Lady  Laura,  do  we  see  her  ? "  inquired  Lady 
Moseley. 

''  She  came  with.  us.  Pendeunyss  and  his  sister  follow 
immediately  ;  so,  my  dear  madam,  the  dramatis  personal 
will  all  be  on  the  stage  soon." 

Cards  and  visits  now  began  to  accumulate  on  the  Mose- 
leys,  and  their  time  no  longer  admitted  of  that  unfettered 
leisure  which  they  had  enjoyed  at  their  entrance  on  the 
scene.  Mrs.  Wilson,  for  herself  and  charge,  adopted  a  rule 
for  the  government  of  her  manner  of  living,  which  was 
consistent  with  her  duties.  They  mixed  in  general  society 
sparingly ;  and,  above  all,  they  rigidly  adhered  to  their 
obedience  to  the  injunction  which  commanded  them  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy ;  a  duty  of  no  trifling  difficulty 
to  perform  in  fashionable  society  in  the  city  of  London,  or 
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indeed,  in  any  other  place,  where  the  influence  of  fashion 
has  sup])lanted  the  laws  of  God. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  a  bigot ;  but  she  knew  and  per- 
formed her  duty  rigidly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do 
60.  It  would  have  been  misery  to  do  otherwise.  In  tho 
singleness  of  heart  and  deep  piety  of  her  niece,  she  had  a 
willing  pupil  to  her  system  of  morals,  and  a  rigid  follower 
of  her  religious  practices.  As  they  both  knew  that  tho 
temptations  to  go  astray  were  greater  in  town  than  in  the 
country,  they  kept  a  strict  guard  over  the  tendency  to  err, 
and  in  watchfulness  found  their  greatest  security. 

John  Moseley,  next  to  his  friends,  loved  his  bays  :  in- 
deed, if  the  aggregate  of  his  affections  for  these  and  Lady 
Herriefield  had  been  put  in  opposite  scales,  we  strongly 
suspect  the  side  of  the  horses  would  preponderate. 

One  Sunday,  soon  after  being  domesticated,  John,  who 
had  soberly  attended  morning  service  with  the  ladies,  came 
hito  a  little  room  where  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
family  were  assembled,  occupied  with  their  books,  in  search 
of  his  wife. 

Grace,  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  become  a  real 
member  of  that  church  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
and  had  entered,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ives  and  INIrs. 
Wilson,  into  an  observance  of  its  wholesome  ordinances. 
Grace  was  certainly  piously  inclined,  if  not  devout.  Her 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion  had  been  sensibly  awak- 
ened during  their  voyage  to  Lisbon ;  and  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  as  sincerely  disposed 
to  perform  her  duty  as  her  powers  admitted.  To  the  re- 
quest of  her  husband,  that  she  would  take  a  seat  iu  his 
phaeton  while  he  drove  her  round  the  park  once  or  twice, 
Grace  gave  a  mild  refusal,  by  saying,  — 

"It  is  Sunday,  my  dear  Moseley." 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  ?  "  cried  John,  gayly. 
"  There  will  bo  everybody  there,  and,  the  better  day,  the 
better  deed." 

Now,  Moseley,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  apply  this 
Bpeech  to  tho  case  before  them,  would  have  frankly  owaotl 
his  inability  ;   but  his  wife  did  not  make  tho  trial  :  she  wtu 
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contented  with  saying,  as  she   laid  dcwn  her  book  to  look 
on  a  face  she  so  tenderly  loved :  — 

"Ah  !  Moseley,  you  should  set  a  better  example  to 
those  below  you  in  life." 

"  I  wish  to  set  an  example,"  returned  her  husband,  with 
an  affectionate  smile,  "  to  all  above  as  well  as  below  me, 
ir.  order  that  they  may  find  out  the  path  to  happiness, 
by  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  model  of  a  wife  in  yourself, 
dear  Grace." 

As  this  was  uttered  with  a  sincerity  which  distinguished 
the  manner  of  Moseley,  his  wife  was  more  pleased  with 
the  compliment  than  she  would  have  been  willing  to  make 
known  ;  and  John  spoke  no  more  than  he  thought ;  for  a 
desire  to  show  his  handsome  wife  was  the  ruling  passion 
for  a  moment. 

The  husband  was  too  pressing,  and  the  wife  too  fond, 
not  to  yield  the  point ;  and  Grace  took  her  seat  in  the 
carriage  with  a  kind  of  half-formed  resolution  to  improve 
the  opportunity  by  a  discourse  on  serious  subjects  —  a 
resolution  which  terminated  as  all  others  do,  that  postpone 
one  duty  to  discharge  another  of  less  magnitude  ;  it  was 
forgotten. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  efforts  of 
John  to  prevail  on  his  wife  to  take  the  ride,  and  on  her 
leaving  the  room  to  comply  she  observed  to  Emily,  with 
whom  she  now  remained  alone,  — 

"  Here  is  a  consequence    of  a  difference    in    religious  • 
views  between  man  and  wife,  my  child  :  John,  in  place  of 
supporting  Grace  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  has  been 
the  actual  cause  of  her  going  astray." 

Emily  felt  the  force  of  her  aunt's  remark,  and  saw  its 
justice ;  yet  her  love  for  the  offender  induced  her  to 
Bay,— 

"John  will  not  lead  her  openly  astray,  for  he  has  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  religion,  and  this  offense  is  not  unpardon- 
able, dear  aunt." 

"The  offense  is  assuredly  not  unpardonable,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson,  "  and  to  infinite  mercy  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
18 ;  but  it  is  an  offense,  and  directiv   in  the   face  of  aa 
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express  ordinance  of  the  Lord;  it  is  even  throwing  off 
the  appearance  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  much 
less  observing  the  substance  of  the  commandment;  and  as 
to  John's  respect  for  holy  things  in  this  instance,  it  was 
injurious  to  his  wife.  Had  he  been  an  open  deist  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  act  in  suspicion  of  its  sinful- 
ness. Either  John  must  become  a  Christian,  or  I  am 
afraid  Grace  will  fall  from  her  undertaking." 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head  mournfully,  while  Emily 
otFered  up  a  silent  petition  that  the  first  might  speedily  be 
the  case. 

Lady  Laura  had  been  early  in  her  visit  to  the  Mose- 
leys  ;  and  as  Denbigh  hud  both  a  town  residence  and  a 
seat  in  parliament,  it  appeared  next  to  impossible  to  avoid 
meeting  him  or  to  requite  the  pressing  civilities  of  his 
wife  by  harsh  refusals,  that  might  prove  in  the  end  inju- 
rious to  themselves  by  creating  a  suspicion  that  resentment 
at  his  not  choosing  a  partner  from  amongst  them,  governed 
the  conduct  of  the  Moseleys  towards  a  man  to  whom  they 
were  under  such  a  heavy  obligation. 

Had  Sir  Edward  known  as  much  as  his  sister  and 
daughters  he  would  probably  have  discountenanced  the  ac- 
quaintance altogether  ;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
rest  of  her  friends  of  what  had  passed,  Mrs.  "Wilson  and 
Emily  had  not  only  the  assiduities  of  Lady  Laura  but  the 
wishes  of  their  own  family  to  contend  with,  and  conse- 
quently she  submitted  to  the  association  with  a  reluctance 
that  was  in  some  measure  counteracted  by  their  regard 
for  Lady  Laura,  and  by  compassion  for  her  abused  confi- 
dence. 

A  distant  connection  of  Lady  Moseley's  luul  managed 
to  collect  in  her  house  a  few  hundred  of  her  nominal 
friends,  and  as  she  had  been  particularly  attentive  in  call- 
ing in  person  on  her  venerable  relative,  Mr.  Benfield,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  out  of  respect  to  her  father's 
cousin,  or  perhaps  mindful  of  his  approaching  end,  and 
remembering  tliere  were  such  things  as  codicils  to  wills, 
the  old  man,  (lattercd  by  her  notice,  and  yot  too  gallant  to 
reject  the  favor  of  a  lady,  consented  to  accompany  thM 
rcmaiuder  of  the  family  on  the  occasion. 
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Most  of  their  acquaintances  were  there,  and  Lady 
Moseley  soon  found  herself  engaged  in  a  party  at  qua- 
drille, while  the  young  people  were  occupied  by  the  usual 
amusements  of  their  age  in  such  scenes.  Emily  alone 
feeling  but  little  desire  to  enter  into  the  gayety  of  general 
conversation  with  a  host  of  gentlemen  who  had  collected 
round  her  aunt  and  sisters,  offered  her  arm  to  Mr.  Ben- 
field,  on  seeing  him  manifest  a  disposition  to  take  a  closer 
view  of  the  company,  and  walked  away  with  him. 

They  wandered  from  room  to  room,  unconscious  of  the 
observation  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  man  in  the  costume 
of  Mr.  Benfield,  loaning  on  the  arm  of  so  young  and 
lovely  a  woman  an.  his  niece  ;  and  many  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  ridicule  admiration,  and  wonder  had  been  made, 
unnoticed  by  the  pair,  until  finding  the  crowd  rather  in- 
convenient to  her  companion,  Emily  gently  drew  him  into 
one  of  the  apartments  where  the  card-tables,  and  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  beauty,  made  room  less  difficult  to  be 
found. 

"  Ah  !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  wiping  hia 
face,  "  times  are  much  changed,  1  see,  since  my  youth. 
Then  you  would  see  no  such  throngs  assembled  in  so  small 
a  space  ;  gentlemen  shoving  ladies,  and  yes,  Emmy,"  con- 
tinued her  uncle  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  uttering 
something  dangerous,  "  the  ladies  themselves  shouldering 
the  men.  I  remember  at  a  drum  given  by  Lady  Gosford, 
that  although  I  may,  without  vanity,  say  I  was  one  of  the 
gallantest  men  in  the  rooms,  I  came  in  contact  with  but 
one  of  the  ladies  during  the  whole  evening,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  handing  the  Lady  Juliana  to  a  chair,  and  that," 
said  her  uncle,  stopping  short  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  was  occasioned  by  a  mischance  in  the  old 
duchess  in  rising  from  her  seat  when  she  had  taken  too 
much  strong  waters,  as  she  was  at  times  a  little  troubled 
with  a  pain  in  the  chest." 

Emily  smiled  at  the  casualty  of  her  Grace,  and  they 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  table  until  their  passage  was 
stopped  by  a  party  at  the  game  of  whist,  which,  by  its  in- 
congruous mixture  of  ages  and  character,  forcibly  drew 
her  Attention. 
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The  party  was  composed  of  a  young  man  of  five  or  six 
and  twenty,  who  threw  down  his  cards  in  careless  indiffer- 
ence, and  heedlessly  played  with  the  guineas  which  were 
laid  on  the  side  of  the  table  as  markers,  or  the  fruits  of  a 
former  victory  :  or  by  stealing  hasty  and  repeated  glances 
through  the  vista  of  the  tables  into  the  gayer  scenes  of 
the  adjoining  rooms,  proved  he  was  in  duresse,  and  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape  from  the  tedium 
of  cards  and  ugliness  to  the  life  of  conversation  and 
beauty. 

His  partner  was  a  woman  of  doubtful  age,  and  one 
whose  countenance  rather  indicated  that  the  uncertainty 
was  likely  to  continue  until  the  record  of  the  tomb-stone 
divulged  the  so  often  contested  circumstance  to  the  world. 
Her  eyes  also  wandered  to  the  gayer  scenes,  but  wiih  an 
expression  of  censoriousness  mingled  with  longings  ;  nor 
did  she  neglect  the  progress  of  the  game  as  frequently  as 
her  more  heedless  partner.  A  glance  thrown  on  the 
golden  pair  which  was  placed  between  her  and  her  neigh- 
bor on  her  right,  marked  the  importance  of  the  corner, 
and  as  she  shuffled  the  cards  she  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
abstraction  of  her  young  antagonist  with  a  sort  of  confi- 
dent satisfaction. 

Her  neighbor  on  the  right  was  a  man  of  sixty,  and  his 
vestments  announced  him  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary.  His 
intentness  on  the  game  proceeded  no  doubt  from  his  habits 
of  reflectioQ  ;  his  smile  at  success,  quite  possibly  from 
charity  to  his  neighbors  ;  his  frown  in  adversity  from  tlis- 
pleasure  at  the  triumphs  of  the  wicked,  for  such  in  his 
heart  he  had  set  down  Miss  "Wigram  to  be  ;  and  his  un- 
conquerable gravity  iu  the  employment  from  a  profound 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  holy  otfice. 

Tlie  fourth  performer  in  this  trial  of  memories  waa  an 
ancient  lady,  gayly  dressed,  and  intently  eager  on  the 
game.  Between  her  and  the  young  man  was  a  large  pile 
of  guineas,  which  appeared  to  bo  her  exclusive  property, 
from  which  she  repeatedly,  during  the  play,  tendered  ono 
to  his  acceptance  on  the  event  of  a  hand  or  a  trick,  and 
to  which  sh(>.  seldom  failed  from  inadvertence  to  add  hii 
mito,  coutributing  to  accumulate  the  pile. 
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*  Two  double  and  the  rub,  my  dear  doctor,"  exclaimed 
tho  senior  lady,  in  triumph.  "  Sir  William,  you  owe  me 
ten." 

The  money  was  paid  as  easily  as  it  had  been  won,  and 
the  dowager  proceeded  to  settle  some  bets  with  her  female 
antagonist. 

"  Two  more,  I  fancy,  ma'am,"  said  she,  closely  scanning 
the  contributions  of  the  maiden. 

"I  believe  it  is  right,  my  lady,"  was  the  answer,  with  a 
look  that  said  pretty  plainly,  that  or  nothing. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dear,  here  are  but  four  ;  and  yoa 
remember  two  on  the  corner,  and  four  on  the  points. 
Doctor,  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  couple  of  guineas  from 
Miss  Wigram's  store,  I  am  in  haste  to  get  to  the  countess's 
rout." 

The  doctor  was  coolly  helping  himself  from  the  said 
store,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  its  owner,  and  secretly 
exulting  in  his  own  judgment  in  requiring  the  stakes, 
when  the  maiden  replied  in  great  warmth, 

"  Your  ladyship  forgets  the  two  you  lost  to  me  at  Mrs. 
Howard's." 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake,  my  dear,  I  always  pay  as  I 
lose,"  cried  the  dowager,  with  great  spirit,  stretching  over 
the  table  and  helping  herself  to  the  disputed  money. 

Mr.  Benfield  and  Emily  had  stood  silent  spectators  of 
the  whole  scene,  the  latter  in  astonishment  to  meet  such 
manners  in  such  society,  and  the  former  under  feelings  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  describe  ;  for  in  the  face  of  the 
dowager,  which  was  inflamed  partly  from  passion  and  more 
from  high  living,  he  recognized  the  remains  of  his  Lady 
Juliana,  now  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Haverford. 

"  Emmy,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  heavy-drawn 
sigh,  as  if  awaking  from  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  "  we 
will  go." 

The  phantom  of  forty  years  had  vanished  before  the 
:ruth ;  and  the  fancies  of  retirement,  simplicity,  and  a 
diseased  imagination  yielded  to  the  influence  of  life  and 
oorsanoU'seDse. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

With  Harriet,  now  closely  connected  with  tbem  by  mar- 
riage as  well  as  attachment,  the  baronet's  family  maintained 
a  most  friendly  intercourse  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Emily, 
a  prodigious  favorite  with  her  new  cousin,  consented  to 
pass  a  day  soberly  with  her  during  an  excursion  of  her 
husband  to  Windsor  on  business  connected  with  his  station. 
They  had,  accordingly,  driven  round  to  an  early  breakfast ; 
and  Chatterton,  after  politely  regretting  his  loss,  and  thank- 
ing them  for  their  consideration  for  his  wife,  made  his 
bow. 

Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  had  brought  the  baron  a  very 
substantial  addition  to  his  fortune  ;  and  as  his  sisters  were 
both  provided  for  by  ample  settlements,  the  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses which  had  existed  a  twelvemonth  before  had  been 
entirely  removed.  Chatterton's  income  was  now  large,  his 
demands  upon  it  small,  and  he  kept  up  an  establishment  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  both  husband  and  wife. 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  cried  the  hostess,  twirling  her  cup  a3 
she  followed  with  her  eyes  the  retreating  figure  of  her  hus- 
band at  the  door,  "  I  am  about  to  take  up  the  trade  of  Mis3 
Harris,  and  become  a  match-maker." 

"  Not  on  your  own  behalf  so  soon,  surely,"  rejoined  tho 
widow. 

"  Ob  no,  my  fortune  is  made  for  life,  or  not  at  all,"  con- 
tinued the  other  gayly  ;  "  but  in  behalf  of  our  little  friend 
Emily  here." 

"Me!"  cried  Emily,  starting  from  a  reverie,  in  which 
Ika  yrospect  of  happiness  to  Lady  Laura  was  tho  subject ; 
'you  are  very   good,   Harriet;  for    whom  do  you  iutoud 

IxiO  ?  " 

"  Whom  !   Who  is  good  enough  for  you,  but  my  oouin 
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Pendennyss?  Ah!"  she  cried,  laughing,  as  she  caught 
Emily  by  the  hand,  "  Derwent  and  myself  both  settled  the 
matter  long  since,  and  I  know  you  will  yield  when  you 
come  to  know  him." 

"  The  duke !  "  cried  the  other,  with  a  surprise  and  inno- 
cence that  immediately  brought  a  blush  of  the  brightest  ver- 
milion into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  the  duke,"  said  Lady  Chatterton  :  "  you  may 
think  it  odd  for  a  discarded  lover  to  dispose  of  his  mistress 
BO  soon,  but  both  our  hearts  are  set  upon  it.  The  earl 
arrived  last  night,  and  this  day  he  and  iiis  sister  dine  with 
us  in  a  sober  way :  now,  my  dear  madam,"  turning  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  "have  I  not  prepared  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Surprise  indeed,"  said  the  widow,  excessively  gratified 
at  the  probable  termination  to  her  anxieties  for  this  meet- 
ing ;  "  but  where  are  they  from  ?  " 

"  From  Northamptonshire,  where  the  earl  has  already 
purchased  a  residence,  I  understand,  and  in  your  neighbor- 
hood too ;  so,  you  perceive,  he  at  least  begins  to  think  of 
the  thing." 

"  A  certain  evidence,  truly,"  cried  Emily,  "  his  having 
purchased  the  house.  But  was  he  without  a  residence,  that 
he  bought  the  deanery  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  he  has  a  palace  in  town,  and  three  seats  in 
the  country ;  but  none  in  Northamptonshire  but  this,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  laugh.  "  To  own  the  truth,  he  did  offer  to 
let  George  Denbigh  have  it  for  the  next  summer,  but  the 
colonel  chose  to  be  nearer  Eltringham  ;  and  I  take  it,  it  was 
only  a  ruse  in  the  earl  to  cloak  his  own  designs.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  we  trumpeted  your  praises  to  him  inces- 
B&iitiy  in  Westmoreland." 

"  A  id  is  Colonel  Denbigh  in  town  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
stealing  an  anxious  glance  towards  her  niece,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  sensibly  changed  color. 

"  Oh,  jes  !  and  Laura  is  as  happy  —  as  happy  —  as  my- 
self,'' said  Lady  Chatterton,  with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks,  as 
Bhe  attended  to  the  request  of  her  housekeeper,  and  loft;  tb-e 
room. 
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Her  guests  sat  in  silence,  occupied  with  their  own  re- 
flections, while  they  heard  a  summons  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  It  was  opened,  and  footsteps  approached  the  door 
of  their  own  room.  It  was  pushed  partly  open,  as  a  voice 
on  the  other  side  said,  speaking  to  a  servant  without, — 

"Very  well.  Do  not  disturb  your  lady,  I  am  in  no 
haste." 

At  the  sound  of  its  well  known  tones,  both  the  ladie* 
almost  sprang  from  their  seats.  Here  could  be  no  resem- 
blance, and  a  moment  removed  their  doubts.  The  speaker 
entered.     It  was  Denbigh. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  fixed  as  a  statue.  It  was  ev- 
ident the  surprise  was  mutual.  His  face  was  pale  as  death, 
and  then  instantly  was  succeeded  by  a  glow  of  fire.  Ap- 
proaching them,  he  paid  his  compliments  with  great  earn- 
estness, and  in  a  voice  in  which  his  softest  tones  prepon- 
derated. 

"  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  to  be  so  fortunate  in  again 
meeting  with  such  friends,  and  so  unexpectedly." 

Mrs.  "Wilson  bowed  in  silence  to  his  compliment,  and 
Emily,  pale  as  himself,  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the 
carpet,  without  daring  to  trust  her  voice  with  an  attempt  to 
speak. 

After  struggling  with  his  mortified  feelings  for  a  moment, 
Denbigh  rose  from  the  chair  he  had  taken,  and  drawing 
near  the  sofa  on  which  the  ladies  were  placed,  exclaimed 
with  fervor,  — 

"  Tell  me,  dear  madam,  lovely,  too  lovely  Miss  Moseley, 
has  one  act  of  folly,  of  wickedness  if  you  please,  lost  mo 
your  good  opinion  forever?  Derwent  had  given  me  hopes 
that  you  yet  retained  some  esteem  for  my  character,  low- 
ered, as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  in  my  own  estimation." 

"  The  Duke  of  Derwent  ?  Mr.  Denbigh  !  " 

"  Do  not,  do  not  use  a  name,  dear  madam,  almost  hate- 
ful to  me,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  If,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  "  you  have  made  your 
own  name  disreputable,  I  can  only  regret  it,  but"  — 

"  Call  mo  by  my  title  —  oh  !  do  not  remind  me  of  in^ 
Colly ;  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  from  you." 
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"  Your  title  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  cry  of 
wonder,  and  Emily  turned  on  him  a  face  in  which  the 
flashes  of  color  and  succeeding  paleness  were  as  quick, 
and  almost  as  vivid,  as  the  glow  of  lightning.  He  caught 
their  astonishment  in  equal  surprise. 

"  How  is  this  ?  some  dreadful  mistake,  of  which  I  am 
yet  in  ignorance,"  he  cried,  taking  the  unresisting  hand  of 
IMrs.  Wilson,  and  pressing  it  with  warmth  between  both 
his  own,  as  he  added,  "  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense." 

"  For  the  sake  of  truth,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
this  suffering  innocent,  say,  in  sincerity,  who  and  what  you 
are,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  in  a  solemn  voice,  gazing  on  him 
in  dread  of  his  reply. 

Still  retaining  her  hand,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  be- 
fore her,  as  he  answered,  — 

"  I  am  the  pupil,  the  child  of  your  late  husband,  the 
companion  of  his  dangers,  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and 
griefs,  and  would  I  could  add,  the  friend  of  his  widow.  I 
am  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  head  dropped  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
kneeling  youth,  her  arms  were  thrown  in  fervor  around  his 
neck,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  For  a  moment, 
both  were  absorbed  in  their  own  feelings ;  but  a  cry 
from  Pendennyss  aroused  the  aunt  to  the  situation  of  her 
niece. 

Emily  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  sofa.     ' 

An  hour  elapsed  before  her  engagements  admitted  of 
the  return  of  Lady  Chatterton  to  the  breakfast  parlor, 
where  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  breakfast  equipage 
yet  standing,  and  her  cousin  the  Cdrl.  Looking  from  one 
to  the  other  in  surprise,  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  Very  sociable,  upon  my  word ;  how  long  has  your 
lordship  honored  my  house  with  your  presence,  and  have 
you  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  yourself  to  Mrs.  W'l- 
8on  and  Miss  Moseley  ?  " 

"  Sociability  and  ease  are  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I 
have  been  here  an  hour,  my  dear  coz,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  myself  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss 
Moseley,"  replied  the  earl  gravely,  although  a  smile  of 
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meaning  lighted  his  handsome  features  as  he  uttered  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  was  returned  by  Emily 
with  a  look  of  archness  and  pleasure  that  would  ha\e 
graced  her  happiest  moments  of  juvenile  joy. 

There  was  such  an  interchange  of  looks,  and  such  a 
visible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  her  guests,  that  it 
could  not  but  attract  the  notice  of  Lady  Chatterton.  Af- 
ter listening  to  the  conversation  between  them  for  some 
time  in  silence,  and  wondering  what  could  have  wrought 
to  sudden  a  change  below  stairs,  she  broke  forth  with  say- 
ing, -— 

"  Upon  ray  word,  you  are  an  incomprehensible  party  to 
me.  I  left  you  ladies  alone,  and  find  a  gentleman  with 
you.  I  left  you  grave,  if  not  melancholy,  and  find  you  all 
life  and  gayety.  I  find  you  with  a  stranger,  and  you  talk 
with  him  about  walks,  and  rides,  and  scenes,  and  acquaint- 
ances. Will  you,  madam,  or  you,  my  lord,  be  so  kind  as 
to  explain  these  seeming  inconsistencies  ?  " 

"  No,"  cried  the  earl,  "  to  punish  your  curiosity,  I  will 
keep  you  in  ignorance  ;  but  Marian  is  in  waiting  for  me 
at  your  neighbor's,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  I  must  hasten  to  her 
—  you  will  see  us  both  by  five."  Rising  from  his  seat  he 
took  the  offered  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips.  To  Emily  he  also  extended  his  hand,  and  re- 
ceived hers  in  return,  though  with  a  face  suffused  with 
the  color  of  the  rose.  Pendennyss  held  it  to  his  heart  for 
a  moment  with  fervor,  and  kissing  it,  precipitately  left  the 
room.  Emily  concealed  her  face  with  her  hands,  and, 
dissolving  in  tears,  sought  the  retirement  of  an  adjoining 
apartment. 

All  these  unaccountable  movements  filled  Lady  Chat- 
tel ton  with  amazement,  that  would  have  been  too  painful 
for  further  endurance  ;  and  Mrs.  AVilsou,  knowing  that 
further  concealment  with  so  near  a  connection  would  bo 
imposoible,  if  not  unnecessary,  entered  into  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  earl's  masquerade  (although  ignorant  her- 
eelf  of  its  cause,  or  of  the  means  of  supporting  it),  and 
his  present  relation  with  her  niece. 

*'  I  declarg  it  is  provoking,"  cried  Lady  Chatterton,  witi 
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It  lear  in  her  eye,  "  to  have  such  ingenious  plans  as  Der- 
went  and  I  had  made  lost  from  the  want  of  necessity  in 
putting  them  in  force.  Your  demure  niece  has  deceived  us 
all  handsomely  ;  and  my  rigid  cousin,  too  —  I  will  rate 
him  soundly  for  his  deception." 

"  I  believe  he  already  repents  sincerely  of  his  having 
practiced  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  and  is  sufficiently  pun- 
ished for  his  error  by  its  consequences.  A  life  of  misery 
for  four  months  is  a  serious  penalty  to  a  lover." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  "  I  am  afraid  his  jiunishment  was 
not  confined  to  himself  alone  :  he  has  made  others  suffer 
from  his  misconduct.  I  will  rate  him  famouslj"^,  iepend 
upon  it  I  will." 

If  anything,  the  interest  felt  by  Lady  Chatterton  for 
her  friend  was  increased  by  this  discovery  of  the  affections 
of  Pendennyss,  and  a  few  hours  were  i^assed  by  the  three, 
in  we  will  not  say  sober  delight,  for  transport  would  be  a 
better  word.  Lady  Chatterton  frankly  declared  that  she 
would  rather  see  Emily  the  wife  of  the  earl  than  of  her 
brother,  for  he  alone  was  good  enough  for  her ;  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  felt  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  in  the  completion  of 
her  most  sanguine  wishes,  that  neither  her  years,  her  phil- 
osophy, nor  even  her  religion,  could  entirely  restrain.  The 
face  of  Emily  was  a  continued  blush,  her  eye  sparkled 
with  the  lustre  of  renewed  hope,  and  her  bosom  was  heav- 
ing with  the  purest  emotions  of  happiness. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  rattling  of  wheels  announced 
the  approach  of  the  earl  and  his  sister. 

Pendennyss  came  into  the  room  with  a  young  woman 
of  great  personal  beauty  and  extremely  feminine  manners, 
leaning  on  his  arm.  He  first  announced  her  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son as  his  sister,  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  who  received  her 
wiih  a  frank  cordiality  that  made  them  instantly  acquainted. 
Emily,  although  confiding  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the 
iruth  and  worth  of  her  lover,  had  felt  an  inexplicable  sen- 
sation of  pleasure,  as  she  heard  the  earl  speak  of  his  sis- 
ter by  the  name  of  Marian ;  love  is  such  an  unquiet,  and 
generally  such  an  engrossing  passion,  that  few  avoid  unnec- 
essary uneasiness  while  under  its  influence,  unless  so  sit 
oatcd  as  to  enjoy  a  mutual  confidence. 
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As  lljis  once  so  formidable  Marian  approached  to  salute 
her  witli  an  extended  hand,  Emily  rose,  with  a  face  illu- 
mined with  pleasure,  to  receive  her.  Marian  viewed  her 
for  a  moment  intently,  and  folding  her  arms  around  hor, 
whispered  softly  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  — 

"  My  sister,  my  only  sister." 

Our  heroine  was  affected  to  tears,  and  Pendennyss  gently 
separating  the  two  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  they  soon 
became  calm. 

Lady  Marian  was  extremely  like  her  brother,  and  had  a 
family  resemblance  to  her  cousin  Harriet ;  but  her  manners 
were  softer  and  more  retiring,  and  she  had  a  slight  tinge  of 
a  settled  melancholy.  When  her  brother  spoke  she  was 
generally  silent,  not  in  fear,  but  in  love.  She  evidently 
regarded  him  amongst  the  first  of  human  beings,  and  all  her 
'ove  was  amply  returned. 

Both  the  aunt  and  niece  studied  the  manners  of  the  earl 
closely,  and  found  several  shades  of  distinction  between 
what  he  was  and  what  he  had  been.  He  was  now  the  per- 
fect man  of  the  world,  without  having  lost  the  frank  sin- 
cerity which  caused  you  to  believe  all  lie  said.  Had  Pen- 
dennyss once  told  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his  natural  air  and 
manner,  "lam  innocent,"  she  would  have  believed  him, 
and  an  earlier  investigation  would  have  saved  them  months 
of  misery  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  his  deception  had  op- 
pressed him  with  the  curse  of  the  wicked. 

Pendennyss  had  lost  that  air  of  embarrassment  and 
alarm  which  had  so  often  startled  the  aunt,  even  in  her 
hours  of  greatest  confidence,  and  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  awkwardness  of  disguise.  But  ho  retained  his  soft- 
ness, his  respect,  his  modest  ditlidonce  of  his  opinions,  al- 
though somewliat  corrected  now  by  his  acknowledged  cxpe- 
r'.ance  and  acquaintance  with  man. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thoujjht  these  decided  trifliuij  alterations  in 
tinnner  were  improvements ;  but  it  required  some  days 
and  a  few  tender  speeches  to  reconcile  Emily  to  any  change 
in  the  appearance  of  Denbigh. 

Lady  Marian  had  ordered  her  carriage  early,  as  she  had 
aot  anticipated  the  pleasure  she  found,  and  was  engaged  to 
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Bccompany  her  cousin,  Lady  Laura,  to  a  fashionable  rout 
that  evening.  Unwilling  to  be  torn  from  his  newly  found 
friends,  the  earl  proposed  that  the  three  ladies  should  ac- 
company his  sister  to  Annerdale  House,  and  then  accept 
himself  as  an  escort  to  their  own  residence.  To  this  Har- 
riet assented,  and  leaving  a  message  for  Chatterton,  tliey 
entered  the  coach  of  Marian,  and  Pendennyss,  mounting 
the  dickey,  drove  off. 

Annerdale  House  was  amongst  the  best  edifices  of  Lon- 
don. It  had  been  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  and 
Emily  for  a  moment  felt,  as  she  went  through  its  splendid 
apartments,  that  it  threw  a  chill  around  her  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  figure  of  Pendennyss  by  her  side  reconciled 
her  to  a  magnificence  she  had  been  unused  to,  which  looked 
the  lord  indeed  ;  but  with  so  much  modesty  and  softness, 
and  so  much  attention  to  herself,  that  before  she  left  the 
house,  Emily  began  to  think  it  very  possible  to  enjoy  hap- 
piness even  in  the  lap  of  splendor. 

The  names  of  Colonel  Denbigh  and  Lady  Laura  were 
soon  announced,  and  this  formidable  gentleman  made  hia 
appearance.  He  resembled  Pendennyss  more  than  even 
the  duke,  and  appeared  about  the  same  age. 

Mrs.  Wilson  soon  saw  that  she  had  no  grounds  for  pity- 
ing Lady  Laura.  The  colonel  was  a  polished,  elegant  man, 
>»f  evident  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  ap- 
parently devoted  to  his  wife.  He  was  called  George  fre- 
quently by  all  his  relatives,  and  he,  not  unfrequently,  used 
the  same  term  himself  in  speaking  to  the  earl.  Something 
was  said  of  a  much  admired  bust,  and  the  doors  of  a  largo 
librai'y  were  opened  to  view  it.  Emily  was  running  over 
the  backs  of  a  case  of  books,  until  her  eye  rested  on  one  ; 
and  half  smiling  and  blushing  she  turned  to  Pendennyss, 
who  watched  every  movement,  as  she  said,  playfully,—- 

"  Pity  me,  my  lord,  and  lend  me  this  volume." 

"  What  is  it  you  read  ? "  he  asked,  as  he  bowed  hia 
theerful  assent. 

But  Emily  hid  the  book  in  her  handkerchief.  Pen- 
dennyss noticing  an  unwillingness,  though  an  extremely 
playful  one,  to  let  him  into  tho  secret,  examined  the  CftcS* 
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and  perceiving  her  motive,  smiled,  as  ho  took  down  an. 
other  volume  aud  said,  — 

"  I  am  not  an  Irish,  but  an  English  peer,  Emily.  Yoa 
had  the  wrong  volume." 

Emily  laughed,  with  deeper  blushes,  when  she  found  her 
wishes  detected,  while  the  earl,  opening  the  volume  he  heLl 
—  the  first  of  Debrett's  Peerage  —  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  the  article  concerning  his  own  family,  and  said  to  Mrs. 
AVilson,  who  had  joined  them  at  the  instant,  — 

"  To-morrow,  dear  madam,  I  shall  beg  your  attention  to 
a  melancholy  tale,  and  which  may,  in  some  slight  degree, 
extenuate  the  offense  I  was  guilty  of  in  assuming,  or  rather 
in  maintaining  an  accidental  disguise." 

As  he  ended,  he  went  to  the  others,  to  draw  off  their 
attention,  while  Emily  and  her  aunt  examined  the  para- 
graph.    It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  George  Denbigh  —  Earl  of  Peudennyss  —  and  Baron 
Luniley,  of  Lumley  Castle  —  Baron  Pendeunyss  —  Beau- 
maris, and  Fitzwalter,  born  ,  of ,  in  the  year  of 

;  a  bachelor."     The  list  of  earls  and  nobles  occupied 

several  pages,  but  the  closing  article  was  as  follows:  — 

"  George,  the  twenty-first  carl,  succeeded  his  mother 
Marian,  late  Countess  of  Peudennyss,  in  her  own  right, 
being  born  of  her  marriage  with  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,  a 
cousin-german  to  Frederick  the  ninth  Duke  of  Derwent." 

"  Heir  apparent.  The  titles  being  to  heirs  general,  will 
descend  to  his  lordship's  sister,  Lady  IMariau  Denbigh, 
should  the  present  earl  die  without  lawful  issue." 

As  much  of  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  our  tale  is 
involved  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  relate  in  our  own  language,  what  Pendennyss  made  iiis 
friends  acquainted  with  at  different  times,  and  in  a  mauMT 
•citable  to  the  subject  and  his  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  that  war  wliich  lost  this  country  tho 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  her  American  colonies,  that 
a  fleet  of  ships  were  returning  from  their  service  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  New  World,  to  seek  for  their  worn  out 
and  battered  hulks,  and  equally  weakened  crews,  the  re- 
pairs and  comforts  of  England  and  home. 

The  latter  word,  to  the  mariner  the  most  endearing  of 
all  sounds,  had,  as  it  were,  drawn  together  by  instinct  a 
group  of  sailors  on  the  forecastle  of  the  proudest  ship  of 
the  squadron,  who  gazed  with  varied  emotions  on  the  land 
which  gave  them  birth,  but  with  one  common  feeling  of  joy 
that  the  day  of  attaining  it  was  at  length  arrived. 

The  water  curled  from  the  bows  of  this  castle  of  the 
ocean,  in  increasing  waves  and  growing  murmurs,  that  at 
times  drew  the  attention  of  the  veteran  tar  to  their  quick- 
ening progress,  and  having  cheered  his  heart  with  the  sight, 
he  cast  his  experienced  eye  in  silence  on  the  swelling  sails, 
to  see  if  nothing  more  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  country. 

Hundreds  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  hundreds  of  hearts  were  beating  in  that  one  vessel  with 
the  awakening  delights  of  domestic  love  and  renewed  afFec- 
tions ;  but  no  tongue  broke  the  disciplined  silence  of  the 
ghip  into  sounds  that  overcame  the  propitious  ripple  of  the 
water. 

On  the  highest  summit  of  their  towering  mnst  floated  a 
Moall  blue  flag,  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  beneatli  it 
paced  a  man  to  and  fro  the  deck,  who  was  abandoned  by 
his  interiors  to  his  more  elevated  rank.  His  square-built 
form  and  careworn  features,  which  had  lost  the  brilliancy 
of  an  English  complexion,  and  hair  whitened  prematurely, 
22 
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spoke  of  bodily  vigor,  and  arduous  services  which  had  j)Ut 
that  vigor  to  the  severest  trials. 

At  each  turn  of  his  walk,  as  he  faced  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  a  lurking  smile  stole  over  his  sun-burnt  features, 
and  then  a  glance  of  his  eye  would  scan  the  progress  of  the 
far-stretched  squadron  which  obeyed  his  orders,  and  which 
he  was  now  returning  to  his  superiors,  undiminished  in 
numbers,  and  proud  with  victory. 

By  himself  stood  an  officer  in  a  uniform  differing  from 
all  around  him.  His  figure  was  small,  his  eye  restless, 
quick,  and  piercing,  and  bent  on  those  shores  to  which  he 
was  unwillingly  advancing,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  mor- 
tification, that  showed  him  the  late  commander  of  those  ves- 
sels around  them,  which,  by  displaying  their  double  flags, 
manifested  to  the  eye  of  the  seaman  a  recent  change  of 
masters. 

Occasionally  the  conqueror  would  stop,  and  by  some  ef- 
fort of  well  meant,  but  rather  uncouth  civility,  endeavor  to 
soften  the  hours  of  captivity ;  efforts  which  were  received 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  most  punctilious  etiquette,  but  a 
restraint  which  showed  that  they  were  unwelcome. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unlucky  moment  that  had  oc- 
curred within  the  two  mouths  of  their  association,  for  an 
exchanjje  of  their  better  feelings.  The  honest  heart  of  the 
English  tar  dilated  with  ill-concealed  delight  at  his  ap- 
proach to  the  termination  of  labors  performed  with  credit 
and  honor,  and  his  smilos  and  good  humor,  which  partly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  friend,  were 
daggers  to  tlie  heart  of  his  discomfited  rival. 

A  third  personage  now  appeared  from  the  cabin  of  the 
vessel,  and  approached  the  spot  where  the  adverse  admirals 
at  the  moment  were  engaged  in  one  of  these  constrained 
conferences. 

Tlie  appearance  and  dress  of  this  gentleman  differo  I 
widely  from  the  two  just  described.  lie  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  digiiitied ;  he  was  a  soldier,  and  clearly  of  high  rank, 
Iliy  carefully  dressed  hair  concealed  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  on  th*)  quarter-deck  of  a  first-rate  his  attire  and  mau 
nora  were  suited  to  a  field-dn,y  in  the  park. 
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"  I  really  insist,  monsieur,"  cried  the  admiral,  good- 
naturedly,  "  that  you  shall  take  part  of  my  chaise  to  Lon- 
don. You  are  a  stranger,  and  it  will  help  to  keep  up  your 
Bpirits  by  the  way." 

"You  are  very  good,  Monsieur  Howell,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  polite  bow  and  forced  smile,  misconstru- 
ing ill-judged  benevolence  into  a  wish  for  his  person  to 
grace  a  triumph,  "  but  I  have  accepted  the  offer  Monsieur 
le  General  Denbigh  was  so  good  as  to  make  me." 

"  The  comte  is  engaged  to  me,  Howell,"  said  the  general, 
with  a  courtly  smUe,  "  and,  indeed,  you  must  leave  the  ship 
to-night,  or  as  soon  as  we  anchor.  But  I  shall  take  day- 
light and  to-morrow." 

"Well,  well,  Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  other,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  pleasure  as  he  viewed  the  increasing  power 
of  the  wind,  "  only  make  yourselves  happy,  and  I  am  con- 
tented." 

A  few  hours  intervened  before  they  reached  the  Bay  of 
Plymouth,  and  round  the  table,  after  their  dinner,  were 
seated  the  general  and  English  admiral.  The  comte,  under 
the  pretense  of  preparing  his  things  for  a  removal,  had 
retired  to  his  apartment  to  conceal  his  feelings ;  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  was  above,  superintending  the  approach 
of  the  vessel  to  her  anchorage.  Two  or  three  well  emptied 
bottles  of  wine  yet  remained  ;  but  as  the  healths  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  been  propitiated 
from  their  contents,  with  a  polite  remembrance  of  Louis 
KVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  from  General  Denbigh,  neither 
of  the  superiors  was  much  inclined  for  action. 

"  Is  the  Thunderer  in  her  station  ?  "  said  the  admiral  to 
the  signal  lieutenant,  who  at  that  moment  came  below  with 
a  report. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  has  answered." 

"  Very  well ;  make  the  signal  to  prejiare  to  anchor." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"  And  here,  Bennet,"  to  the  retiring  lieutenant,  "  c&ll 
the  transports  all  in  shore  of  us." 

"Three  hundred  and  eighty-fotir,  sir,"  said  the  officsi' 
lookinj^  at  bis  signal-book. 
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The  admiral  cast  his  eye  at  the  book,  and  nodded  an 
assent. 

"  And  let  the  Mermaid  —  Flora  —  Weasel  —  Bruiser, 
and  all  the  sloops  lie  well  off,  until  we  have  landed  tha 
Boldiers :  the  pilot  says  the  channel  is  full  of  luggers,  and 
Jonathan  has  grown  very  saucy." 

The  lieutenant  made  a  complying  bow,  and  was  retiring 
to  execute  these  orders,  as  Admiral  Howell,  taking  up  a 
bottle  not  yet  entirely  deserted  by  its  former  tenant,  cried 
stoutly,  "  Here,  Bennet  —  I  forgot  —  take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
drink  success  to  ourselves,  and  defeat  to  the  French  all  over 
tho  world." 

The  general  pointed  significantly  to  the  adjoining  cabin 
of  the  French  admiral,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  lips 
for  silence. 

*'  Oh ! "  -cried  Admiral  Howell,  recollecting  himself,  con- 
tinuing in  a  whisper,  "  you  can  drink  it  in  your  heart,  not- 
withstanding." 

The  signal  officer  nodded,  and  drank  the  liquor.  As  ho 
smacked  his  lips  while  going  on  deck,  he  thought  to  himself, 
these  nabobs  drink  famous  good  wine. 

Although  the  feelings  of  General  Denbigh  were  under 
much  more  command  and  disciplined  obedience  than  those 
of  his  friend,  yet  was  he  too  unusually  elated  with  his  re- 
turn to  home  and  expected  honors.  If  the  admiral  had 
captured  a  fleet,  he  had  taken  an  island ;  and  hand  in  hand 
they  had  cooperated  in  unusual  harmony  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  an  arduous  campaign.  This  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance was  owing  to  their  personal  friendship.  From 
their  youth  they  had  been  companions,  and  although  of 
very  different  characters  and  habits,  chance  had  cemented 
their  intimacy  in  more  advanced  life.  While  in  subordi- 
nate stations,  they  had  been  associated  together  in  service ; 
and  the  general  and  admiral,  in  command  of  an  army  and 
fleet,  had  once  before  returned  to  Kiiglaud  with  less  re- 
nown, as  a  colonel  and  a  captain  of  a  frigate.  Tiie  groat 
family  influence  of  the  soldier,  with  the  known  circumstauoo 
of  their  harmony,  had  procured  them  this  later  command, 
and  home,  with  its  comforts  and  rewards,  was  closo  bcfura 
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them.     Pouring  out  a  glass  of  madeira,  the  general,  who 

always  calculated  what  he  said,  exclaimed,  — 

"  Peter,  we  have  been  friends  from  boys." 

"  To  be  sure  we  have,"  said  the  admiral,  looking  up  in  a 
little  surprise  at  this  unexpected  commencement,  "  and  it 
will  not  be  my  fault  it  we  do  not  die  such,  Frederick." 

Dying  was  a  subject  the  general  did  not  much  delight  !o, 
although  of  conspicuous  courage  in  the  field  ;  a  vi  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  more  important  purpose  — 

"  I  could  never  find,  although  I  have  looked  over  our 
family  tree  so  often,  that  we  are  in  any  manner  related, 
Howell." 

"  I  believe  it  is  too  late  to  mend  that  matter  now,"  said 
the  admiral,  musing. 

"  Why  no  —  hem  —  I  think  not,  Howell ;  take  a  glass 
of  this  burgundy." 

The  admiral  shook  his  head  with  a  stubborn  resolution 
to  taste  nothing  French,  but  he  helped  himself  to  a  boun- 
tiful stock  of  madeira,  as  he  replied  — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  bring  it  about  this 
time  of  day,  Denbigh." 

"  How  much  money  will  you  be  able  to  give  that  girl  of 
yours,  Peter  ?  "  said  his  friend,  evading  the  point. 

"  Forty  thousand  down,  my  good  fellow,  and  as  much 
more  when  I  die,"  cried  the  open-hearted  sailor,  with  a  nod 
of  exultation. 

"  George,  my  youngest  son,  will  not  be  rich  —  but 
Francis  will  be  a  duke,  and  have  a  noble  estate ;  yet,"  said 
the  general,  meditating,  "he  is  so  unhappy  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  uncouth  in  his  manners,  I  cannot  think  of  offering 
him  to  your  daughter  as  a  husband." 

"Isabel  shall  marry  a  good-natured  man,  like  myself,  or 
uot  at  all,"  said  the  admiral,  positively,  but  not  in  the  least 
suspecting  the  drift  of  his  friend,  who  was  influenced  by 
anything  but  a  regard  for  the  lady's  happiness. 

Francis,  his  first  born,  was,  in  truth,  as  he  had  described  ; 
but  his  governing  wish  was  to  provide  for  his  favorite 
George.  Dukes  could  never  want  wives,  but  unportioned 
captains  in  the  guards  might, 
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"  George  is  one  of  the  best  tempers  in  the  world,"  said 
his  father,  with  strong  feeling,  "  and  the  delight  of  us  all. 
I  could  wish  he  had  been  the  heir  to  the  family  houors." 

"  That  it  is  certainly  too  late  to  help,"  cried  the  admiral, 
wondering  if  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  could  devise  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  too. 

"  Too  late,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
*■  but  Howell,  what  say  you  to  matching  Isabel  with  my 
favorite  George?" 

"  Denbigh,"  cried  the  sailor,  eying  him  keenly,  "  Isabel 
is  my  only  child,  and  a  dutiful,  good  girl ;  one  that  will 
obey  orders  if  she  breaks  owners,  as  we  sailors  say.  Now 
I  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  a  seaman,  when  a  proper 
man  came  athwart  my  course ;  yet  your  son  is  a  soldier, 
and  that  is  next  to  being  in  the  navy;  if-so-be  you  had 
made  him  come  aboard  me,  when  I  wanted  you  to,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  at  all ;  however,  when  occa- 
sion offers,  I  will  overhaul  the  lad,  and  if  I  find  him 
staunch  he  may  turn  in  with  Bell  and  welcome.'' 

This  was  uttered  in  perfect  simplicity,  and  with  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  offense,  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  a 
soliloquy  ;  so  the  general,  greatly  encouraged,  was  about  to 
push  the  point,  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  their  own  ship. 
"  There's  some  of  them  lubberly  transports  won't  mind 
our  signals  ;  they  have  had  these  soldiers  so  long  on  board, 
they  get  as  clumsy  as  the  red-coats  themselves,"  mut- 
tered the  admiral,  hastening  on  deck  to  enforce  his  com- 
mands. 

A  shot  or  two,  sent  significantly  in  the  direction  of  the 
wanderers,  but  so  as  not  to  hit  them,  restored  order ;  and 
within  an  hour  forty  line-of-battle  ships  and  a  hundred 
transports  were  disposed  in  the  best  manner  for  conven- 
ience and  safety. 

On  their  presentation  to  their  sovereign,  both  veterana 
were  embellished  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath ;  and  as 
their  exploits  filled  the  mouths  of  the  newsmongers,  and 
the  columns  of  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  the  new 
knights  began  to  think  more  seriously  of  building  a  monu- 
ment to  their  victories,  in  a  union  between  thoir  chilUrou* 
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Tlie  aduiiral,  however,  determined  to  do  nothing  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  he  demanded  a  scrutiny. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  duke  ? "  exclaimed 
he,  one  day,  when  his  friend  had  introduced  the  point 
with  a  view  to  a  final  arrangement.  "  Bell  has  good  blood 
in  her  veins  —  is  a  tight  built  little  vessel  —  clean  heeled 
and  trim,  and  would  make  as  good  a  duchess  as  the  best 
of  them ;  so,  Denbigh,  I  will  begin  by  taking  a  eurvey  of 
the  senior." 

To  this  the  general  had  no  objection,  as  he  well  knew 
that  Francis  would  be  wide  of  pleasing  the  tastes  of  an 
open-hearted,  simple  man,  like  the  sailor.  They  met,  ac- 
cordingly, for  what  the  general  facetiously  called  the  re- 
view, and  what  the  admiral  innocently  termed  his  survey, 
at  the  house  of  the  former,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

Francis  Denbigh  was  about  four  and  twenty,  of  a  feeble 
body,  and  with  a  face  marked  with  the  small-pox,  to  ap- 
proaching deformity ;  his  eye  was  brilliant  and  piercings 
but  unsettled,  and  at  times  wild, —  his  manner  awkward, 
constrained,  and  timid.  There  would  be  seen,  it  is  true, 
an  intelligence  and  animation,  which  occasionally  lighted 
his  countenance  into  gleams  of  sunshine,  that  caused  you 
to  overlook  the  lesser  accompaniments  of  complexion  and 
features  in  the  expression ;  but  they  were  transient,  and 
inevitably  vanished  whenever  his  father  spoke  or  in  any 
manner  mingled  in  his  pursuits. 

An  observer  close  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  have  said  that 
the  feelings  of  the  father  and  son  were  not  such  as  ought 
to  exist  between  parent  and  child. 

But  the  admiral,  who  regarded  model  and  rigging  a 
good  deal,  satisfied  himself  with  muttering,  as  he  turned 
his  eye  on  the  junior  — 

"  He  may  do  for  a  duke  —  but  I  would  not  have  him 
for  a  cockswain." 

George    was   a   year   younger  than  Francis;  in   form, 
stature,  and  personal  grace,  the  counterpart  of  his  father 
his  eye  was  less  keen  but  more  attractive  than  that  of  Ilia 
brother ;  his  air  open,  pohshed,  and  manly. 
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"  Ah  ! "  thought  the  sailor,  as  he  ended  a  satisfactory 
survey  of  the  youth,  "  what  a  thousand  pities  Denbigh  did 
not  send  him  to  sea !  " 

The  thing  was  soon  settled,  and  George  was  to  be  the 
happy  man.  Sir  Peter  concluded  to  dine  with  his  friend- 
in  order  to  settle  preliminaries  over  the  bottle  by  them- 
selves ;  the  young  men  and  their  mother  being  engaged  to 
their  uncle  the  duke. 

*•  W3II,  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral,  as  the  last  servant 
witudrew,  "  when  do  you  mean  to  have  the  young  couple 
spliced  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  wary  soldier,  who  knew  he  could 
not  calculate  on  obedience  to  his  mandate  with  as  great  a 
certainty  as  his  friend,  "  the  better  way  is  to  bring  the 
young  people  together,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
acquainted,  you  know." 

"Acquainted — together!"  cried  his  companion,  in  a 
little  surprise,  "  what  better  way  is  there  to  bring  them 
together,  than  to  have  them  up  before  a  priest,  or  to  make 
them  acquainted  by  letting  them  swing  in  the  same  ham- 
mock ?  " 

"It  might  answer  the  end,  indeed,"  said  the  general, 
with  a  smile,  "  but  somehow  or  other,  it  is  always  the  best 
method  to  bring  young  folks  together,  to  let  them  have 
their  own  way  in  the  affair  for  a  time." 

"Own  way!"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  bluntly,  "did  you 
ever  find  it  answer  to  let  a  woman  have  her  own  way,  Sir 
Frederick  ?  " 

"  Not  common  women  certainly,  my  good  friend,"  said 
the  general,  "  but  such  a  girl  as  my  intended  daughter  is 
an  exception." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  cried  the  sailor ;  "  Bell  is  a  good 
girl,  but  she  has  her  quirks  and  whims  like  all  the  sex." 

"  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  her  as  yet,  I  believe, 
Howell,"  said  Sir  Frederick  cavaherly,  throwing  an  inquir- 
ing glance  on  his  friciul  at  tl\c  snme  time. 

''  No,  not  yet  —  nor  do  1  think  she  will  ever  dare  to 
mutiny  ;  but  tliero  has  been  one  wishing  to  take  her  ia 
tow  already  since  wo  got  in." 
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"  How  ! "  said  the  other  in  alarm,  ''  who  —  what  is  ho  ? 
Bome  officer  in  the  navy,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  he  was  a  kind  of  chaplain,  one  Parson  Ives,  a 
good  sort  of  a  youth  enough,  and  a  prodigious  favorite  with 
my  sister.  Lady  Hawker." 

"  "Well,  what  did  you  answer,  Peter  ?  "  said  his  compan- 
ion, in  increasing  uneasiness  ;  "  did  you  put  him  off  ?  " 

"  Off !  to  be  sure  I  did  —  do  you  think  I  wanted  a  bar- 
ber's clerk  for  a  son-in-law  ?  No,  no,  Denbigh  ;  a  soldier 
is  bad  enough,  without  having  a  preacher." 

The  general  compressed  his  lips  at  this  direct  attack  on 
a  profession  that  he  thought  the  most  honorable  of  any  in 
the  world,  in  some  resentment ;  but  remembering  the 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  other,  he  curbed  his  temper,  and  inquired  — 

"  But  Miss  Howell  —  your  daughter  —  how  did  she 
stand  affected  to  this  priest  ?  " 

"  How  —  why  —  how  ?  why  I  never  asked  her." 

"  Never  asked  her  ?  " 

"  No,  never  asked  her :  she  is  my  daughter,  you  know, 
and  bound  to  obey  my  orders,  and  I  did  not  choose  she 
should  marry  a  parson  ;  but,  once  for  all,  when  is  the  wed- 
ding to  take  place  ?  " 

General  Denbigh  had  indulged  his  younger  son  too 
blindly  and  too  fondly  to  expect  that  implicit  obedience 
the  admiral  calculated  to  a  certainty  on,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  not  being  disappointed,  from  his  daughter. 
Isabel  Howell  was  pretty,  mild,  and  timid,  and  unused  to 
oppose  any  of  her  father's  commands  ;  but  George  Den- 
bigh was  haughty,  positive,  and  self-willed,  and  unless  the 
fcffair  could  be  so  managed  as  to  make  him  a  willing  assist* 
ant  in  the  courtship,  his  father  knew  it  might  be  aban- 
doned at  once.  He  thought  his  son  might  be  led,  but  not 
driven  ,  and,  relying  on  his  own  powers  for  managing, 
the  general  saw  his  only  safety  in  executing  the  scheme 
was  in  postponing  his  advances  for  a  regular  siege  to  the 
lady's  heart. 

Sir  Peter  chafed  and  swore  at  this  circumlocution :  the 
thing  could  be  done  as  well  in  a  week  as  in  a  year;  and 
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the  veterans,  wbo,  for  a  miracle,  had  agreed  ia  their  rival 
stations,  and  iu  doubtful  moments  of  success,  were  near 
splitting  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

As  Sir  Peter  both  loved  his  friend,  and  had  taken  a  pro- 
digious fancy  to  the  youth,  he  however  was  fain  to  submit 
to  a  short  probation. 

"  You  are  always  for  going  a  roundabout  way  to  do  a 
tiling,"  said  the  admiral,  as  he  yielded  the  point.  "  Now, 
when  you  took  that  battery,  had  you  gone  up  in  front,  as  I 
advised  you,  you  would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes, 
iistead  of  five  hours." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand 

parting,  "  and  lost  lil'ty  men  iu  jjlaco  of  one  by  the  step." 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

The  Honorable  General  Denbigh  was  the  youngest  of 
three  sons.  His  seniors,  Francis  and  George,  were  yet 
bachelors.  The  death  of  a  cousin  had  made  Francis  a 
duke  while  yet  a  child,  and  both  he  and  his  favorite 
brother  George  had  decided  on  lives  of  inactivity  and 
sluggishness. 

"  When  I  die,  brother,"  the  oldest  would  say,  "  you  will 
succeed  me,  and  Frederick  can  provide  heirs  for  the  name 
hereafter." 

This  arrangement  had  been  closely  adhered  to,  and  th« 
two  elder  brothers  reached  the  ages  of  fifty -five  and  fifty-six, 
without  altering  their  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Fred- 
erick married  a  young  woman  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  the 
fruits  of  their  union  being  the  two  young  candidates  for  the 
hand  of  Isabel  Howell. 

Francis  Denbigh,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  general,  was  natu- 
rally diffident,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
the  reverse  of  captivating  in  external  appearance.  The 
small-pox  sealed  his  doom ;  ignorance,  and  the  violence  of 
the  attack,  left  him  indelibly  impressed  with  the  ravages  of 
that  dreadful  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  his  brother  es- 
caped without  any  vestiges  of  the  complaint ;  and  his  spot- 
less skin  and  fine  open  countenance,  met  the  gaze  of  his 
mother,  after  the  recovery  of  the  two,  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  deformed  lineaments  of  his  elder  brother.  Such  an 
occurrence  is  sure  to  excite  one  of  two  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  every  beholder  —  pity  or  disgust;  and,  unhappily  for 
5'rancis,  maternal  tenderness,  in  his  case,  was  unable  to 
counteract  the  latter  sensation.  George  became  a  favorite, 
and  Francis  a  neutral.  The  effect  was  easy  to  be  seen, 
wd  it  was  rapid,  as  it  was  indelible. 
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The  feelings  of  Francis  were  sensitive  to  an  extreme. 
He  had  more  quickness,  more  sensibility,  more  real  talent 
than  George ;  which  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  caused 
him  to  feel  more  acutely,  the  partiality  of  his  mother. 

As  yet,  the  engagements  and  duties  of  the  general  had 
kept  his  children  and  their  improvements  out  of  his  eight 
but  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  the  feelings  of  a  father 
began  to  take  pride  in  the  possession  of  his  sons. 

On  his  return  from  a  foreign  station,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  his  children  were  ordered  from  school  to  meet 
him.  Francis  had  improved  in  stature,  but  not  in  beauty  ; 
George  had  flourished  in  both. 

The  natural  diffidence  of  the  former  was  increased,  by 
perceiving  that  he  was  no  favorite,  and  the  effect  began  to 
show  itself  on  manners  at  no  time  engaging.  He  met  his 
father  with  doubt,  and  he  saw  with  anguish  that  the  em- 
brace received  by  his  brother  much  exceeded  in  warmth 
that  which  had  been  bestowed  on  himself. 

"  Lady  Margaret,"  said  the  general  to  his  wife,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  boys  as  they  retired  from  the  dinner  table,  with 
his  eyes,  "  it  is  a  thousand  pities  George  had  not  been  the 
elder.  He  would  have  graced  a  dukedom  or  a  throne. 
Frank  is  only  fit  for  a  parson." 

This  ill-judged  speech  was  uttered  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
overheard  by  both  the  sons :  on  the  younger,  it  made  a 
pleasurable  sensation  for  the  moment.  His  father  —  his 
dear  father,  had  thought  him  fit  to  be  a  king;  and  his 
father  must  be  a  judge,  whispered  his  native  vanity  ;  but  all 
this  time  the  connection  between  the  speech  and  his  brother's 
rights  did  not  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  George 
loved  this  brother  too  well,  too  sincerely,  to  have  injured 
him  even  in  thought ;  and  so  far  as  Francis  was  concerned, 
his  vanity  was  as  blameleso  as  it  was  natural. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Francis  was  different 
both  in  substance  and  in  degree.  It  mortified  his  pride, 
alarmed  his  delicacy,  and  wounded  his  already  morbid 
hensibility  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  him  entertain  the 
romantic  notion  of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  of 
yielding  a  birthright  to  one  so  every  way  more  deserving  of 
U  than  himself. 
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From  this  period  might  be  dated  an  opinion  of  Francis's 
which  never  afterwards  left  him ;  he  fancied  ho  was  doing 
injustice  to  another,  and  that  other,  a  brotlier  whom  he 
ardently  loved,  by  continuing  to  exist.  Had  ho  met  with 
fondness  in  his  parents,  or  sociability  in  his  playfellows, 
these  fancies  would  have  left  him,  as  he  grew  into  life. 
But  the  affections  of  his  parents  were  settled  on  hit 
more  promising  brother;  and  his  manners,  daily  increas- 
ing in  their  repulsive  traits,  drove  his  companions  to  the 
society  of  others,  more  agreeable  to  their  own  buoyancy 
and  joy. 

Had  Francis  Denbigh,  at  this  age,  met  with  a  guardian 
clear-sighted  enough  to  fathom  his  real  character,  and  com- 
petent to  direct  his  onward  course,  he  would  yet  have  be- 
come an  ornament  to  his  name  and  country,  and  a  useful 
member  of  society.  But  no  such  guide  existed.  His 
natural  guardians,  in  his  particular  case,  were  his  worst 
enemies ;  and  the  boys  left  school  for  college  four  years 
afterwards,  each  advanced  in  his  respective  properties  of 
attraction  and  repulsion. 

Irreligion  is  hardly  a  worse  evil  in  a  family  than  favorit- 
ism. When  once  allowed  to  exist,  iu  the  breast  of  the 
parent,  though  hid  apparently  from  all  other  eyes,  its  sad 
consequences  begin  to  show  themselves.  Effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  cause.  The  awakened 
sympathies  of  reciprocal  caresses  and  fondness  are  mistaken 
for  uncommon  feelings,  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  dead- 
ened affections  is  miscalled  native  sensibility. 

In  this  manner  the  evil  increases  itself,  until  manners 
are  formed,  and  characters  created,  that  must  descend 
with  their  possessor  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  mind  of  Francis  Den- 
bigl"  the  evil  was  doubly  injurious.  His  feelings  required 
sympathy  and  softness,  and  they  met  only  with  coldness 
and  disgust.  George  alone  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  did  love  his  brother;  but  even  his  gayety  and  spirits 
finally  tired  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  diseased  habits 
of  his  senior. 

The  only  refuge  Francis  lound  in  his  solitude,  amidst 
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the  hundreds  of  the  university,  was  in  his  muse  and  In 
the  powers  of  melody.  The  voice  of  his  family  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  pages ;  and  if,  as  Lady 
Laura  had  intimated,  there  had  ever  been  a  siren  in  the 
race,  it  was  a  male  one.  He  wrote  prettily,  and  would 
sing  these  efforts  of  his  muse  to  music  of  his  own,  drawing 
crowds  around  his  windows,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
to  listen  to  sounds  as  melodious  as  they  were  mournful. 
His  poetical  efforts  partook  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  man,  being  melancholy,  wild,  and  sometimes  pious. 

George  was  always  amongst  the  most  admiring  of  his 
brother's  auditors,  and  would  feel  a  yearning  of  his  heart 
towards  him,  at  such  moments,  that  was  painful.  But 
George  was  too  young  and  too  heedless,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  monitor,  or  to  draw  his  thoughts  into  a  no  re 
salutary  train.  This  was  the  duty  of  his  parents,  and 
should  have  been  their  task.  But  the  world,  his  rising 
honors,  and  his  professional  engagements,  occupied  the 
time  of  the  father ;  and  fashion,  parties,  and  pleasure, 
killed  the  time  of  his  mother.  TVTien  they  did  think  of 
their  children,  it  was  of  George  ;  the  painful  image  of 
Francis  being  seldom  admitted  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

George  Denbigh  was  open-hearted  without  suspicion, 
and  a  favorite.  The  first  quality  taxed  his  generosity,  the 
second  subjected  him  to  fraud,  and  the  third  supplied  him 
with  the  means.  But  these  means  sometimes  failed.  The 
fortune  of  the  general,  though  handsome,  was  not  more 
than  competent  to  support  his  style  of  living.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  a  duke  himself  one  day,  and  was  anxious  to 
maintain  an  appearance  now  that  would  not  disgrace  his 
future  elevation.  A  system  of  strict  but  liberal  economy 
had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  his  sons.  They  had,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  a  stated  and  equal  allowance. 

The  duke  had  oiTered  to  educate  the  heir  himself,  and 
under  his  own  eye.  But  to  this  Lady  Margaret  had  found 
some  ingenious  excuse,  and  one  that  seemed  to  herself  and 
the  world  honorable  to  her  natural  feeling ;  but  had  the 
oifer  boon  made  to  George,  these  reasons  woulil  have  vau- 
uhed  m  the  desire  to  advance  his  interests,  or  to  gritiij 
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his  propensities.  Su<£h  decisions  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon ;  parents  having  once  decided  on  the  merits  and  alil- 
Ities  of  their  children,  frequently  decline  the  interference 
of  third  persons,  since  the  improvement  of  their  denounced 
offspring  might  bring  their  own  judgment  into  question,  if 
il  did  not  convey  an  indirect  censure  on  their  justice. 

The  heedlessness  of  George  brought  his  purse  to  a 
state  of  emptiness.  His  last  guinea  was  gone,  and  two 
months  were  wanting  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  George 
had  played  and  been  cheated.  He  had  ventured  to  apply  to 
his  mother  for  small  sums,  when  his  dress  or  some  trifling 
indulgence  required  an  advance ;  and  always  with  success. 
But  here  were  sixty  guineas  gone  at  a  blow,  and  pride, 
candor,  forbade  his  concealing  the  manner  of  his  loss,  If 
he  made  the  application.  This  was  dreadful ;  his  own 
conscience  reproached  him,  and  he  had  so  often  witnessed 
the  violence  of  his  mother's  resentments  against  Francis, 
for  faults  which  appeared  to  him  very  trivial,  not  to  stand 
in  the  utmost  dread  of  her  more  just  displeasure  in  the 
present  case. 

Entering  the  apartment  of  his  brother,  in  this  disturbed 
condition,  George  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  his 
face  concealed  between  his  hands,  sat  brooding  ever  his  for- 
lorn situation. 

"  George  ! "  said  his  brother,  soothingly,  "  you  are  in 
distress  ;  can  I  relieve  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  Frank ;  it  is  entirely  out  of  your 
power." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  dear  brother,"  continued  the  other, 
endeavoring  to  draw  his  hand  into  his  own. 

"  Entirely  —  entirely  !  "  said  George.  Then  springing 
up  in  despair,  he  exclaimed,  "But  I  must  live — I  cannot 
die." 

"  Live  —  die !"  cried  Francis,  recoiling  in  horror.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  such  language  ?  Tell  me,  George,  am  I 
uot  your  brother  ?     Your  only  brother  and  best  friend  ?  " 

Francis  felt  he  had  no  friend  if  George  was  not  that 
Iriend,  and  his  face  grew  pale  while  the  tears  flowed  rapidly 
^own  his  cheeks. 
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George  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  He  caugbt  the 
liand  of  his  brother  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his  losses 
and  his  wants. 

Frances  mused  some  little  time  over  his  narration,  ere 
he  broke  silence. 

"  It  was  all  you  had  ?  " 

"  The  last  shilling,"  cried  George,  beating  his  head  with 
his  hand. 

"  How  much  will  you  require  to  make  out  the  quar 
ter?" 

^  Oh,  I  must  have  at  least  fifty  guineas,  or  how  can  I 
live  at  all?" 

The  ideas  of  life  in  George  were  connected  a  good  deal 
with  the  manner  it  was  to  be  enjoyed.  His  brother  ap- 
peared struggling  with  himself,  and  then  turning  to  the 
other,  continued, 

"  But  surely,  under  present  circumstances,  you  could  make 
less  do." 

"  Less,  never  —  hardly  that"  —  interrupted  George,  ve- 
hemently. "  If  Lady  Margaret  did  not  inclose  me  a  note 
now  and  then,  how  could  we  get  along  at  all  ?  don't  you 
find  it  so  yourself,  brother  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis,  turning  pale. 

"  Don't  know ! "  cried  George,  catching  a  view  of  his  al- 
tered countenance,  "  you  get  the  money,  though  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  remember  it,"  said  the  other,  sighing  heavily. 

*  Francis,"  cried  George,  comprehending  tlie  truth,  "  you 
shall  share  every  shilling  I  receive  in  future  —  you  shall  — 
indeed  you  shall." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Francis  with  a  smile,  ''  it  is  a  bar- 
guin  i  and  you  will  receive  from  me  a  supply  in  your  pres- 
ent necessities." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Francis  withdrew  into 
an  inner  apartment,  and  brought  out  the  required  sum  for 
his  brother's  subsistence  for  two  months.  George  remon- 
strated, but  Francis  was  positive  ;  he  had  been  saving,  and 
his  stock  was  ample  for  his  simple  habits  without  it. 

"  Besides,  you  forget  we  are  partners,  and  in  the  ei; J  I 
shall  be  a  gainer." 
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George  yielded  to  his  wants  and  his  brother's  entreaties, 
and  he  gave  him  great  credit  for  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  act.  Several  weeks  passed  without  any  further  allusion 
to  this  disagreeable  subject,  which  had  at  least  the  favorable 
result  of  making  George  more  guarded  and  a  better  stu- 
dent. 

The  brothers,  from  this  period,  advanced  gradually  in 
those  distinctive  qualities  which  were  to  mark  the  future 
men;  George  daily  improving  in  grace  and  attraction, 
Francis,  in  an  equal  ratio,  receding  from  those  very  at-- 
tainments  which  it  was  his  too  great  desire  to  possess. 
In  the  education  of  his  sons.  General  Denbigh  had  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  impartiality ;  his  allowance  to 
each  was  the  same ;  they  were  at  the  same  college,  they 
had  been  at  the  same  school ;  and  if  Frank  did  not  im- 
prove as  much  as  his  younger  brother,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably his  own  obstinacy  and  stupidity,  and  surely  not  want 
of  opportunity  or  favor. 

Such,  then,  were  the  artificial  and  accidental  causes, 
which  kept  a  noble,  a  proud,  an  acute  but  a  diseased  mind, 
in  acquirements  much  below  another  every  way  its  in- 
ferior, excepting  in  the  happy  circumstance  of  wanting 
those  very  excellences,  the  excess  and  indiscreet  manage- 
ment of  which  proved  the  ruin  instead  of  the  blessing  of 
their  possessor. 

The  duke  would  occasionally  rouse  himself  from  his 
lethargy,  and  complain  to  the  father,  that  the  heir  of  his 
honors  was  far  inferior  to  his  younger  brother  in  acquire- 
ments, and  remonstrate  against  the  course  which  produced 
Buch  an  unfortunate  inequality.  On  these  occasions  a 
superficial  statement  of  his  system  from  the  general  met 
the  objection  ;  they  cost  the  same  money,  and  he  was  sure 
he  not  only  wished  but  did  everything  an  indulgent  parent 
could,  to  render  Francis  worthy  of  his  future  honors. 
Another  evil  of  the  admission  of  feelings  of  partiality,  in 
the  favor  of  one  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  that 
the  malady  is  contagious  as  well  as  lasting :  it  exists  with- 
out our  own  knowledge,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  affect  those 
around  us.  The  uncle  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  George 
23 
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as  the  hope  of  the  family,  yet  Francis  must  be  the  heir  of 
its  houors,  and  consequently  of  its  wealth. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  were  not  much  addicted  to 
action,  hardly  to  reflection ;  but  if  anything  could  rousa 
them  to  either,  it  was  the  reputation  of  the  house  of  Den- 
bigh. Their  ideas  of  reputation,  it  is  true,  were  of  their 
own  forming. 

The  hour  at  length  drew  near  when  George  expected  a 
supply  from  the  ill-judged  generosity  of  his  mother ;  it 
came,  and  with  a  heart  beating  with  pleasure,  the  youlh 
liew  to  the  room  of  Francis  with  a  determination  to  force 
the  whole  of  his  twenty  pounds  on  his  acceptance  Oa 
throwing  open  his  door,  he  saw  his  brother  evidently 
striving  to  conceal  something  behind  his  books.  It  was  at 
the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  George  had  intended  for  a 
novelty  to  share  his  brother's  morning  repast.  They 
always  met  at  dinner,  but  the  other  meals  were  made  in 
their  own  rooms.  George  looked  in  vain  for  the  usual 
equipage  of  the  table  ;  suspicion  flashed  upon  him  ;  he 
threw  aside  the  books,  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
water  met  his  eye ;  the  truth  now  flashed  upon  him  in  all 
it  force. 

"Francis,  my  brother,  to  what  has  my  extravagance 
reduced  you ! "  exclaimed  the  contrite  George,  with  a 
heart  nearly  ready  to  burst.  Francis  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, but  a  sacred  regard  to  the  truth  held  him  tongue- 
tied,  until  di-opping  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  George, 
be  sobbed  out  — 

"  It  is  a  trifle ;  nothing  to  what  I  would  do  for  you,  my 
brother." 

George  felt  all  the  horrors  of  remorse,  and  was  much 
too  generous  to  conceal  his  error  any  longer ;  he  wrote  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  transaction  to  Lady 
Margaret. 

Francis  for  a  few  days  was  a  new  being.  He  had  acted 
nobly,  his  conscience  approved  of  his  motives,  and  of  hU 
delicate  concealment  of  them  ;  he  in  fact  began  to  think 
there  wore  in  himself  the  seeds  of  usefulness,  as  hig 
brother,  who  from  this  moment  began  to  undoist;uul  Li« 
character  better,  attached  himself  more  closely  to  lim. 
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The  eye  of  Francis  met  that  of  George  with  the  look 
of  acknowledged  affection,  his  mind  became  less  moody, 
»ud  his  face  was  sometimes  embellished  with  a  smile. 

The  reply  of  their  mother  to  the  communication  of 
George  threw  a  damp  on  the  revived  hoj>es  of  the  senior, 
and  drove  him  back  into  himself  with  tenfold  humility. 

"I  am  shocked,  my  child,  to  find  that  you  have  lowered 
yourself,  and  forgot  the  family  you  belong  to,  so  much  as 
to  frequent  those  gambling-houses,  which  ought  not  to  ba 
suffered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  universities  :  when  at 
a  proper  age  and  in  proper  company,  your  occasional  in- 
dulgence at  cards  I  could  not  object  to,  as  both  your 
father  and  myself  sometimes  resort  to  it  as  an  amusement, 
but  never  in  low  company.  The  consequence  of  mingling 
in  sucli  society  is,  that  you  were  cheated,  and  such  will 
always  be  your  lot  unless  you  confine  yourself  to  associates 
more  becoming  your  rank  and  illustrious  name. 

"  As  to  Francis,  I  see  every  reason  to  condemn  tho 
course  he  has  taken.  Being  the  senior  by  a  year,  ho 
should  have  taken  the  means  to  prevent  your  falling  into 
such  company  ;  and  he  should  have  acquainted  me  imme- 
diately with  your  loss,  in  place  of  wounding  your  pride  by 
subjecting  you  to  the  mortification  of  receiving  a  pecuniary 
obligation  from  one  so  little  older  than  yourself,  and  ex- 
posing his  own  health  by  a  diet  on  bread  and  water,  a3 
you  wrote  me,  for  a  whole  month.  Both  the  general  and 
myself  are  seriously  displeased  with  him,  and  think  of 
separating  you,  as  you  thus  connive  at  each  other's  follies." 

George  was  too  indignant  to  conceal  this  letter,  and  the 
reflections  of  Francis  were  dreadful. 

For  a  short  time  he  actually  meditated  suicide,  as  tha 
only  method  of  removing  himself  from  before  the  advance- 
ment of  George.  Had  not  George  been  more  attentive 
and  affectionate  than  formerly,  the  awful  expedient  might 
haye  been  resorted  to. 

From  college  the  young  men  went,  one  into  the  army, 
and  the  other  to  the  mansion  of  his  uncle.  Georf'o  be- 
came  an  elegant,  gay,  open-hearted,  admired  captahi  ia 
the  guards ;  and  Francis  stalked  through  the  halls  of  hia 
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ancestors,  their  acknowledged  future  lord,  but  a  misan- 
thrope ;  hateful  to  himself  and  disagreeable  to  all  around 
him. 

This  picture  may  be  highly  wrought,  but  the  effects,  in 
the  case  of  Francis,  were  increased  by  the  peculiar  tone 
of  his  diseased  state  of  mind.  The  indulgence  of  favorit- 
ism, nevertheless,  always  brings  its  own  sad  consequeiaces, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  give 
■orrow  and  penitence  to  the  bosom  of  the  parents. 
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CHAPTER   XLTTI. 

No  Uttlo  art  and  management  had  been  necessary  to 
make  the  admiral  auxiliary  to  the  indirect  plai  proposed  by 
bis  friend  to  bring  George  and  Isabel  together.  This, 
however,  effected,  the  general  turned  his  whole  strategy  to 
the  impression  to  be  made  on  the  heart  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman. 

Sir  Frederick  Denbigh  had  the  same  idea  of  the  virtue 
of  management  as  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  but  ho 
understood  human  nature  better. 

Like  a  prudent  officer,  his  attacks  were  all  masked,  and, 
like  a  great  officer,  they  seldom  foiled  of  success. 

The  young  couple  were  thrown  in  each  other's  way,  and 
as  Isabel  was  extremely  attractive,  somewhat  the  opposite 
to  himself  in  ardor  of  temperament  and  vivacity,  modest, 
and  sensible,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  association  was 
maintained  by  the  youth  with  perfect  impunity.  Within  a 
couple  of  months  he  fancied  himself  desperately  in  love 
with  Isabel  Howell ;  and,  in  truth,  he  had  some  reason  for 
the  supposition. 

The  general  watched  every  movement  of  his  son  with  a 
ivary  and  vigilant  eye  —  occasionally  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  drawing  his  attention  to  projects  of  matrimony  in 
other  quarters,  until  George  began  to  think  he  was  soon  t3 
undergo  a  trial  of  his  constancy,  and  in  consequence  ho 
armed  himself  with  a  double  portion  of  admiration  for  his 
Isabel,  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  endure  the  persecution  ; 
while  the  admiral  several  times  endangered  the  success  of 
the  whole  enterprise  by  volunteer  contributions  to  the  hopes 
of  the  young  man,  which  only  escaped  producing  an  oppo- 
Bit€  effect  to  that  which  was  intended,  by  being  mistakeo 
for  the  overflowings  of  good  nature  and  friendship. 
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After  sunering  Lis  son  to  get,  as  he  thnn.LjIit.,  sutriciently 
entangled  in  the  suai'es  of  Cupid,  Sir  Frederick  detenniued 
to  firo  a  volley  from  one  of  his  masked  batteries,  which  he 
rightly  judged  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Thej 
were  sitting  at  the  table  after  dinner,  alone,  when  the  gen 
eral  took  the  advantage  of  the  name  of  Miss  IIowol!  beinj 
accidentally  mentioned  to  say  — 

"■  By  the  by,  George,  my  friend  the  admiral  said  soma 
thing  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  your  being  so  much  v.iil 
big  daughter.  I  wish  you  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  givt 
the  old  sailor  offense  in  any  way,  for  he  is  my  particular 
friend." 

"  He  need  be  under  no  violent  apprehensions,"  cried 
George,  coloring  highly  with  shame  and  pride,  "  I  am  sure 
a  Denbigh  is  no  unworthy  match  for  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Peter  Howell." 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure  not,  boy,  we  are  as  old  a  house  as 
there  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  noble  too ;  but  the  admiral 
has  queer  notions,  and,  perhaps,  he  has  some  cub  of  a  sailor 
in  his  eye  for  a  son-in-law.  Be  prudent,  my  boy,  be  pru- 
dent ;  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

The  general,  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced, 
carelessly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  joined  Lady  Margaret  in 
her  drawing-room. 

George  remained  for  several  minutes  musing  on  hi? 
father's  singular  request,  as  well  as  the  admiral's  caution, 
when  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  caught  up  his  hat  and  sword, 
and  in  ten  minutes  rang  at  Sir  Peter's  door  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  He  was  admitted,  and  ascending  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  met  the  admiral  on  his  way  out.  Nothing  was 
further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  veteran  than  a  finesse  like 
the  general's ;  and,  delighted  to  see  George  on  the  battle- 
ground, he  pointed  significantly  over  his  shoulder  toward 
the  door  of  the  room  Isabel  was  in,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
good-natured  smile, — 

"  There  she  is,  my  hearty  ;  lay  her  aside,  and  hang  mo 
if  she  don't  strike.  I  say,  George,  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady :  remember  that,  my  boy  ;  no,  nor  a  French  ship." 

George  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  have  rccoacUtx) 
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this  speech  to  his  father's  caution,  if  time  had  been  allowed 
him  to  think  at  all ;  but  the  door  being  opened  he  entered, 
and  found  Isabel  endeavoring  to  hide  her  tears. 

The  admiral,  dissatisfied  from  the  beginning  with  the 
ta^'dy  method  of  dispatching  things,  thought  he  might  be 
of  use  in  breaking  the  ice  for  George,  by  trumpeting  his 
pi'aises  on  divers  occasions  to  his  daughter.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  she  might  be  learning  to  love  the 
man,  as  he  was  to  be  her  husband  ;  and  speeches  like  the 
following  had  been  frequent  of  late  from  the  parent  to  the 
child :  — 

"  There's  that  youngster,  George  Denbigh :  now,  Bell, 
is  he  not  a  fine-looking  lad  ?  Then  I  know  he  is  brave. 
His  father  before  him  was  good  stuff  and  a  true  English- 
man. What  a  proper  husband  he  would  make  for  a  young 
woman,  he  loves  his  king  and  country  so ;  none  of  your 
new-fangled  notions  about  religion  and  government,  but  a 
sober,  religious  churchman  ;  that  is,  as  much  so,  girl,  as  you 
can  ezpect  in  the  Guards.  No  Methodist,  to  be  sure  ;  it's 
a  great  pity  he  wasn't  sent  to  sea,  don't  you  think  so  ?  But 
cheer  up,  girl,  one  of  these  days  he  may  be  taking  a  liking 
to  you  yet." 

Isabel,  whose  fears  taught  her  the  meaning  of  these 
eloquent  praises  of  Captain  Denbigh,  listened  to  these 
harangues  in  silence,  and  often  meditated  on  their  import 
by  herself  in  tears. 

George  approached  the  sofa  on  which  the  lady  was  seated 
before  she  had  time  to  conceal  the  traces  of  her  sorrow, 
and  in  a  voice  softened  by  emotion,  he  took  her  hand  gently 
as  he  said,  — 

"  What  can  have  occasioned  this  distress  to  Miss  Howell? 
If  anything  in  my  power  to  remove,  or  which  a  life  devoted 
to  her  service  can  mitigate,  she  has  only  to  command  me  to 
find  a  cheerful  obedience." 

"  The  trifling  causes  of  sorrow  in  a  young  woman,"  ro- 
jplied  Isabel,  endeavoring  to  smile,  "will  hardly  require 
Buch  serious  services  to  remove  them." 

But  the  lady  was  extremely  interesting  at  the  moment. 
George  was  goaded  by  his  father's  caution ;  and  xirged  on 
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by  his  own  feelings,  with  great  sincerity,  and  certainly 
much  eloquence,  he  therefore  proffered  Lis  lovo  and  hand 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  mistress. 

Isabel  heard  him  in  painful  silence.  She  respected  h:m, 
and  dreaded  his  power  over  her  father  ;  but,  unwilling  to 
abandon  hopes  to  which  she  yet  clung  as  to  her  spring  of 
existence,  with  a  violent  effort  she  determined  to  throw 
herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  lover. 

During  her  father's  late  absence  Isabel  had,  as  OBual, 
since  the  death  of  her  mother,  been  left  with  his  sister,  and 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  clergyman,  a  younger 
son  of  a  baronet,  and  the  present  Dr.  Ives.  The  inclina- 
tion had  been  mutual ;  and  as  Lady  Hawker  knew  her 
brother  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  money,  she  could  see 
no  possible  objection  to  its  indulgence. 

On  his  return,  Ives  made  his  proposals,  as  related ;  and 
although  warmly  backed  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
aunt,  he  was  refused.  Out  of  delicacy  the  wishes  of  Isabel 
had  not  been  mentioned  by  her  clerical  lover,  and  the 
admiral  supposed  he  had  only  complied  with  his  agreement 
with  the  general,  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  hap- 
piness of  his  daughter  by  his  answer.  But  the  feelings 
which  prompted  the  request  still  remained  in  full  vigor  in 
the  lovers ;  and  Isabel  now,  with  many  blushes  and  some 
hesitation  of  utterance,  made  George  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  her  heart,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  her  happiness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  George  heard  her  without 
ptain  or  mortification.  The  struggle  with  self-love  was  a 
severe  one,  but  his  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  he  assured 
the  anxious  Isabel  that  from  his  importunities  she  had  noth- 
ing to  apprehend  in  future.  The  grateful  girl  overwhelmed 
him  with  thanks,  and  George  had  to  fly  ere  ho  repented  of 
his  own  generosity. 

Miss  Howell  intimated,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative, 
that  a  better  understanding  existed  between  their  parents 
than  the  caution  of  the  general  had  discovered  to  his  unsus- 
pecting child,  and  George  was  determined  to  know  the 
worst  at  OQce. 
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At  supper  he  mentioned,  as  if  in  remembrance  of  hia 
fiither's  injunction,  that  he  had  been  to  take  his  leave  of 
Miss  Howell,  since  he  found  his  visits  gave  uneasiness  to 
her  friends.  "  On  the  whole,"  he  added,  endeavoring  to 
yiwn  carelessly,  "  I  believe  I  shall  visit  there  no  more." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  returned  Sir  Frederick,  a  little  displeased 
at  his  sou's  obedience,  "  I  meant  no  such  thing.  Neither 
the  admiral  nor  myself  has  the  least  objection  to  your  visit- 
ing iu  moderation  ;  indeed,  you  may  marry  the  girl  with 
all  our  hearts,  if  you  can  agree." 

"  But  we  can't  agree,  I  take  it,"  said  George,  looking  up 
at  the  wall. 

"Why  not?  what  hinders?"  cried  his  father  unguard- 
edly. 

"  Only  —  only  I  don't  like  her,"  said  the  son,  tossing  off 
a  glass  of  wine,  which  nearly  strangled  him. 

"  You  don't,"  cried  the  general  with  great  warmth, 
thrown  entirely  off  his  guard  by  this  unexpected  declara- 
tion ;  "  and  may  I  presume  to  ask  the  reason  why  you  do 
not  like  Miss  Howell,  sir?  " 

"  Oh  !  you  know,  one  never  pretends  to  give  a  reason 
for  this  sort  of  feeling,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Then,"  cried  his  father  with  increasing  heat,  "  you  must 
allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  sooner  you  get  rid 
of  these  sort  of  feelings  the  better.  I  choose  you  shall 
not  only  like,  but  love  Miss  Howell ;  and  this  I  have  prom- 
ised her  father." 

"  I  thought  that  the  admiral  was  displeased  with  my 
coming  to  his  house  so  much  —  or  did  I  not  understand  you 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  his  displeasure,  and  care  less.  He 
has  agreed  that  Isabel  shall  be  your  wife,  and  I  have  passed 
my  word  to  the  engagement ;  and  if,  sir,  you  wish  to  be 
considered  as  my  son,  you  will  prepare  to  comply." 

George  was  expecting  to  discover  some  management  on 
the  part  of  his  father,  but  by  no  means  so  settled  an  ar- 
rangement, and  his  anger  was  in  proportion  to  the  decep- 
tion. 

To  annoy  Isabel  any  further  was  out  of  tho  question ;  iq 
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betray  her,  base ;  and  the  next  morning  he  sought  au 
audience  with  the  duke.  To  him  ho  mentioned  his  wish 
for  actual  service,  but  hinted  that  the  maternal  fondness  of 
Lady  Margaret  was  averse  to  his  seeking  it.  This  was 
true,  and  George  now  pressed  his  uncle  to  assist  him  in 
etTecting  an  exchange. 

Tlie  boroughs  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent  were  represented 
by  loyal  members  of  parliament,  his  two  brothers  being 
contemporary  with  Mr.  Benfield  in  that  honor ;  and  a  re- 
quest from  a  man  who  sent  six  members  to  the  Commons, 
besides  having  a  seat  in  the  Lords  iu  his  own  person,  most 
be  listened  to. 

Within  the  week  George  ceased  to  be  a  captain  in  the 
guards,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  under 
orders  for  America. 

Sir  Frederick  soon  became  sensible  of  the  error  his 
warmth  had  led  him  into,  and  endeavored,  by  soothing  and 
indulgence,  to  gain  the  ground  he  had  so  unguardedly  lost. 
But  terrible  was  his  anger,  and  bitter  his  denunciations,  when 
his  son  acquainted  him  with  his  approaching  embarkation 
with  his  new  regiment  for  America.  They  quarreled  ;  and 
as  the  favorite  child  had  never,  until  now,  been  thwarted 
or  spoken  harshly  to,  they  parted  in  mutual  disgust.  With 
his  mother  George  was  more  tender ;  and  as  Lady  Margaret 
never  thought  the  match  such  as  the  descendant  of  two  lines 
of  dukes  was  entitled  to  form,  she  almost  pardoned  the 
offense  in  the  cause. 

"  What's  this  here  ?  "  cried  Sir  Peter  Howell,  as  he  ran 
over  a  morning  paper  at  the  breakfast  table :  "  Captain  Den- 
bigh, late  of  the  guards,  has  been  promoted  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy of  the foot,  and  sails  to-morrow  to  join 

that  regiment,  now  on  its  way  to  America." 

"It's  a  lie,  Bell!  —  it's  all  a  lie!  not  but  what  he  ought 
to  be  there,  too,  serving  his  king  and  country ;  but  he  never 
would  serve  you  so." 

"Mc  ?"  said  Isabel,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  con- 
tending feelings  of  admiration  for  George's  generosity,  and 
delight  at  her  own  deliverance.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  movements  of  Mr.  Denbigh  ?" 
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"  What ! "  cried  her  father  iu  astonishmeut ;  "  ain't  yoa 
to  bo  his  wife,  ain't  it  all  agreed  upon  —  that  is,  between  Sir 
Frederick  and  me,  which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know"  — 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
general  himself,  who  had  just  learnt  the  departure  of  his 
son,  and  hastened,  wiih  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  the 
intelligence  to  his  friend,  and  of  making  his  own  peace. 

"  See  here,  Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  pointirg  t3 
tiie  paragraph,  "  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? " 

"  Too  true  —  too  true,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  gen- 
eral, shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Hark  ye.  Sir  Frederick  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral 
fiercely ;  "  did  you  not  say  that  your  son  George  was  to 
marry  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  1  certainly  did.  Sir  Peter,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in 
defiance  of  my  entreaties  and  commands,  he  has  deserted  hia 
home,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  discarded  him  forever." 

*'  Now,  Denbigh,"  said  the  admiral,  a  good  deal  molli- 
fied by  this  declaration,  "  have  I  not  always  told  you,  that 
iu  the  army  you  know  nothing  of  discipline  ?  Why,  sir,  if 
he  was  a  son  of  mine,  he  should  marry  blindfolded,  if  I 
chose  to  order  it.  I  wish,  now.  Bell  had  an  offer,  and 
dared  to  refuse  it." 

"  There  is  the  barber's  clerk,  you  know,"  said  the  general, 
a  good  deal  irritated  by  the  contemptuous  manner  of  his 
friend. 

"And  what  of  that.  Sir  Frederick ?"  said  the  sailor 
sternly ;  "  if  I  choose  her  to  marry  a  quill-driver,  she  shall 
comply." 

"  Ah !  my  good  friend,"  said  toe  general,  willing  to  drop 
the  disagreeable  subject,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  find  it 
more  difficult  to  control  the  affections  of  our  childrea  than 
we  at  first  imagined." 

*'  You  do.  General  Denbigh  ?  "  said  the  admiral,  with  a 
turl  of  contempt  on  his  lip^  and  ringing  the  bell  violently, 
Lo  bid  the  servant  send  his  young  lady  to  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  Isabel,  her  father  inquired  with 
in  air  of  settled  meaning  where  young  Mr.  Ives  resided. 
U  was  only  in  the  next  street,  and  a  messenger  was  seal 
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to  him,  with  Sir  Peter  Howell's  complimenta,  and  a  re- 
quest to  see  him  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  We'll  see,  we'll  see,  my  old  friend,  who  keeps  the  best 
discipline,"  muttered  the  admiral,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  in  the  eager  expectation  of  the  return  of 
hi.s  messenger. 

The  wondering  general  gazed  on  his  friend,  to  ascertain 
if  he  was  out  of  his  senses.  He  knew  he  was  quick  to 
decide,  and  excessively  obstinate,  but  he  did  not  think  him 
80  crazy  as  to  throw  away  his  daughter  in  a  fit  of  spleen. 
It  never  occurred  to  Sir  Federick,  however,  that  the  en- 
gagement with  himself  was  an  act  of  equal  injustice  and 
folly,  because  it  was  done  with  more  form  and  delibera- 
tion, which,  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  would  rather  make 
the  matter  worse.  Isabel  sat  in  trembling  suspense  for 
the  issue  of  the  scene,  and  Ives  in  a  few  minutes  made  his 
appearance  in  no  little  alarm. 

On  entering,  the  admiral  addressed  him  abruptly,  by 
inquiring  if  he  still  wished  to  marry  that  girl,  pointing  to 
his  daughter.  The  reply  was  an  eager  atTirmative.  Sir 
Peter  beckoned  to  Isabel,  who  approached,  covered  with 
blushes  ;  and  her  father  having  placed  her  hand  in  that 
of  her  lover,  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity  he  gave  them 
his  blessing.  The  young  people  withdrew  to  another  room 
at  Sir  Peter's  request,  when  he  turned  to  his  friend,  de- 
lighted with  his  own  decision  and  authority,  and  exclaimed, 

"  There,  Fred  Denbigh,  that  is  what  I  call  being 
minded." 

The  general  h:xd  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the 
result  was  agreeable  to  botli  the  young  people,  a  thing  he 
had  long  apprehended ;  and  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  tlio 
affair  in  any  way  that  did  not  involve  him  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  old  comrade,  he  gravely  congratulated  the  ad- 
miral on  his  good  fortune,  and  retired. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself,  as  he  paced  up 
%nd  down  his  room,  "  Denbigh  is  mortified  enough,  with 
his  joy,  and  felicity,  and  grandchildren.  I  never  had  any 
opinion  of  their  manner  of  discipline  at  all ;  too  much 
bowing  and  scraping.     I'm  sorry,  though,  he  is  a  priest ; 
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not  but  what  a  priest  may  be  as  good  a  man  as  another, 
but  let  him  behave  ever  so  well,  he  can  only  get  to  be  a 
bishop  at  the  most.  Heaven  forbid  he  should  ever  get  to 
be  a  Pope !  After  all,  his  boys  may  be  admirals  if  they 
behave  themselves ; "  and  he  went  to  seek  his  daughter, 
having  in  imagination  manned  her  nursery  with  vice  and 
rear  admirals  in  embryo  by  the  half  dozen. 

Sir  Peter  Howell  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughtei 
but  eighteen  months  ;  yet  that  was  sufficient  time  to  be- 
come attached  to  his  invaluable  son-in-law.  Mr.  Ivee 
insensibly  led  the  admiral,  during  his  long  indisposition, 
to  a  more  correct  view  of  sacred  things,  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  entertain  ;  and  the  old  man  breatlied  his  last, 
blessing  both  his  children  for  their  kindness,  and  with  an 
humble  hope  of  future  happiness.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  Isabel,  whose  conscience  had  always  reproached  her 
with  the  deception  practiced  on  her  father,  and  with  the 
banishment  of  George  from  his  country  and  home,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Peter,  and  acknowledged  hei 
transgression. 

The  admiral  heard  her  in  astonishment,  but  not  in 
anger.  His  opinions  of  life  had  sensibly  changed,  and 
his  great  cause  of  satisfaction  with  his  new  son  removed 
all  motives  for  regret  for  any  tiling  but  for  the  fate  of 
poor  George.  With  the  noble  forbearance  and  tenderness 
of  the  young  man  to  his  daughter,  the  hardy  veteran  was 
sensibly  touched;  and  his  entreaties  with  Sir  Frederick 
made  his  peace  with  a  fathe"  already  longing  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  only  hope. 

The  admiral  left  Colonel  Denbigh  his  blessing,  and  his 
favorite  pistols,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  esteem ;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  reunion  with  his  family. 

George  had  soon  learnt,  deprived  of  hope  and  in  the 
midst  of  novelty,  to  forget  a  passion  which  could  no  longer 
be  prosperous ;  and  two  years  from  his  departure  returned 
to  England,  glowing  in  health,  and  improved  in  person 
and  manners  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  wuiki 
9Xid  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

During  the  time  occujiiod  by  the  foregoing  eventa, 
Francis  continued  a  gloomy  inmate  of  his  uncle's  house. 
Tlie  duke  and  his  brotlier  George  were  too  indolent  and 
inactive  in  their  minds  to  pierce  the  cloud  that  mortifica- 
tion and  deadened  affections  had  drawn  around  the  real 
character  of  their  nephew ;  and  although  he  was  tolerated 
as  the  heir,  he  was  but  little  loved  as  a  man. 

In  losing  his  brother,  Francis  lost  the  only  human 
being  with  whom  he  possessed  any  sympathies  in  common  ; 
and  he  daily  di-ew  more  and  more  into  himself,  in  gloomy 
meditation  on  his  forlorn  situation,  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
and  expected  honors.  The  attentions  he  received  were 
paid  to  his  rank,  and  Francis  had  penetration  enough  to 
perceive  it.  His  visits  to  his  parents  were  visits  of  cere- 
mony, and  in  time  all  parties  came  to  look  to  their  termi- 
nation with  pleasure,  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  heartless 
and  forced  ci'fiiiues. 

Affection,  even  in  the  young  man,  could  not  endure, 
repulsed  as  his  feelings  were,  forever ;  and  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  if  his  attachments  were  not  alienated  from 
his  parents,  his  ardor  had  become  much  abated. 

It  is  a  dreadful  truth,  that  the  bonds  of  natural  affec- 
tion can  be  broken  by  injustice  and  contumely ;  and  it  is 
yet  more  to  be  deplored,  that  when  from  such  causes  wo 
loosen  the  ties  habit  and  education  have  drawn  around  us, 
a  reaction  in  our  feelings  commences ;  we  seldom  cease  to 
love,  but  we  begin  to  hate.  Against  such  awful  conse- 
quences it  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  the  paren 
to  provide  in  season ;  and  what  surer  safeguard  is  there, 
than  to  inculcate  those  feelings  which  teach  the  mind  to 
love  God,  and  in  so  doing  induce  love  to  the  whole  lunaan 
family  ? 
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Sir  Frederick  aud  Lady  Margaret  attended  tlie  church 
regularly,  repeated  the  respouses  with  much  decency, 
toasted  the  church  next  to  the  king,  even  appeared  at  tho 
altars  of  their  God,  and  continued  sinners.  From  such 
sowings,  no  good  fruit  could  be  expected  to  flourish  :  yet 
F'rancis  was  not  without  his  hours  of  devotion ;  but  hia 
religion  was,  like  himself,  reserved,  superstitious,  ascetic, 
and  gloomy.  He  never  entered  into  social  worship:  if  he 
prayed  it  was  with  an  ill-concealed  wish  to  end  this  life  of 
care.  If  he  returned  thanks,  it  was  with  a  bitterness  that 
mocked  the  throne  before  which  he  was  prostrate.  Such 
pictures  are  revolting ;  but  their  originals  have  and  do  ex- 
ist ;  for  what  enormity  is  there  of  which  human  frailty,  un- 
checked by  divine  assistance,  may  not  be  guilty  ? 

Francis  received  an  invitation  to  visit  a  brother  of  his 
mother's  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  about  the  time  of  tho 
expected  return  of  George  from  America ;  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  uncles  he  accepted  it.  Tho 
house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  and  many  of  them  wero 
ladies.  To  these,  the  arrival  of  the  unmarried  heir  of  tho 
liouse  of  Derweut  was  a  subject  of  no  little  interest.  His 
character  had,  however,  preceded  him,  and  a  few  days  of 
his  awkward  and,  as  they  conceived,  sullen  deportment, 
drove  them  back  to  their  former  beaux,  with  tho  exception 
of  one  ;  and  she  was  not  only  amongst  the  fairest  of  the 
throng,  but  decidedly  of  the  highest  pretensions  on  the 
score  of  birth  and  fortune. 

Marian  Luraley  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Annerdale,  with  whom  had  expired  tho  higher 
honors  of  his  house.  But  the  Earldom  of  Pendcunyss, 
with  numerous  ancient  baronies,  were  titles  in  fee ;  and 
together  with  his  princely  estates  had  descended  to  hia 
daughter  as  heir-general  of  tho  family.  A  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  with  an  income  far  exceeding  her  utmost  meaua 
of  expenditure,  the  lovely  Countess  of  Peudenuyss  was  a 
Drize  aimed  at  by  all  the  young  nobles  of  the  empire. 

Educated  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  and  dependents  she 
had  become  haughty,  vain,  and  supercilious  ;  still  she  wa3 
lovely,  aud  no  one  knew  better  how  to  practice  the  most 
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wiuning  arts  of  her  sex,  when  whim  or  interest  prompted 
her  to  the  trial. 

Her  host  was  her  guardian  and  relative  ;  and  through  his 
agency  she  had  rejected,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  numeroua 
suitors  for  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ducal 
coronet ;  and  unfortunately  for  Francis  Denbigh,  he  was, 
at  the  time,  the  only  man  of  the  proper  age  who  could 
elevate  her  to  that  enviable  distinction  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  an  indirect  measure  of  her  own  had  been  the  meana 
of  his  invitation  to  the  country. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  young  companions,  Marian  was 
greatly  disappointed  on  the  view  of  her  intended  captive, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  she  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy 
and  himself.  But  ambition  was  her  idol ;  and  to  its  pow- 
erful rival,  love,  she  was  yet  a  stranger.  After  a  few 
struggles  with  her  inclinations  the  consideration  that  their 
united  fortunes  and  family  alliances  would  make  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  houses  in  the  kingdom 
prevailed.  Such  early  sacrifices  of  the  inclinations  in  a 
woman  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  accomplishments,  may 
excite  surprise ;  but  where  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  by 
the  hand  of  care,  the  soul  untouched  by  the  love  of  good- 
ness, the  human  heart  seldom  fails  to  set  up  an  idol  of  its 
own  to  worship.  In  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  this  idol 
was  pride. 

The  remainder  of  the  ladies,  from  ceasing  to  wonder  at 
the  manners  of  Francis,  had  made  them  the  subject  of 
their  mirth ;  and  nettled  at  his  apparent  indifference  to 
their  society,  which  they  erroneously  attributed  to  his 
sense  of  his  importance,  they  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
good-breeding  in  manifesting  their  displeasure. 

'■'  ]Mr.  Denbigh,"  cried  one  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
pretty  of  the  gay  tribe  to  him  one  day,  as  Francis  sat  in  a 
corner  abstracted  from  the  scene  arouiid  him,  "  when  do 
you  mean  to  favor  the  world  with  your  brilliant  ideas  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt  soon,"  said  a  second ;  "  and  I  expect 
they  will  be  homihes,  or  another  volume  to  the  WhoU 
Duty  of  Man." 
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"Rather,"  cried  a  third,  with  bitter  irony,  "another 
canto  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  his  ideas  are  so  vivid  and 
full  of  imagery." 

"  Or,  what  do  you  think,"  said  a  fourth,  speaking  in  a 
voice  of  harmony,  and  tones  of  the  most  soothing  tender- 
ness, "  of  pity  and  compassion,  for  the  follies  of  those  in- 
ferior minds,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  reflections  of  a  good 
sense  and  modesty  peculiarly  his  own  ?  " 

This  might  also  be  irony;  and  Francis  thougiit  it  so; 
but  the  tones  were  so  soft  and  conciliating,  that,  with  a  face 
pale  with  his  emotions,  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  met 
the  eye  of  Marian  fixed  on  him  in  an  expression  that 
changed  his  death-like  hue  into  the  color  of  vermilion. 

He  thought  of  this  speech ;  he  reasoned  on  it ;  he 
dreamt  on  it.  But  for  the  looks  which  accompanied  it, 
like  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  would  have  thought  it  the 
crudest  cut  of  them  all.  But  that  look,  those  eyes,  that 
voice,  what  a  commentary  on  her  language  did  they  not 
afford ! 

Francis  was  not  long  in  suspense  ;  the  next  morning  an 
excursion  was  proposed,  which  included  all  but  himself  in 
its  arrangements.  He  was  either  too  reserved  or  too 
]  iDud  to  offer  services  which  were  not  required. 

Several  gentlemen  had  contended  for  the  honor  of  driv- 
ing the  countess  in  a  beautiful  phaeton  of  her  own.  They 
grew  earnest  in  their  claims :  one  had  been  promised  by 
its  mistress  with  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  ease  of  the 
carriage  ;  another  was  delighted  with  the  excellent  train- 
ing of  her  horses ;  in  short,  all  had  some  particular  claim 
to  the  distinction,  which  was  urged  with  a  warmth  and 
pertinacity  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  prize  to  bo 
obtained.  Marian  heard  the  several  claimants  with  an 
ease  and  indifference  natural  to  her  situation,  and  ended 
the  dispute  by  saying,  — 

"  Gentlemen,  as  I  havw  made  so  many  promises  from 
the  dread  of  giving  offense,  I  must  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  who  alone,  with  the  best  claims, 
does  not  urge  them  ;  to  you  then,"  continued  si  e,  ap- 
proaching him  with  the  whip  which  was  to  bo  given 
84  ;. 
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the  victor,  "  I  adjudge  the  prize,  if  you  \vill  condescend  to 
accept  it." 

This  was  uttered  with  one  of  her  most  atti*activo  smiles, 
and  Francis  received  the  wliip  with  an  emotion  that  ha 
with  difficulty  could  control. 

The  gentlemen  were  ghid  to  have  the  contest  decided 
1\V  adjudging  the  prize  to  one  so  little  dangerous,  and  the 
ladies  sneered  at  her  choice  as  they  left  the  house. 

There  was  something  so  soothing  in  the  manners  of 
Lady  Pendennyss,  she  listened  to  the  little  he  said  with 
Buch  a  respectful  attention,  was  so  anxious  to  have  him 
give  his  opinions,  that  the  unction  of  flattery,  thus  sweetly 
applied,  and  for  the  first  time,  could  not  fail  of  its  wonted 
effects. 

The  communications  thus  commenced  were  continued. 
It  was  so  easy  to  be  attentive,  by  being  simply  polite  to 
one  unused  to  notice  of  any  kind,  that  Marian  found  the 
fate  of  the  young  man  in  her  hands  almost  as  soon  as  she 
attempted  to  control  it. 

A  new  existence  opened  upon  Francis,  as  day  after  day 
she  insensibly  led  him  to  a  display  of  powers  he  was  un- 
conscious until  now  of  possessing  himself.  His  self-re- 
spect began  to  increase,  his  limited  pleasures  to  multiply, 
and  he  could  now  look  around  him  with  a  sense  of  partici- 
pation in  the  delights  of  life,  as  he  perceived  himself  of 
consequence  to  this  much  admired  woman. 

Trifling  incidents,  managed  on  her  part  with  consum- 
mate art,  had  led  him  to  the  daring  inference  that  he  was 
not  entirely  indifferent  to  her  ;  and  Francis  returned  the 
incipient  affection  of  his  mistress  with  a  feeling  but  little 
removed  from  adoration.  Week  flew  by  after  week,  and 
still  he  lingered  at  the  residence  of  his  kinsman,  unable  to 
tear  himself  from  the  society  of  one  so  worshipped,  and 
ret  afraid  to  take  a  step  by  making  a  distinct  declaration 
ivhich  might  involve  hirn  in  disgrace  or  ridicule. 

The  condescension  of  the  countess  increased,  and  sho 
had  indirectly  given  him  the  most  flatterhig  assurances  of 
Lib  success,  when  George,  just  arrived  from  America,  hiv- 
ing  tirst  p:A''l  his  greetings  to  his  reconciled  parents.  auU 
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the  happy  couple  of  his  generosity,  flew  to  the  arms  of  hia 

brother  in  Suffolk. 

Francis  was  overjoyed  to  see  George,  and  George  de- 
lighted in  the  visible  improvement  of  his  brother.  Still 
Francis  was  far,  very  far  behind  his  junior  in  graces  of 
mind  and  body  ;  indeed,  few  men  in  England  were  more 
adapted  by  nature  and  education  for  female  society  than 
was  Colonel  Denbigh  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 

Marian  witnessed  all  his  attractions,  and  deeply  felt 
their  influence ;  for  the  first  time  she  felt  the  emotions  of 
the  gentle  passion  ;  and  after  having  sported  in  the  gay 
world,  and  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  others  for  years,  the 
countess  in  her  turn  became  an  unwilling  victim  to  its 
power.  George  met  her  flame  with  a  corresponding  ardor, 
and  the  struggle  between  ambition  and  love  became  se- 
vere ;  the  brothers  unconsciously  were  rivals. 

Had  George  for  a  moment  suspected  the  situation  of  the 
feelings  of  Francis,  his  very  superiority  in  the  contest 
woiUd  have  induced  him  to  retreat  from  the  unnatural 
rivalry.  Had  the  elder  dreamt  of  the  views  of  his  junior, 
he  would  have  abandoned  his  dearest  hopes  in  utter  despair. 
Francis  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  George 
as  his  superior  in  everything,  that  a  competition  with  him 
would  have  appeared  desperate.  Marian  contrived  to  keep 
both  in  hopes,  undecided  herself  which  to  choose,  and  per- 
haps ready  to  yield  to  the  first  applicant.  A  sudden  event, 
however,  removed  all  doubts,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
three. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  bachelor  brother  became 
«o  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  their  future  heir,  that 
they  as  coolly  set  about  providing  themselves  with  wives  as 
they  had  performed  any  otker  ordinary  transaction  of  life. 
They  married  cousins,  and  on  the  same  day  the  choice  of 
the  ladies  was  assigned  between  them  by  lot ;  and  if  his 
Grace  got  the  prettier,  his  brother  certainly  got  the  richest ; 
under  the  circumstances  a  very  tolerable  distribution  of  for- 
tune's favors. 

These  double  marriages  dissolved  the  charm  of  Francis, 
Mid  Lady  Pendennyss  determined  to  consult  her  wishes  ;  a 
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little  pointed  encouragement  brought  out  the  declaration  of 
George,  and  be  was  accepted. 

Francis,  who  bad  never  communicated  his  feelings  to 
any  one  but  the  lady,  and  that  only  indirectly,  was  crushed 
by  the  blow.  He  continued  in  public  until  the  day  of  their 
union  ;  was  present,  composed  and  silent ;  but  it  was  the 
silence  of  a  mountain  whose  volcanic  contend  had  not 
reached  the  surface.  The  same  day  he  disappeared,  and 
every  inquiry  after  him  proved  fruitless  ;  search  was  baffled, 
and  for  seven  years  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
the  general's  eldest  son. 

George  on  marrying  resigned  his  commission,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  retired  to  one  of  her 
seats,  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  domestic  love.  The 
countess  was  enthusiastically  attached  to  him  ;  and  as  mo- 
tives for  the  indulgence  of  coquetry  were  wanting,  her 
character  became  gradually  improved  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  generous  husband. 

A  lurking  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Francis's  sudden 
disappearance  rendered  her  uneasy  at  times  ;  but  Marian 
was  too  much  beloved,  too  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  too 
many  honors,  and  of  too  great  wealth,  to  be  open  to  the 
convictions  of  conscience.  It  is  in  our  hours  of  pain  and 
privation  that  we  begin  to  feel  its  sting  :  if  we  are  prosper- 
ous, we  fancy  we  reap  the  fruits  of  our  o\vn  merit ;  but  if 
we  are  unfortunate,  the  voice  of  truth  seldom  fails  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  deserving  of  our  fate  :  a  blessed 
provision  of  Providence  that  often  makes  the  saddest  hours 
of  our  earthly  career  the  morn  of  a  day  that  is  to  endure 
forever. 

General  Denbigh  and  Lady  Margaret  both  died  within 
five  years  of  the  marriage  of  their  favorite  child,  although 
both  lived  to  see  their  descendant,  in  the  person  of  the 
infant  Lord  Lumley. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  George  were  each  blessed 
with  offspring,  and  in  these  several  descendants  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family  of  Denbigh  may  be  seen  the 
different  personages  of  our  history.  On  the  birtli  of  her 
youngest  child,  the  Lady  Marian,  the   Countess  of  Pen* 
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deiinyss  sustained  a  skock  in  her  health  from  which  she 
ne-ver  wholly  recovered  :  she  became  nervous,  and  lost  most 
of  her  energy  both  of  mind  and  body.  Her  husband  was 
her  solace  :  his  tenderness  remaining  unextinguished,  while 
his  attentions  increased. 

As  the  fortune  of  Ives  and  Isabel  put  the  necessity  of  a 
living  out  of  the  question,  and  no  cure  oflfering  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  first,  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  au 
ofler  to  become  domestic  chaplain  to  his  now  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Denbigh.  For  the  first  six  years  they  were 
inmates  of  Pendennyss  Castle.  The  rector  of  the  parish 
was  infirm,  and  averse  to  a  regular  assistant ;  but  the  ub.  • 
obtrusive  services  of  Mr.  Ives  were  not  less  welcome  to  the 
pastor  than  to  his  parishioners. 

Employed  in  the  duties  which  of  right  fell  to  the  in- 
cumbent, and  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  guardianship  of 
the  dependents  of  the  castle,  our  young  clergyman  had 
ample  occupation  for  all  his  time,  if  not  a  sufficient  theatre 
for  his  usefulness.  Isabel  aud  himself  remained  the  year 
round  in  Wales,  and  the  first  dawnings  of  education  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Lumley  were  those  he  acquired  conjointly 
with  Francis  from  the  care  of  the  latter's  father.  They 
formed,  with  the  interval  of  the  time  spent  by  Mr.  Den- 
bigh and  Lady  Pendennyss  in  town  in  winter,  but  one  fam- 
ily. To  the  gentleman,  the  attachment  of  the  grateful 
Ives  was  as  strong  as  it  was  lasting.  Mrs.  Ives  never 
ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  self-devoted  victim  to  her 
happiness ;  and  although  a  far  more  brilliant  lot  had 
awaited  him  by  the  change,  yet  her  own  husband  could  not 
think  it  a  more  happy  one. 

The  birth  of  Lady  Marian  had  already,  in  its  conse- 
quences, begun  to  throw  a  gloom  round  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  Denbigh,  when  he  was  to  sustain  another  misfor- 
lune  in  a  separation  from  his  friends. 

Mr.,  now  Dr.  Ives,  had  early  announced  his  firm  inten- 
tion, whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  to  enter 
into  the  fullest  functions  of  his  ministry,  as  a  matter  of 

duty.     Such  an  opportunity  now  offered  at  B ,  and  the 

doctor  became  its  rector  about  the  period  Sir  Edwar<i  b»« 
came  possessor  of  his  paternal  estate. 
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Denbigh  tried  every  iuducemeat  within  his  power  t<v 
keep  the  doctor  in  his  own  society.  If  as  many  thousanda 
as  his  living  would  give  him  hundreds  could  effect  it,  they 
would  have  been  at  his  service ;  but  Denbigh  understood 
the  character  of  the  divine  too  well  to  offer  such  an  in- 
ducement :  he  however  urged  the  claims  of  friendship  to 
the  utmost,  but  without  success.  The  doctor  acknowledged 
the  hold  both  himself  and  family  had  gained  upon  his  af- 
fections, but  he  added  — 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Mr.  Denbigh,  what  we  would  have 
thought  of  one  of  the  earlier  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who 
from  motives  of  convenience  or  world ly-mindedness  could 
have  deserted  his  sacred  calling.  Although  the  changes  in 
the  times  may  have  rendered  the  modes  of  conducting  them 
different,  necessarily  the  duties  remain  the  same.  The 
minister  of  our  holy  religion  who  has  once  submitted  to  the 
call  of  his  divine  Master,  must  allow  nothing  but  ungovern- 
able necessity  to  turn  him  from  the  path  he  has  entered  on ; 
and  should  he  so  far  forget  himself,  I  greatly  fear  he  would 
plead,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  his  worldly  duties, 
his  cares,  or  even  his  misfortunes,  in  vain.  Solemn  and 
arduous  are  his  obligations  to  labor,  but  when  faithfully  he 
has  discharged  these  duties,  oh  !  how  glorious  must  be  his 
reward." 

Before  such  opinions  every  barrier  must  fall,  and  the 
doctor  entered  into  the  cure  of  his  parish  without  further 
opposition,  though  not  without  unceasing  regret  on  the  part 
of  his  friend.  Their  intercourse  was,  however,  maintained 
by  letter,  and  they  also  frequently  met  at  Lumley  Castlt, 
a  seat  of  the  countess's,  within  two  days'  ride  of  tho  doc- 
tor's parish,  until  her  increasing  indisposition  rendered  jour- 
neying impossible  ;  then,  indeed,  the  doctor  extended  hia 
rides  into  Wales,  but  with  longer  intervals  between  his 
visits,  though  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  objects  of  his 
journey. 

Mr.  Denbigh,  worn  down  with  watching  and  blasted 
hopes,  under  the    direction  of  the    spiritual  watchfulness  of 

the  rector  of  B ,  became  an  humble,  sincere,  and  pious 

ChriitiAn. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

It  has  been  already  lueutionccl,  that  the  health  of  L&dy 
Pcmieunyss  suffered  a  severe  shock,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Change  of  scene  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  ior 
her  disorder,  and  Denbigh  and  his  wife  were  on  their  return 
from  a  fruitless  excui-sion  amongst  the  northern  lakes,  in 
pursuit  of  amusement  and  relief  for  the  latter,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  fury  of  a  sudden 
gust  in  the  first  building  that  offered.  It  was  a  farm-house 
of  the  better  sort ;  and  the  attendants,  carriages,  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  guests,  caused  no  little  confusion  to  its 
simple  inmates.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  best  parlor,  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  to 
the  comforts  of  the  travellers. 

The  countess  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  that  kind 
of  listless  melancholy  which  had  been  too  much  the  com- 
panion of  their  later  hours,  when  in  the  interval  of  the 
Btorm,  a  male  voice  in  an  adjoining  room  commenced  dno-- 
ing  the  following  ballad,  the  notes  being  low,  monotonous, 
but  unusually  sweet,  and  the  enunciation  so  distinct^  as  to 
render  every  syllable  intelligible :  — 

Oh !  I  have  lived  in  endless  pain, 
And  I  have  lived,  alas !  iu  vain, 

For  none  regard  my  woe; 
No  father's  care  conveyed  the  truth, 
No  mother's  fondness  blessed -ny  youth, 

Ah !  joys  too  great  to  kiio\? 

And  Marian's  love,  and  Marian's  pride. 
Have  crushed  the  heart  that  would  have  died 

To  save  my  Marian's  tears : 
A  brother's  hand  has  struck  the  blow. 
Oh !  may  that  brother  never  know 

Such  madly  sorrowing  years ! 
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But  hush  my  griefs  —  and  hush  m j  song, 
I've  mourned  in  vain  —  I've  mourned  too  long, 

When  none  have  come  to  soothe; 
And  dark's  the  path  that  lies  before. 
And  dark  have  been  the  days  of  yore, 

And  all  was  dark  in  youth. 

Tbe  maids  employed  around  the  person  of  their  comfort- 
less mistress,  the  valet  of  Denbigh  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing a  dry  coat  for  his  master  —  all  suspended  their  em* 
ploymeuts  to  listen  in  breathless  silence  to  the  mournfal 
melody  of  the  song. 

But  Denbigh  himself  had  started  from  his  seat  at  the 
first  notes,  and  he  continued  until  the  voice  ceased,  gazing 
in  vacant  horror  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  A  door 
opened  from  the  parlor  to  the  room  of  the  musician ;  he 
rushed  through  it,  and  there,  in  a  kind  of  shed  to  the  build- 
ing, which  hardly  sheltered  him  from  the  fury  of  the  tem- 
pest, clad  in  the  garments  of  the  extremest  poverty,  with 
an  eye  roving  in  madness,  and  a  body  rocking  to  and  fro 
from  mental  inquietude,  he  beheld  seated  on  a  stone  tho 
remains  of  his  long-lost  brother,  Francis. 

The  language  of  the  song  was  too  plam  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Tho  truth  glared  around  George  with  a  violence 
that  dazzled  his  brain  ;  but  he  saw  it  all,  he  felt  it  all,  and 
rushing  to  the  feet  of  his  brother,  he  exclaimed  iu  horror, 
pressing  his  hands  between  his  own, — 

"  Francis  —  ray  own  brother  —  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

The  maniac  regarded  him  with  a  vacant  gaze,  but  the 
voice  and  the  person  recalled  the  compositions  of  his  more 
reasonable  moments  to  his  recollection  ;  pushing  back  tho 
ha  r  of  George,  so  as  to  expose  his  fine  forehead  to  view,  he 
contemplated  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued 
to  sing,  iu  a  voice  still  rendered  sweeter  than  before  by  his 
&iiut  imfressions:  — 

His  raven  locks,  that  richly  curled, 
Hu  eye,  that  proud  detiunce  hurled, 

Have  stol'n  my  Marian's  love  I 
H»d  I  been  ble«t  by  nature's  i^rut?, 
With  such  a  fo.iu,  with  such  u  two 

Ci.uid  I  ao  trcucheruuH  i>ruvu'(' 
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And  what  is  man  —  and  what  is  care  — 
That  he  should  let  such  passions  tear 

The  bases  of  the  soul  ? 
Oh !  you  should  do,  as  I  have  done, 
And  having  pleasure's  summit  won, 

Each  bursting  sob  control ! 

On  ending  the  last  stanza,  the  maniac  released  his  brother, 
and  bioke  into  the  wildest  laugh  of  madness. 

"  Francis  !  0 !  Francis,  my  brother,"  cried  George,  in 
bitterness.  A  piercing  shriek  drew  his  eye  to  the  door  he 
had  passed  through  —  on  its  threshold  lay  the  senseless 
body  of  his  wife.  The  distracted  husband  forgot  everything 
in  the  situation  of  his  Marian,  and  raising  her  in  his  arm!^, 
he  exclaimed,  — 

"  Marian  —  my  Marian,  revive  —  look  up  —  know  me." 

Francis  had  followed  him,  and  now  stood  by  his  side, 
gazing  intently  on  tlie  lifeless  body  ;  his  looks  became  more 
Boft,  his  eye  glanced  less  wildly,  he  too  cried,  — 

"  Marian  —  my  Marian." 

There  was  a  mighty  effort ;  nature  could  endure  no  more, 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  George. 
They  flew  to  his  assistance,  giving  the  countess  to  her  women  ; 
but  he  was  dead. 

For  seventeen  years  Lady  Pendennyss  survived  thia 
shock :  but  having  reached  her  own  abode,  during  that  long 
period  she  never  left  her  room. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  surviving  hopes,  Doctor  Ives  and 
Vis  wife  were  made  acquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the 
grief  of  their  friend,  but  the  truth  weut  no  further.  Den- 
bigh was  the  guardian  of  his  three  young  cousins,  the  duke, 
his  sister,  and  young  George  Denbigh ;  these,  with  his  son, 
Lord  Lumley,  and  daughter,  Lady  Marian,  were  removed 
from  the  melancholy  of  the  castle  to  scenes  better  adapted 
to  their  opening  prospects  in  life.  Yet  Lumley  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  his  father,  and  finding  him  a  youth  endowed 
beyond  his  years,  the  care  of  his  parent  was  early  turned  to 
the  most  important  of  his  duties  in  that  sacred  office ;  and 
when  he  yielded  to  his  wishes  to  go  into  the  army,  he  knew 
he  went  a  youth  of  sixteen,  possessed  of  piinciples  and  self- 
denial  that  would  become  a  man  of  five-and-twenty. 
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General  "Wilson  completed  the  work  which  th:5  fother  had 
begun  ;  and  Lord  Lurnley  formed  a  singular  exception  to 
the  character  of  most  of  his  companions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  ho  returned  home, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  receive  the  parting  breath  of  his 
mother. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  the  countess  requested  that 
her  children  might  be  made  acquainted  with  her  history  and 
misconduct ;  and  she  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  son  a  letter, 
with  directions  for  him  to  open  it  after  her  decease.  It  wa3 
addressed  to  both  children,  and  after  recapitulating  generally 
the  principal  events  of  her  life,  continued  :  — 

"  Thus,  my  children,  you  perceive  the  consequences  of 
induljience  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  made  me  iusensi- 
ble  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  regardless  of  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  justice.  Self  was  my  idol.  The  love  of 
admiration,  which  was  natural  to  me,  was  increased  by 
the  flatterers  who  surrounded  me ;  and  had  the  customs  of 
our  country  suffered  royalty  to  descend  in  their  unions  to 
a  grade  in  life  below  their  own,  your  uncle  would  have 
escaped  the  fangs  of  my  baneful  coquetry. 

"O  Marian,  my  child,  never  descend  so  low  as  to 
practice  those  arts  which  have  degraded  your  unhappy 
mother.  I  would  impress  on  you,  as  a  memorial  of  my 
parting  affection,  these  simple  truths  —  that  coquetry 
stands  next  to  the  want  of  chastity  in  the  scale  of  female 
vices;  it  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  mental  prostitution;  it  is 
ruinous  to  all  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  gives  addetl 
lustre  to  female  charms;  it  is  almost  destructive  to  mod- 
esty itself.  A  woman  who  has  been  addicted  to  its  prac- 
tice may  strive  long  and  in  vain  to  regain  that  singleness 
of  heart,  which  can  bind  her  up  so  closely  in  her  husband 
and  children  as  to  make  her  a  good  wife  or  a  mother ;  and 
if  it  should  have  degenerated  into  habit,  it  may  lead  to  the 
a^viui  result  of  infidelity  to  her  marriage  vows. 

"  It  is  vain  for  a  coquette  to  pretend  to  religion ;  its  prac- 
tice involves  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  deception  —  every- 
thuig  that  is  mean  —  everything  that  is  debasing.  lu 
short,  as  it  is  bottomed  on  selfish noss  and  pride,  whera  it 
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has  once  possessed  the  mind,  it  v/ill  only  yield  to  tlie 
truth-displaying  banners  of  the  cross.  This,  and  this 
only,  can  remove  the  evil ;  for  without  it  she,  whom  tho 
charms  of  youth  and  beauty  have  enabled  to  act  the 
coquette,  will  descend  into  the  vale  of  life,  altered,  it  is 
true,  but  not  amended.  She  will  find  the  world,  with  its 
allurements,  clinging  around  her  parting  years,  in  vain 
regrets  for  days  that  are  flown,  and  in  mercenary  views 
for  her  descendants.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  children, 
console  and  esteem  your  inestimable  father  while  he  yet 
remains  with  you ;  and  place  your  reliance  on  that 
Heavenly  Parent  who  will  never  desert  those  who  seek 
him  in  sincerity  and  love.     Your  dying  mother, 

"M.  Pendenntss." 

This  letter,  evidently  written  under  the  excitment  of  deep  ^ 
remorse,  made  a  great  impression  on  both  her  children. 
In  Lady  Marian  it  was  pity,  regret,  and  abhorrence  of 
the  fault  which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  wreck 
of  her  mother's  peace  of  mind ;  but  in  her  brother,  now 
Earl  of  Pendennyss,  these  feelings  were  united  with  a 
jealous  dread  of  his  own  probable  lot  in  the  chances  of 
matrimony. 

His  uncle  had  been  the  supposed  heir  ■to  a  more  ele- 
vated title  than  his  own,  but  he  was  now  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  as  honorable  a  name,  and  of  much  larger  reve- 
nues. The  great  wealth  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and 
the  considerable  estate  of  his  own  father,  were,  or  would 
60on  be,  centered  in  himself ;  and  if  a  woman  as  amiable,  ■ 
as  faultless,  as  affection  had  taught  him  to  believe  his 
mother  to  be,  could  yield  in  her  situation  to  the  lure  of 
woildl;;  honors,  had  he  not  great  reason  to  dread,  that  a 
hand  might  be  bestowed  at  some  day  upon  himself,  when 
the  heart  would  point  out  some  other  destination,  if  the 
real  wishes  of  its  owner  were  consulted  ? 

Pendennyss  was  modest  by  nature,  and  humble  from 
principle,  though  by  no  means  distrustful ;  yet  the  shock 
of  discovering  his  mother's  fault,  the  gloom  occasioned  by 
her  death  and  his  father's  declining  health,  sometimes  led 
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him  into  a  train  of  reflections  which,  at  others,  he  would 
have  ferveutly  deprecated. 

A  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  countess,  Mr 
Denbigh,  finding  his  constitution  fast  giving  way,  under 
the  wasting  of  a  decline  he  had  been  in  for  a  year,  re- 
Bolved  to  finish  his  days  in  the  abode  of  his  Christian 
friend.  Doctor  Ives.  For  several  years  they  had  not 
met ;  increasing  duties  and  infirmities  on  both  sides  having 
interrupted  their  visits. 

By  easy  stages  he  left  the  residence  of  his  son  in  Wales, 
and  accompanied  by  both  his  children  he  reached  Lumley 
Castle  much  exhausted  ;  here  he  took  a  solemn  and  final 
leave  of  Marian,  unwilling  that  she  should  so  soon  witness 
again  the  death  of  another  parent,  and  dismissing  the 
earl's  equipage  and  attendants  a  short  day's  ride  from 
JB ,  they  proceeded  alone  to  the  rectory. 

A  letter  had  been  forwarded  acquainting  the  doctor  of 
his  approaching  visit,  wishing  it  to  be  perfectly  private, 
but  not  alluding  to  its  object,  and  naming  a  day,  a  week 
later  than  the  one  on  which  he  arrived.  This  plan  was 
altered  on  peceiving  the  torch  of  life  more  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  socket  than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  Ills 
unexpected  appearance  and  reception  are  known.  Den- 
bigh's death  and  the  departure  of  his  son  followed ;  Fran- 
cis having  been  Pendennyss's  companion  to  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors  in  Westmoreland. 

The  earl  had  a  shrinking  delicacy,  under  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  family  history,  that  made  him  anxious  to  draw 
all  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  his  mother's  conduct ; 
how  far  the  knowledge  of  it  had  extended  in  society  he 
could  not  know,  but  he  wished  it  buried  with  her  in  the 
tomb.  The  peculiar  manner  of  his  father's  death  would 
attract  notice,  and  might  recall  attention  to  the  prime 
cause  of  his  disorder  ;  as  yet  all  was  veiled,  and  he  wished 
the  doctor's  family  to  let  it  remain  so.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  that  the  death  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Denbigh's  rank 
should  be  unnoticed  in  the  prints,  and  the  care  of  Francis 
dictated  the  simple  truth  without  comments,  as  it  appeared. 
As  regarded  the  MoseJeys,  what  was  more  natural  than 
that  the  sou  of  Mr.  Denbigh  should  also  be  Mr.  Deubigh  ? 
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In  the  presence  of  «he  rector's  family  no  allusions  were 
made  to  their  friends,  and  the  villagers  and  the  neighbor- 
hood spoke  of  them  as  old  and  young  Mr.  Denbigh. 

The  name  of  Lord  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Pendennyss, 
was  known  to  the  whole  British  nation  ;  but  the  long  re- 
tirement of  his  father  and  mother  had  driven  them  almost 
from  the  recollection  of  their  friends.  Even  Mrs.  "Wilson 
supposed  her  favorite  hero  a  Lumley.  Pendennyss  Castle 
had  been  for  centuries  the  proud  residence  of  that  family  ; 
and  the  change  of  name  in  its  possessor  was  forgotten 
with  the  circumstances  that  had  led  to  it. 

When,  therefore,  Emily  met  the  earl  so  unexpectedly 
the  second  time  at  the  rectory,  she  of  course,  with  all  her 
companions,  spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Denbigh.  On  that  oc- 
casion, Pendennyss  had  called  in  person,  in  expectation  of 
meeting  his  kinsman,  Lord  Bolton  ;  but,  finding  him  ab- 
sent, he  could  not  resist  his  desire  to  visit  the  rectory. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  his  carriage  and  servants  on  to  Lon- 
don, leaving  them  at  a  convenient  spot,  and  arrived  on 
foot  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Ives.  From  the  same  motives 
which  had  influenced  him  before  —  a  wish  to  indulge, 
undisturbed  by  useless  ceremony,  his  melancholy  reflec- 
tions —  he  desired  that  his  name  might  not  be  mentioned. 

This  was  an  easy  task.  Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives 
had  called  him,  when  a  child,  George  or  Lumley,  and 
were  unused  to  his  new  appellation  of  Pendennyss  ;  in- 
deed, it  rather  recalled  painful  recollections  to  them  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  circumstances  removed  the 
pecessity  of  any  introduction  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her 
party  ;  and  the  ditficulty  in  that  instance  was  happily  got 
rid  of. 

The  eail  had  often  heard  Emily  Moseley  spoken  of  by 
his  friends,  and  in  their  letters  they  frequently  mentioned 
her  name  as  connected  with  their  pleasures  and  employ- 
ments, and  always  with  an  affection  Pendennyss  thought 
exceeding  that  which  they  manifested  for  their  son's  wife ; 
and  Mrs.  Ives,  the  evening  before,  to  remove  unpleasant 
thoughts,  had  given  him  a  lively  description  of  her  person 
Mid  character.     The  earl's  curiosity  had  been  a  little  ex- 
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cited  to  see  this  paragon  of  female  beauty  and  virtue; 
and,  unlike  most  curiosity  on  such  subjects,  he  was  agree- 
ably disappointed  by  the  examination.  Ho  wished  to 
know  more,  and  made  interest  with  the  doctor  to  assist 
him  to  continue  the  incognito  with  which  accident  had 
favored  him. 

The  doctor  objected  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  the 
earl  desisted ;  but  the  beauty  of  Emily,  aided  by  her  char- 
acter, had  made  an  impression  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off, 
and  Pendennyss  returned  to  the  charge. 

His  former  jealousies  were  awakened  m  proportion  to 
his  admiration ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  threw  himself  ou 
the  mercy  of  the  divine,  by  declaring  his  new  motive,  but 
without  mentioning  his  parents.  The  doctor  pitied  him, 
for  he  scanned  his  feelings  thoroughly,  and  consented  to 
keep  silent,  but  laughingly  declared  it  was  bad  enough  for 
a  divine  to  be  accessory  to,  much  less  aiding  in  a  deception  ; 
and  that  he  knew  if  Emily  and  Mrs.  Wilson  learnt  his 
imposition,  he  would  lose  ground  in  their  favor  by  the 
discovery. 

"  Surely,  George,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  laugh,  '*  you 
don't  mean  to  marry  the  young  lady  as  Mr.  Denbigh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  marrying  her  at  all," 
replied  the  earl  with  a  smile ;  "  but,  somehow,  I  should 
like  to  see  what  my  reception  in  the  world  will  be  as  plain 
Mr.  Denbigh,  unprovided  for  and  unknown." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  the  rector  archly,  "  in  pro- 
portion to  your  merits,  very  unfavorably  indeed ;  but  then 
your  humility  will  be  finally  elevated  by  the  occasional 
praises  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Wilson  lavish  ou  your  proper 
character  of  late." 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  her  partiality,"  continued  the 
eail,  mournfully ;  then  throwing  off  his  gloomy  thoughts 
h«  added,  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  doctor,  your  goodness  did 
not  set  her  right  in  the  latter  particular." 

"  Why,  she  has  hai'dly  given  me  an  opportunity  ;  deli* 
cacy  and  my  own  feelings  have  kept  me  very  silent  on  the 
Bubject  of  your  family  to  any  of  that  connection.  They 
think,  I  believe,  I  was  a  rector  in  Wales,  instead  of  you/ 
fcither's    chaplain ;  and    somehow,"  continued    the    doctor 
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Bmlliiig  on  his  wife,  "  the  association  with  your  late  parent? 
was  80  connected  in  my  mind  with  my  most  romantic  feel- 
ings, that  although  I  have  delighted  in.  it,  I  have  seldom 
Riluded  to  it  in  conversation  at  all.  Mrs.  Wilson  haa 
spoken  of  you  but  twice  in  my  hearing,  and  that  since  she 
has  expected  to  meet  you ;  your  name  has  doubtless  re 
called  the  remembrance  of  her  husband." 

"I  have  many,  many  reasons  to  remember  the  generhi 
with  gratitude,"  cried  the  earl  with  fervor ;  "  but  doctor, 
do  not  forget  my  incognito :  only  call  me  George  ;  I  ask 
no  more." 

The  plan  of  Pendennyss  was  put  in  execution.  Day 
after  day  he  lingered  in  Northamptonshire,  until  his  prin- 
ciples and  character  had  grown  upon  the  esteem  of  the 
Moseleys  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 

His  frequent  embarrassments  were  from  the  dread  and 
shame  of  a  detection.  With  Sir  Herbert  Isicholsou  he 
had  a  narrow  escape,  and  Mrs-  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Henry 
Stapleton  he  of  course  avoided ;  for  having  gone  so  far,  he 
was  determined  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Egerton,  he 
thought,  knew  him,  and  he  disliked  his  character  and 
manners. 

When  Chatterton  appeared  most  attentive  to  Emily,  the 
candor  and  good  opinion  of  that  young  nobleman  made 
the  earl  acquainted  with  his  wishes  and  his  situation.  Pen- 
dennyss was  too  generous  not  to  meet  his  rival  on  fair 
grounds.  His  cousin  and  the  duke  were  requested  to  use 
iheir  united  influence  secretly  to  obtain  the  desired  station 
for  the  baron.  The  result  is  known,  and  Pendennyss 
trusted  his  secret  to  Chatterton  ;  he  took  him  to  London, 
gave  him  in  charge  to  Derwent,  and  returned  to  prosecute 
bis  own  suit.  His  note  from  Bolton  Castle  was  a  ruse  to 
conceal  his  character,  as  he  knew  the  departure  of  the 
baronet's  family  to  an  hour,  and  had  so  timed  his  visit  to 
the  earl  as  not  to  come  In  collision  with  the  Moseleys. 

"Indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  the  doctor  to  him  one  day, 
"  your  scheme  goes  on  swimmingly,  and  I  am  only  afraid 
when  your  mistress  discovers  the  imposition,  you  will  find 
j^our  rank  producing  a  different  effect  from  what  you  have 
app  x>liended." 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

Box  Dr.  Ives  was  mistaken.  Had  he  »een  the  spark- 
ling eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  of  Miss  Moseley,  the  smile 
of  satisfaction  and  happiness  which  played  on  the  unusually 
thoughtful  face  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  the  earl  handed  them 
into  his  own  carriage,  as  they  left  his  house  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  discovery,  the  doctor  would  have  gladly  ac- 
knowledged the  failure  of  his  prognostics.  In  truth,  there 
was  no  possible  event  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
have  given  both  aunt  and  niece  such  heartfelt  pleasure,  as 
the  knowledge  that  Denbigh  and  the  earl  were  the  same 
person. 

Pendennyss  stood  holding  the  door  of  the  carriage  in 
his  hand,  irresolute  how  to  act,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  — 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  you  sup  with  us." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  the  privi- 
lege," cried  the  earl,  as  he  sprang  into  the  coach  ;  the  door 
was  closed,  and  they  drove  off. 

"  After  the  explanations  of  this  morning,  my  lord,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  willing  to  remove  all  doubts  between  him 
and  Emily,  and  perhaps  anxious  to  satisfy  her  own  curi- 
osity, "  it  will  be  fostidious  to  conceal  our  desire  to  know 
more  of  your  movements.  How  came  your  pocket-book 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  !  "  cried  Pendennyss,  in  astonishment ; 
*  I  lost  the  book  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Lodge,  and 
supposed  it  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  betrayed  my 
disguise,  by  Emily's  rejection  of  me  and  your  own  altered 
eye.     Was  I  mistaken  then  in  both  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wilson  now,  for  the  first  time,  explained  their  real 
grounds  for  refusing  his  offers,  which,  in  the  morning,  she 
bad  loosely  mentioned  as  owing  to  a  misappvehensiou  oi 
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his  just  character,  and  recounted  the  manner  of  the  book 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

The  earl  listened  in  amazement,  and  after  musing  with 
himself,  exclaimed, — 

*'  I  remember  taking  it  from  my  pocket,  to  show  Colonel 
Egerton  some  singular  plants  I  had  gathered,  and  think  I 
first  missed  it  when  returning  to  the  place  where  I  had 
then  laid  it;  in  some  of  the  side-pockets  were  letters  from 
Marian,  addressed  to  me,  properly ;  and  I  naturally 
thought  they  had  met  your  eye." 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  immediately  thought  Egerton 
the  real  villain,  who  had  caused  both  themselves  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  so  much  uneasiness,  and  the  former  mentioned 
her  suspicions  to  the  earl. 

"  Nothing  more  probable,  dear  madam,"  cried  he,  "  and 
this  explains  to  me  his  startled  looks  when  we  first  met, 
and  his  evident  dislike  to  my  society,  for  he  must  have 
seen  my  person,  though  the  carriage  hid  him  from  my 
sight." 

That*  Egerton  was  the  wretch,  and  that  through  his 
agency  the  pocket-book  had  been  carried  to  the  cottage, 
they  all  now  agreed,  and  turned  to  more  pleasant  subjects. 

"  Master  !  —  here  —  master,"  said  Peter  Johnson,  as  he 
stood  at  a  window  of  Mr.  Benfield's  room,  stirring  a  gruel 
for  the  old  gentleman's  supper,  and  stretching  his  neck  and 
straining  his  eyes  to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps,  "  I  do  think  there  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  handing  Jiliss 
Emmy  from  a  coach,  covered  with  gold,  and  two  footmen, 
all  dizcned  with  pride  like." 

The  spoon  fell  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benfield.  He 
rose  briskly  from  his  seat,  ana  adjusting  his  dress,  took  the 
arm  of  the  steward,  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room. 
While  these  several  movements  were  in  operation,  which 
consumed  some  time,  the  old  bachelor  relieved  the  tedium 
of  Peter's  imj^atience  by  the  following  speech :  — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh !  —  what,  back  ?  —  I  thought  he  never 
could  let  that  rascal  John  shoot  him  and  forsake  Emmy 
after  all"  (here  the  old  gentleman  suddenly  recollected 
Denbigh's  marriage)  ;  "  but  now,  Peter,  it,  e^'So  no  good 
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eitlior.  I  remember,  that  when  my  friend,  tbo  Earl  of 
Gosford "  —  and  again  ho  was  checked  by  the  imago  of 
the  card-tablo  and  the  viscountesss  — "  but,  Peter,"  he 
said  with  great  warmth,  "  we  can  go  down  and  see  him, 
notwithstanding." 

*  Mr.  Denbigh  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  astonish* 
ment,  when  ho  saw  the  companion  of  his  sister  and  child 
enter  the  drawing-room,  "  you  arc  welcome  once  more  to 
your  old  friends:  your  sudden  retreat  from  us  gave  lis 
much  pain ;  but  we  suppose  Lady  Laura  had  too  many 
attractions  to  allow  us  to  keep  you  any  longer  in  Nor- 
folk." 

The  good  baron 3t  sighed,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  man  whom  he  had  once  hoped  to  receive  as  a  son. 

"Neither  Lady  Laura  nor  any  other  lady,  my  dear  Sir 
Edward,"  cried  the  earl,  as  he  took  the  baronet's  hand, 
"drove  me  from  you,  but  the  frowns  of  your  own  fair 
daughter ;  and  here  she  is,  ready  to  acknowledge  her 
oifense,  and,  I  hope,  to  atone  for  it." 

John,  who  knew  of  the  refusal  of  his  sister,  and  was 
not  a  little  displeased  with  the  cavalier  treatment  he  had 
received  at  Denbigh's  hands,  felt  indignant  at  such  im- 
proper levity  in  a  married  man,  and  approached  with  — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Denbigh  ;  I  hope  my  Lady  Laura 
is  well." 

Pendennyss  understood  his  look,  and  replied  very 
gravely,  — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  John  Moseley ;  my  Lady  Laura  is, 
or  certainly  ought  to  be,  very  well,  as  she  has  this  moment 
gone  to  a  rout,  accompanied  by  her  husband." 

Tlie  quick  eye  of  John  glanced  from  the  earl  to  his 
auut,  to  Emily  ;  a  lurking  smile  was  on  all  their  features. 
The  heightened  color  of  his  sister,  the  flasljing  eyes  of  tho 
youug  noblemau,  the  face  of  his  aunt,  all  told  him  that 
eomethiug  uncommon  was  about  to  be  explained ;  and, 
yielding  to  his  feelings,  he  caught  the  hand  which  Penden- 
nyss extended  to  him,  and  cried,  — 

"  Denbigh,  I  see  — I  fool  —  there  is  some  uuaccountablo 
Ciistako  —  wo  aro  "  — 
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"  Brothers  ! "  said  the  earl,  emphatically.  "  Sir  Edward 
—  dear  Lady  Moseley,  I  throw  myself  ou  your  mercy.  I 
am  an  impostor :  when  your  hospitality  received  me  into 
your  house,  it  is  true  you  admitted  George  Denbigh,  but 
he  is  better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Moseley, 
ia  a  glow  of  deliglit,  as  she  saw  at  once  through  some 
juvenile  folly  a  deception  which  promised  both  happiness 
and  rank  to  one  of  her  children.  "  Is  it  possible,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  that  this  is  your  unknown  friend  ?  " 

"  The  very  same,  Anne,"  replied  the  smiling  widow, 
"  and  guilty  of  a  folly  that,  at  all  events,  removes  the  dis- 
tance between  us  a  little,  by  showing  that  lie  is  subject  to 
the  failings  of  mortality.  But  the  masquerade  is  ended, 
and  I  hopo  you  and  Edward  will  not  only  treat  him  as  an 
earl,  but  receive  him  as  a  son." 

"  Most  willingly  —  most  willingly,"  cried  the  barone>5^ 
with  great  energy ;  "  be  he  prince,  peer,  or  beggar,  he  is 
the  preserver  of  my  child,  and  as  such  he  is  always  wel- 
come." 

The  door  now  slowly  opened,  and  the  venerable  bachelor 
appeared  on  its  threshold. 

Pendennyss,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  good  will 
manifested  to  him  by  Mr.  Benfield,  met  him  with  a  look  of 
pleasure,  as  he  exjjressed  his  happiness  at  seeing  him  again 
m  London. 

"  I  never  have  forgotten  your  goodness  in  sending  honest 
Peter  such  a  distance  from  home,  on  the  object  of  his  visit. 
I  now  regret  that  a  feeling  of  shame  occasioned  my  an- 
swering your  kindness  so  laconically :  "  turning  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  he  added,  "  for  a  time  I  knew  not  how  to  write  a 
letter  even,  being  afraid  to  sign  my  proper  appellation,  and 
ashamed  to  use  my  adopted." 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  am  happy  (o  see  you.  I  did  send 
Peter,  it  is  true,  to  London,  on  a  message  to  you — but  it 
is  ail  over  now,"  the  old  man  siglied  ;  "  Peter,  however, 
escaped  the  snares  of  this  wicked  place  ;  and  if  you  are 
dappy,  I  am  content.     I  remember  when  tho  E:i:l  of"  — 

**  Pendennyss ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  "  imposed  ou  tao 
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hospitality  of  a  worthy  man,  under  an  assumed  appellation, 
in  order  to  pry  into  the  character  of  a  lovely  female,  who 
was  only  too  good  for  him,  and  who  now  is  willing  to  for- 
get his  follies,  and  make  him  not  only  the  happiest  of  men, 
but  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Beulield." 

During  this  speech,  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Benfield  had 
manifested  evident  emotion  :  he  looked  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling  near  him.  Pointing  to 
the  earl  with  his  finger,  he  stood  unable  to  speak,  as  she 
answered  simply, — 

"  Lord  Pendennyss." 

"  And  Emmy  dear  —  will  you  —  will  you  marry  him  ?  " 
cried  Mr.  Benfield,  suppressing  his  feelings,  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  question. 

Emily  felt  for  her  uncle,  and  blushing  deeply,  with  great 
frankness  she  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  earl,  who  pressed 
it  with  rapture  again  and  again  to  his  lips. 

Ml*.  Benfield  sank  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  heart  softened 
by  emotion,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Peter,"  he  cried,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  depart  in  peace  —  I  shall  see  ray  darling 
Emmy  happy,  and  to  her  care  I  shall  commit  you." 

Emily,  deeply  affected  with  his  love,  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  was  removed  from  them 
by  Pendennyss,  in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  both. 

Jane  felt  no  emotions  of  envy  for  her  sister's  happiness ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  rejoiced  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  friends  in  her  brightening  prospects,  and  they  all 
took  their  seats  at  the  supper  table,  as  happy  a  group  as 
was  contained  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  metropolis.  A  few 
more  particulars  served  to  explain  the  mystery  sutTiciently, 
until  a  more  fitting  opportunity  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  earl's  proceedings. 

"  My  Lord  Pendennyss,"  said  Sir  Edward,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  passing  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor :  "  I 
drink  yowv  health  —  and  happiness  to  yourself  and  my 
darling  child." 

Tho  toast  was  drunk  by  all  the  fiimily,  and  the  car 
fepHoJ   to  tho    compliments  with   his  thanks  and  smiley 
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»;!ille  Emily  could  only  notice  them  with  her  blushes  and 
tears. 

But  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  by  the  honest 
steward,  who,  from  affection  and  long  services,  had  been 
indulged  in  familiarities  exceeding  any  other  of  his  master's 
establishment.  He  very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  drawing  near  the  seat  of  the  bride-elect, 
with  an  humble  reverence,  commenced  his  speech  as 
follows :  — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Emmy  :  Here's  hoping  you'll  live  to  be 
a  comfort  to  your  honored  father,  and  your  honored  mother, 
and  my  dear  honored  master,  and  yourself,  and  Madam 
Wilson."  The  steward  paused  to  clear  his  voice,  and  prof- 
ited by  the  delay  to  cast  his  eye  round  the  table  to  collect 
the  names ;  "  and  Mr.  John  Moseley,  and  sweet  INIrs. 
Moscley,  and  pretty  Miss  Jane"  (Peter  had  lived  too  long 
in  the  world  to  compliment  one  handsome  woman  in  the 
presence  of  another,  without  the  qualifying  his  speech  a 
Uttle)  ;  "  and  Mr.  Lord  Denbigh  —  earl  like,  as  they  say  he 
now  is,  and"  —  Peter  stopped  a  moment  to  deliberate,  and 
then  making  another  reverence,  he  put  the  glass  to  his  lips  ; 
but  before  he  had  got  half  through  its  contents,  recollected 
himself,  and  replenishing  it  to  the  brim,  with  a  smile  ac- 
knowledging his  forgetfulness,  continued,  "  and  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Francis  Ives,  and  the  Rev.  INIrs.  Francis  Ives." 

Here  the  unrestrained  laugh  of  John  interrupted  him ; 
and  considei'ing  with  himself  that  he  had  included  the 
whole  fomily,  he  finished  his  bumper.  Whether  it  was 
pleasure  at  his  own  eloquence  in  venturing  on  so  long  a 
speech,  or  the  unusual  allowance,  that  affected  the  steward, 
he  was  evidently  much  satisfied  with  himself,  and  stepped 
back  behind  his  master's  chair,  in  great  good  humor. 

Emily,  as  she  thanked  him,  noticed  a  tear  in  the  eye  of 
the  old  man,  as  he  conoluded  his  oration,  that  would  have 
excused  a  thousand  breaches  of  fastidious  ceremony.  But 
Pendennyss  rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  him  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  returned  his  own  thanks  for  his  good  wishes. 

"  I  owe  you  much  good  will,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your  two 
iourneys  in  my  behalf,  and  trust  I  never  shall  forget  tha 
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manner  in  .v:iich  you  executed  your  last  mission  in  particu- 
lar.    Wo  are  friends,  I  trust,  for  life." 

"  Thank  you  —  thank  your  honor's  lordship,"  said  the 
steward,  almost  unable  to  utter;  "I  hope  you  may  live 
long,  to  make  dear  little  Miss  Emmy  as  happy  —  as  J  kcow 
she  ought  to  be." 

"  But  really,  my  lord,"  cried  John,  observing  that  the 
steward's  affection  for  his  sister  had  affected  her  to  tears, 
•^itwas  a  singular  circumstance,  the  meeting  of  the  four 
passengers  of  the  stage  so  soon  at  your  hotel." 

^Rloseley  explained  his  meaning  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Not    so  much   so   as  you  imagine,"   said  the   earl  in 
reply ;  "  yourself  and  Johnson  were  in  quest  of  me.     Lord 
Henry  Stapleton  was  under  an  engagement  to  meet  me  that 
evening  at  the  hotel,  as  we  were  both  going  to  his  sister's 
wedding  —  I  having  arranged  the  thing  with  him  by  letter 
previously  ;  and  General  M'Carty  was  also  in  search  of  me, 
on  business   relating  to   his   niece,  the  Donna  Julia.     He 
had  been  to  Annerdale  House,  and,  through  my  servants, 
heard  I  was  at  an  hotel.     It  was  the  first  interview  be- 
tween us,  and  not  quite  as  amicable  a  one  as  has  since  been 
had  in  Wales.     During  my  service  in  Spain,  I  saw   the 
Conde,  but  not  the  general.     The  letter  he  gave  me  was 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  claiming  a  right  to  require 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  from  our  government,  and  deprecating  my 
using  an  influence  to  counteract  his  exertions  "  — 
"  Which  you  refused,"  said  Emily,  eagerly. 
"  Not  refused,"  answered  the  earl,  smiling  at  her  warmth, 
while  he  admired  her  friendly  zeal,  "  for  it  was  unneccs- 
Rary  :   there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  ministry.     But 
I   explicitly  told   the  general,  I  would   oppose  any  violent 
measures  to   restore   her  to   her  country  and  a  conveut. 
From  the  courts,  I  apprehended  nothing  for  my  fair  friend." 
"  Your  honor  —  my  lord,"  said   Peter,   who  had  been 
listening  with  great  attention,  "  if  I   may  presume  just  to 
ask  two  questions,  without  offense." 

"  Say  on,  my  good  friend,"  said  Pendcnnyss,  with  an 
encouraging  smile. 
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"  Only,"  coutiiuied  the  stfiward,  hcramiiig,  to  give  proper 
Otterauce  to  hh  thought?,  "  I  wish  to  know,  whether  you 
Btaycd  in  that  same  street  after  you  left  the  hotel  —  for  Mr. 
John  Moseley  and  I  had  a  slight  difference  in  opinion 
fihout  it." 

Tho  earl  smiled,  having  caught  the  arch  expression  of 
John,  and  replied,  — 

"  I  believe  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Moseley,  for  my  cava- 
lier treatment ;  but  guilt  makes  its  all  cowards.  I  found 
you  were  ignorant  of  my  incognito,  and  I  was  equally 
ashamed  to  continue  it,  or  to  become  the  relator  of  my  own 
folly.  Indeed,"  he  continued,  smiling  on  Emily  as  he  spoke, 
"  1  thought  your  sister  had  pronounced  the  opinion  of  all 
reflecting  people  on  my  conduct.  I  went  out  of  town, 
Johnson,  at  daybreak.     What  is  the  other  query  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  said  Peter,  a  little  disappointed  at  find- 
ing his  first  surmise  untrue,  "  that  outlandish  to.'igue  your 
honor  used  "  — 

"  Was  Spanish,"  cried  tho  earl. 

"  And  not  Greek,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  gravely.  "  I 
thought,  from  the  words  you  endeavored  to  repeat  to  me, 
that  you  had  made  a  mistake.  You  need  not  be  discon- 
certed, however,  for  I  know  several  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  this  realm  who  could  not  talk  the  Greek  language, 
that  is,  fluently.  So  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  a  serving- 
man  to  be  ignorant  of  it." 

Somewhat  consoled  to  find  himself  as  well  off  as  the 
representatives  of  his  country,  Peter  resumed  his  station 
in  silence,  when  the  carriages  began  to  announce  the  return 
from  the  opera.  The  earl  took  his  leave,  and  tho  party 
retired  to  rest. 

The  thanksgivings  of  Emily  that  night,  ere  she  laid  her 
head  on  her  pillow,  were  the  purest  offering  of  mortal  inno- 
cence. The  prospect  before  her  was  unsullied  by  a  cloud, 
iind  she  poured  out  her  heart  in  the  fullest  confidence  of 
pious  love  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

As  early  on  the  succeeding  morning  as  good-breeding 
would  allow,  and  much  earlier  than  the  hour  sanctioned 
by  fashion,  the    earl   and    Lady  Marian    stopped    in    tha 
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carriage  of  tlie  latter  at  the  door  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 
Their  reception  was  the  most  flattering  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  people  of  their  stamp  ;  sincere,  cordial,  and,  with  a 
triHing  exception  in  Lady  Moseley,  unfettered  with  any 
useless  ceremonies. 

Emily  felt  herself  drawn  to  her  new  acquaintance  wiih  a 
fondness  which  doubtless  grew  out  of  her  situation  with  her 
brother  ;  which  soon  found  reasons  enough  in  the  soft,  lady- 
like, and  sincere  manners  of  Lady  Marian,  to  justify  her 
attachment  on  her  own  account. 

There  was  a  very  handsome  suite  of  drawing-rooms  in 
Sir  Edward's  house,  and  the  communicating  doors  were 
carelessly  open.  Curiosity  to  view  the  furniture,  or  some 
such  tritliug  reasons,  induced  the  earl  to  find  his  way  into 
the  one  adjoining  that  in  which  the  family  were  seated.  It 
was  unquestionably  a  dread  of  being  lost  in  a  strange 
house,  that  induced  him  to  whisper  a  request  to  the  blush- 
ing Emily,  to  be  his  companion  ;  and  lastly,  it  must  have 
been  nothing  but  a  knowledge  that  a  vacant  room  was  easier 
viewed  than  one  filled  with  company,  that  prevented  any 
one  from  following  them.  John  smiled  archly  at  Grace, 
doubtless  in  approbation  of  the  comfortable  time  his  friend 
was  likely  to  enjoy,  in  his  musings  on  the  taste  of  their 
mother.  How  the  door  became  shut,  we  have  ever  been  at 
a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  company  without  were  too  good-natured  and  well 
satisfied  with  each  other  to  miss  the  absentees,  until  the 
figure  of  the  earl  appeared  at  the  reopened  door,  beckon- 
ing, with  a  fiice  of  rapture,  to  Lady  Moseley  and  Mrs. 
Wilson.  Sir  Edward  next  disappeared,  then  Jane,  then 
Grace  —  then  Marian ;  until  John  began  to  think  a  teto-a- 
tete  with  Mr.  Benfield  was  to  be  his  morning's  amuse- 
ment. 

The  lovely  countenance  of  his  wife,  however,  soon  re- 
lieved his  ennui,  and  John's  curiosity  was  gratified  by  an 
order  to  prepare  for  his  sister's  wedding  the  following 
week. 

Emily  might  have  blushed  more  than  common  during 
thia  interview,  but  it  is  certain  she  did  not  smile  less  ;  and 
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the  earl,  Lady  Marian  assured  Sir  Edward,  was  so  very 
different  a  creature  from  what  ho  had  recently  been,  that 
she  could  hardly  think  it  was  the  same  sombre  gentle- 
man with  whom  she  had  passed  the  last  few  months  iu 
Wales  and  Westmoreland. 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Dr.  Ives  and  their 
friends  at  B ,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  approaching  nup- 
tials ;  and  Lady  Moseley  at  length  found  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  her  taste  for  splendor  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Money  was  no  consideration  ;  and  Mr.  Benfield  abso- 
lutely pined  at  the  thought  that  the  great  wealth  of  the 
earl  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to 
the  comfort  of  his  Emmy.  However,  a  fifteenth  codicil 
was  framed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Peter  and  his  master,  and 
if  it  did  not  contain  the  name  of  George  Denbigh,  it  did 
that  of  his  expected  second  son,  Roderick  Benfield  Den- 
bigh, to  the  qualifying  circumstance  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  bribe  for  the  name. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  child,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be,"  said 
the  steward,  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  its  repository.  "  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  saw,  your  honor,  a  couple  that  1 
thought  would  make  a  handsomer  pair  like,  except "  — 
Peter's  mind  dwelt  on  his  own  youthful  form  coupled  with 
the  smiling  graces  of  Patty  Steele. 

"  Yes  !  they  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  good ! "  re- 
j)lied  his  master.  "  I  remember  now,  when  our  Speaker 
took  his  third  wife,  the  world  said  that  they  were  as  pretty 
a  couple  as  there  was  at  court.  But  my  Emma  and  the 
earl  will  be  a  much  finer  pair.  Oh  !  Peter  Johnson  ;  they 
are  young,  and  rich,  and  beloved ;  but,  after  all,  it  avails 
but  little  if  they  be  not  good." 

"  Good  ! "  cried  the  steward  in  astonishment ;  "  they  are 
as  good  as  angels." 

The  master's  ideas  of  human  excellence  had  suffered  a 
heavy  blow  iu  the  view  of  his  viscountess,  but  he  ans'.vered 
mildly,  — 

"  Aa  good  as  mankind  can  well  be," 
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TiiR  warm  v/eatlicr  bad  now  commenced,  aiul  Sir  Ed 
vrnrel,  unwilling  to  be  shut  up  in  London  at  a  time  tlio  aj)- 
pearance  of  vegetation  gave  the  country  a  new  interest, 
and  accustomed  for  many  years  of  his  life  to  devote  an 
hour  in  his  garden  eacli  morn,  had  taken  a  little  ready 
furnished  cottage  a  short  ride  from  his  residence,  with  the 
intention  of  frequenting  it  until  after  the  birthday.  Thither 
then  Pendennyss  took  his  bride  from  the  altar,  and  a  few 
days  were  passed  by  the  newly  married  pair  in  this  little 
asylum. 

Doctor  Ives,  with  Francis,  Clara,  and  their  mother,  had 
obeyed  the  summons  with  an  alacrity  in  proportion  to  the 
joy  they  felt  on  receiving  it,  and  the  former  had  the  hap- 
piness of  officiating  on  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  wealth  of  the  earl  to  procure  a  liceuse  to  en- 
able them  to  many  ia  the  drawing-room  ;  the  permission 
was  obtained,  but  neither  Emily  nor  himself  felt  a  wish  to 
utter  their  vows  in  any  other  spot  than  at  the  altar,  and  in 
the  house  of  their  Maker. 

If  there  was  a  single  heart  that  felt  the  least  emotion  of 
regret  or  uneasiness,  it  was  Lady  Moseley,  who  little  rel- 
ished the  retirement  of  the  cottage  on  so  joyful  an  occa- 
sion ;  but  Pendennyss  silenced  her  objections  by  good- 
humoredly  replying,  — 

"  The  fates  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  in  giving  to  mo 
castles  and  seats,  yon  ought  to  allow  me,  my  dear  Lady 
]\Io8cley,  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  probably  ever  havo 
of  enjoying  love  in  a  cottage." 

A  few  days,  however,  removed  the  uneasiness  of  th« 
good  matron,  who  had  the  felicity  within  the  week  of 
locing  Ler  daughter  initiated  mistress  of  Aunerdalo 
Honao. 
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The  morning  of  their  return  to  tliis  noble  mansion  the 
•earl  jTesented  himself  in  St.  James's  Square,  with  the  in- 
telligence of  their  arrival,  and  smiling  as  he  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  he  continued, — 

"  And  to  escort  you,  dear  madam,  to  your  new  abode." 

INIrs.  Wilson  started  with  surprise,  and  with  a  heart 
beating  quick  with  emotion,  she  required  an  explnnation  A 
his  words. 

"  Surely,  dearest  Mrs.  Wilson  —  more  than  aunt  —  my 
mother  —  you  cannot  mean,  after  having  trained  my  Emily 
through  infancy  to  maturity  in  the  paths  of  duty,  to  desert 
lier  in  the  moment  of  her  greatest  trial.  I  am  the  pupil 
of  your  husband,"  he  continued,  taking  her  hands  in  his 
own  with  reverence  and  affection  ;  "  we  are  the  children 
of  your  joint  care,  and  one  home,  as  there  is  but  one  heart, 
must  in  ftiture  contain  us." 

]\Irs.  Wilson  had  wished  for,  but  hardly  dared  to  expect 
this  invitation.  It  was  now  urged  from  the  right  quarter, 
and  in  a  manner  that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  gratifying. 
Unable  to  conceal  her  tears,  the  good  widow  pressed  the 
hand  of  Pendennyss  to  her  lips  as  she  murmured  out  her 
thanks.  Sir  Edward  was  prepared  also  to  lose  his  sister ; 
but  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  jDleasure  of  her  society,  he 
urged  her  making  a  common  residence  between  the  two 
families. 

"  Pendennyss  has  spoken  truth,  my  dear  brother,"  cried 
she,  recovering  her  voice  ;  "  Emily  is  the  child  of  my  care 
and  my  love  —  the  two  beings  I  love  best  in  this  world  are 
now  united  —  but,"  she  added,  pressing  Lady  Moseley  to 
her  bosom,  "  my  heart  is  large  enough  for  you  all  ;  you  are 
of  my  blood,  and  my  gratitude  for  your  affection  is  bound- 
less. There  shall  be  but  one  large  family  of  us  ;  and  al- 
though our  duties  may  separate  us  for  a  time,  we  will,  I 
irust,  ever  meet  in  tenderness  and  love,  though  with  George 
and  Emily  I  will  take  up  my  abode." 

"  I  hope  your  house  in  Northamptonshire  is  not  to 
be  vacant  always,"  said  Lady  Moseley  to  the  earl,  anx- 
iously. 

**  I  have  no  hDuse  there,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied  i 
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"  when  I  tbouglit  myself  about  to  succeed  in  my  suit  be- 
fore, I  directed  a  lawyer  at  Bath,  where  Sir  William  Harris 
resided  most  of  bis  time,  to  endeavor  to  purchase  the  deau- 
ery,  whenever  a  good  opportunity  offered  :  in  my  discom- 
fiture," ho  added,  smiling,  "  I  forgot  to  countermand  the 
order,  and  he  purchased  it  immediately  on  its  being  adver- 
tised. For  a  short  time  it  was  an  incumbrance  to  me,  but 
It  is  now  applied  to  its  original  purpose.  It  is  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss,  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  see  it  often  and  agreeably  tenanted." 

This  intelligence  gave  great  satisfiiction  to  his  friends, 
and  the  expected  summer  restored  to  even  Jane  a  gleam  of 
her  former  pleasure. 

If  there  be  bliss  in  this  life,  approaching  in  any  degree  to 
the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  it  is  the  fruition  of  long  and 
ardent  love,  where  youth,  innocence,  piety,  and  family  con- 
cord, smile  upon  the  union.  And  all  these  were  united  in  the 
case  of  the  new  married  pair  ;  but  happiness  in  this  world 
cannot  or  does  not,  in  any  situation,  exist  without  alloy. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  Emily  were  fated  to 
receive  a  blow,  as  unlooked  for  to  herself  as  it  was  unex- 
pected to  the  world.  Bonaparte  appeared  in  France,  and 
Europe  became  in  motion. 

From  the  moment  the  earl  heard  the  intelligence  his 
own  course  was  decided.  His  regiment  was  the  pride  of 
the  army,  and  that  it  would  be  ordered  to  join  the  duke  he 
did  not  entertain  a  doubt. 

Emily  was,  therefore,  in  some  little  measure  prepared  for 
the  blow.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  our  own  acts,  or  events 
airectmg  us,  get  to  be  without  our  control,  that  faith  in  the 
justice  and  benevolence  of  God  is  the  most  serviceable  to 
the  Christian.  When  others  spend  their  time  in  useless  re- 
grets he  is  piously  resigned :  it  even  so  happens,  that  when 
others  mourn  he  can  rejoice. 

Th-?  sound  of  the  bugle,  wildly  winding  its  notes,  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  morning  in  the  little  village  in  which 
was  situated  the  cottage  tenanted  by  Sir  Edward  Mosek\v. 
Almost  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  which  surrounded  its 
piaxia,  stood  the  forms  of  the  Countess  of  Peudemiy&j  a&d 
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l\3r  Bister  Lady  Marian,  watching  eagerly  the  appearance 
of  those  whose  approach  was  thus  announced. 

The  carriage  of  the  ladies,  witli  its  idle  attendants,  was 
iiv  waiting  at  a  short  distance  ;  and  the  pale  face  but  com- 
posed resignation  of  its  mistress,  indicated  a  struggle  be- 
tween conflicting  duties. 

File  after  file  of  heavy  horse  passed  them  in  military 
pomp,  and  the  wistful  gaze  of  the  two  females  had  scanned 
them  in  vain  for  the  well  known,  much-beloved  countenance 
of  the  leader.  At  length  a  single  horseman  approached 
them,  riding  deliberately  and  musing :  their  forms  met  his 
eye,  and  in  an  instant  Emily  was  pressed  to  the  bosom  of 
her  husband. 

"  It  is  the  doom  of  a  soldier,"  said  the  earl,  dashing  a 
tear  from  his  eye ;  "  I  had  hoped  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  not  again  be  assailed  for  years,  and  that  am- 
bition and  jealousy  would  yield  a  respite  to  our  bloody 
profession  ;  but  cheer  up,  my  love  —  hope  for  the  best  — 
your  trust  is  not  in  the  things  of  this  life,  and  your  happi- 
ness is  without  the  power  of  man." 

"  Ah  !  Pendennyss  —  my  husband,"  sobbed  Emily,  sink- 
ing on  his  bosom,  "  take  with  you  my  prayers  —  my  love — 
everything  that  can  console  you  —  everything  that  may 
profit  you.  I  will  not  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  your  life  ; 
your  duty  teaches  you  that.  As  a  soldier,  expose  it ;  as  a 
husband,  guard  it ;  and  return  to  me  as  you  leave  me,  a 
lover,  the  dearest  of  men,  and  a  Christian." 

Unwilling  to  prolong  the  pain  of  parting,  the  earl  gave 
his  wife  a  last  embrace,  held  Marian  affectionately  to  his 
bosom,  and  mounting  his  horse,  was  out  of  sight  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  departure  of  Pendennyss, 
Chatterton  was  surprised  with  the  entrance  of  his  mother 
and  Catharine.  Kis  reception  of  them  was  that  of  a  re- 
epcctful  child,  and  his  wife  exerted  herself  to  be  kind  to 
connections  she  could  not  love,  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  a  husband  she  adored.  Their  tale  was  soon  told.  Lord 
and  Lady  Herriefield  were  separated  ;  and  the  dowager, 
feiirc  to  tho  dangers  of  a  young  woman  in  Catharine's  ait* 
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uatiott,  and  without  a  single  principle  on  which  to  rest  the 
assurance  of  her  blameless  conduct  in  future,  had  brought 
her  to  England,  in  order  to  keep  off  disgrace,  by  residing 
with  her  child  herself. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  wife  to  answer  the  expectations 
with  which  Lord  Herriefield  married.  She  had  beauty, 
but  with  that  he  was  already  sated  ;  her  simplicity,  which, 
by  having  her  attention  drawn  elsewhere,  had  at  first 
charmed  him,  was  succeeded  by  the  knowing  conduct  of  a 
determined  follower  of  the  fashions,  and  a  decided  womau 
of  the  world. 

It  had  never  struck  the  viscount  as  impossible  that  an 
artless  and  innocent  girl  would  fall  in  love  with  his  faded 
and  bilious  face,  but  the  moment  Catharine  betrayed  the 
arts  of  a  manager,  he  saw  at  once  the  artifice  that  had  been 
practiced  ;  of  course  he  ceased  to  love  her. 

Men  are  flattered  for  a  season  with  notice  that  has  been 
unsought,  but  it  never  fails  to  injure  the  woman  who  prac- 
tices it  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  sex,  in  time.  Without 
a  single  feeling  in  common,  without  a  regard  to  anything 
but  self,  in  either  husband  or  wife,  it  could  not  but  happen 
that  a  separation  must  follow,  or  their  days  be  spent  in 
wrangling  and  misery.  Catharine  willingly  left  her  hus- 
band ;  her  husband  more  willingly  got  rid  of  her. 

During  all  these  movements  the  dowager  had  a  diflTicult 
game  to  play.  It  was  unbecoming  her  to  encourage  the 
strife,  and  it  was  against  her  wishes  to  suppress  it ;  she 
therefore  moralized  with  the  peer,  and  frowned  upon  her 
daughter. 

The  viscount  listened  to  her  truisms  with  the  attention 
of  a  boy  who  is  told  by  a  drunken  father  how  wicked  it  is 
to  love  liquor,  and  heeded  them  about  as  much ;  while 
Kate,  mistress  at  all  events  of  two  thousand  a  year,  minded 
her  mother's  frowns  as  little  as  she  regarded  her  smiles  ; 
both  were  indifferent  to  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  ladies  left  Lisbon,  the  viscount  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  in  company  with  the  repudiated  wife  of  a 
Hiitish  naval  officer  ;  and  if  Kate  was  not  guilty  of  an  of- 
tense  of  equal  magnitude,  it  was  more  owing  to  her  mo'Ji* 
er's  present  vi|^auco  than  to  her  preyious  euro. 
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The  presence  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  great  source  of  con- 
eolation  to  Emily  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  ;  ar.d  aa 
their  longer  abode  in  town  was  useless,  the  countess  dticliu- 
ing  to  be  presented  without  the  earl,  the  whole  family  de- 
cided upon  a  return  into  Northamptonshire 

The  deanery  had  been  furnished  by  order  of  Pendennyss 
immediately  on  his  marriage  ;  and  its  mistress  hastened  to 
lake  possession  of  her  new  dwelling.  The  amusement  and 
occupation  of  this  movement,  the  planning  of  little  im- 
provements, her  various  duties  under  increased  responsibili- 
ties, kept  Emily  from  dwelling  unduly  upon  the  danger  of 
her  husband.  She  sought  out  amongst  the  first  objects  of 
her  bounty  the  venerable  peasant  whose  loss  had  been  for- 
merly supplied  by  Pendennyss  on  his  first  visit  to  B , 

after  the  death  of  his  father.  There  might  not  have  been 
tlie  usual  discrimination  and  temporal  usefulness  in  this  in- 
Etance  which  generally  accompanied  her  benevolent  acts  ; 
but  it  was  associated  with  the  image  of  her  husband,  and  it 
could  excite  no  sui-prise  in  Mrs.  "Wilson,  although  it  did  in 
Marian,  to  see  her  sister  driving  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a  man  who  appeax-ed  actually 
to  be  in  want  of  nothing. 

Sir  Edward  was  again  amongst  those  he  loved,  and  hia 
hospitable  board  was  once  more  surrounded  with  the  faces 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  The  good-natured  Mr.  Ilaugh- 
ton  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  ball,  and  met  sooa 
after  their  return,  the  collected  family  of  the  baronet,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  latter  to  his  children  and  one  or  two 
of  his  most  intimate  neighbors  — 

"  My  Lady  Pendennyss,"  cried  Mr.  Ilaughton,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  "  I  have  news  from  the  earl,  which 
I  know  it  will  do  your  heart  good  to  hear." 

Emily  smiled  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  in  any  manner 
of  her  husband,  although  she  internally  questioned  the 
probability  of  Mr.  liaughton's  knowing  anything  of  big 
movements,  of  which  her  daily  letters  did  not  apprieo 
ner. 

"Will  you  favor  me  with  the  particulars  of  jour  Latelll'* 
geiice,  sir  ? "  said  the  countess. 
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"  He  has  arrived  safe  with  his  regiment  near  Brussels ;  1 
heard  it  from  a  neighbor's  son  who  saw  him  enter  the  house 
occupied  by  Wellington,  while  he  was  standing  in  the  crowd 
without,  waiting  to  get  a  peep  at  the  duke." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  AVilson,  with  a  laugh,  "  Emily  knew 
that  ten  days  ago.  Could  your  friend  tell  us  anything  of 
Bonaparte  ?  We  are  much  interested  in  his  movements  just 
now." 

Mr.  Haughton,  a  good  deal  mortified  to  find  his  news 
stale,  mused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  to  proceed  or  not; 
but  liking  of  all  things  to  act  the  part  of  a  newspaper,  he 
continued,  — 

''  Nothing  more  than  you  see  in  the  prints ;  but  I 
suppose  your  ladyship  has  heard  about  Captain  Jarvis, 
too  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Emily,  laughing ;  "  the  movements  of 
Captain  Jarvis  are  not  quite  as  interesting  to  me  as  those 
of  Lord  Pendeunyss  —  has  the  duke  made  him  an  aid-de^ 
camp  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no,"  cried  the  other,  exulting  at  his  having  some- 
thincf  new:  "as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Boney, 
he  threw  up  his  commission  and  got  married." 

''  Married !  "  cried  John  ;  "  not  to  Miss  Harris,  surely." 

"  No  ;  to  a  silly  girl  he  met  in  Cornwall,  who  was  fool 
enough  to  be  caught  with  his  gold  lace.  He  married  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  told  his  disconsolate  wife  and  panic- 
6?ricken  mother  that  the  honor  of  the  Jarvises  must  sleep 
until  the  supporters  of  the  name  became  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  risk  them  iu  the  field  of  battle." 

''  And  how  did  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Sir  Time's  lady  relish 
the  news?"  inquired  John,  expecting  something  ridicu 
lous. 

"  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Mr.  Haughton ;  "  the  formei 
sobbed,  and  said  she  had  only  married  him  for  his  bravery 
ind  red  coat,  and  the  lady  exclaimed  against  the  destruo 
tion  of  his  budding  honors." 

"How  did  it  terminate?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

*'  Why,  it  Ecetns  whilo  they  were  quarreling  .ilwut  it, 
the  "War  Oifico  cut  tho  matter  short  by  accepting  his  roai^f 
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nation.  I  suppose  the  commander-in-chief  had  learned  his 
character ;  but  the  matter  was  warmly  contested ;  they 
even  drove  the  captain  to  a  declaration  of  his  princi* 
pies." 

"  And  what  kind  of  ones  might  they  have  been,  Haugh- 
ton  ?  "  said  Sir  Edward,  dryly. 

"  Republican." 

"  Republican  !  "  exclaimed  two  or  three,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  liberty  and  equality,  he  contended,  were  his  idols, 
and  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fight  against  Bona- 
parte." 

"  A  somewhat  singular  conclusion,"  said  Mr.  Bcnfield, 
musing.  "  I  remember  when  I  sat  in  the  House,  there  was 
a  party  who  were  fond  of  tlie  cry  of  this  said  liberty ;  but 
when  they  got  the  power  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  suffer 
people  to  go  more  at  large  than  they  went  before ;  but  I 
suppose  they  were  diffident  of  telling  the  world  their  minds 
after  they  were  put  in  such  responsible  stations,  for  fear  of 
the  effect  of  example." 

"  Most  people  like  liberty  as  servants,  but  not  as  masters, 
uncle,"  cried  John,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Captain  Jarvis,  it  seems,  liked  it  as  a  preservative 
against  danger,"  continued  Mr.  Haughton  ;  "  to  avoid  ridi- 
cule in  his  new  neighborhood,  he  has  consented  to  his 
father's  wishes,  and  turned  merchant  in  the  city  again." 

"  "Where  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  remain,"  cried  John, 
who,  since  the  accident  of  the  arbor,  could  not  tolerate  the 
unfortunate  youth. 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Emily,  in  an  undertone,  heard  only  by 
her  brother. 

*'  But  Sir  Timo  —  what  has  become  of  Sir  Timo  —  the 
good,  honest  merchant?"  asked  John. 

"  He  has  dropped  the  title,  insists  on  being  called  plain 
Mr.  Jarvis,  and  lives  entirely  in  Cornwall.  His  hopeful 
6on-in-law  has  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders  ;  and 
Lady  Egerton,  being  uoable  to  live  without  her  father's 
assistance,  is  obliged  to  hide  her  consequence  in  the  west 
also." 

The  subject  became  now  disagreeable  to  Lady  Moseley, 
26 
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and  it  was  cliar.jtjWl.  Such  conversations  made  Jane  more 
reserved  and  diosatisfied  than  ever.  She  had  no  one  re- 
spectable excuse  to  offer  for  her  partiality  to  her  former 
lover,  and  when  her  conscience  told  her  the  mortifying  fact, 
was  apt  to  think  that  others  remembered  it  too. 

The  letters  from  the  continent  now  teemed  with  prepa- 
rations for  the  approacliing  contest ;  and  the  apprehensions 
of  our  heroine  and  her  friends  increased,  in  i^roportion  to 
the  nearness  of  the  struggle,  on  which  hung  not  only  the 
fates  of  thousands  of  individuals,  but  of  adverse  princes 
and  mighty  empires.  In  this  confusion  of  interests,  and  of 
jarring  of  passions,  there  were  offered  prayers  almost 
hourly  for  the  safety  of  Pendennyss,  which  were  as  pure 
Rud  ardent  as  the  love  which  prompted  them. 
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CHAPTER   XLYIII. 

Napoleon  had  commenced  those  daring  and  rapid 
movements,  which  for  a  time  threw  the  peace  of  the  world 
into  the  scale  of  fortune,  and  wliich  uotliing  but  the  inter- 
position of  a  ruling  Providence  could  avert  from  their 
tlireatened  success.  As  the  — th  dragoons  wheeled  into 
a  field  already  deluged  with  English  blood,  on  the  heights 
of  Quatre  Bras,  the  eye  of  its  gallant  colonel  saw  a  friendly 
battalion  falling  beneath  the  sabres  of  the  enemy's  cuiras- 
siers. Tiie  word  was  passed,  the  column  opened,  the  sounds 
of  tlie  quivering  bugle  were  heard  for  a  moment  above  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  ;  the 
charge,  s\vee2:)ing  like  a  whirlwind,  fell  heavily  on  those 
treacherous  Frenchmen,  who  to-day  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
Louis,  and  to-morrow  intended  lifting  their  hands  in  alle- 
giance to  his  rival. 

'*  Spare  my  life  in  mercy,"  cried  an  ofllcer,  already 
dreadfully  wounded,  who  stood  shrinking  from  the  impend- 
ing blow  of  an  enraged  Frenchman.  An  English  dragoon 
dashed  at  the  cuirassier,  and  with  one  blow  severed  his  arm 
from  his  body 

"  Thank  God  !  "  sighed  the  wounded  officer,  sinking  be- 
neath the  horse's  feet. 

His  rescuer  threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  raising 
the  fallen  man  inquired  into  his  wounds.  It  was  Pen- 
dcnnyss  and  it  was  Egerton.  The  wounded  man  groaned 
aloud,  as  he  saw  the  face  of  him  who  had  averted  the  fatal 
blow  ;  but  it  was  not  the  hour  for  explanations  or  confes- 
Gious,  other  than  those  with  which  the  dying  soldiers  en- 
deavored to  make  their  tardy  peace  with  their  God. 

Sir  Henry  was  given  in  charge  to  two  slightly  wounded 
BriUali   soldiers,  and   the   earl    remounted :  the    scattsrsd 
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troops  wore  rallied  at  tlio  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  again 
and  again,  led  by  their  dauntless  colonel,  were  seen  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  with  sabres  drenched  in  blood,  and 
voices  hoarse  with  the  shouts  of  victory. 

The  period  between  the  battles  of  Quatre  Braj  and  Wa- 
terloo was  a  trying  one  to  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the 
British  army.  The  discomfited  Prussians  on  their  flank 
had  been  routed  and  compelled  to  retire,  and  in  their  front 
was  an  enemy,  brave,  skillful,  and  victorious,  led  by  tho 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  The  prudent  commander  of 
the  English  forces  fell  bade  with  dignity  and  reluctance  to 
the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  here  the  mighty  struggle  was  to 
terminate,  and  the  eye  of  every  experienced  soldier  looked 
on  those  eminences  as  on  the  future  graves  for  thou- 
sands. 

During  this  solemn  interval  of  comparative  inactivity 
the  mind  of  Pendennyss  dwelt  on  the  affection,  the  inno- 
cence, the  beauty  and  worth  of  his  Emily,  until  the  curd- 
ling blood,  as  he  thought  on  her  lot  should  his  life  be  the 
purchase  of  the  coming  victory,  warned  him  to  quit  the 
gloomy  subject,  for  the  consolations  of  that  religion  which 
only  could  yield  him  the  solace  his  wounded  feelings  re- 
quired. In  his  former  campaigns  the  earl  had  been  sensi- 
ble of  the  mighty  changes  of  death,  and  had  ever  kept  in 
view  the  preparations  necessary  to  meet  it  with  hope  and 
joy  ;  but  the  world  clung  around  him  now,  in  the  best 
affections  of  his  nature,  and  it  was  only  as  he  could 
picture  the  happy  reunion  with  his  Emily  in  a  future 
life,  that  he  could  look  on  a  separation  in  this  without 
despair. 

The  vicinity  of  the  enemy  admitted  of  no  relaxation  in 
(he  strictest  watchfulness  in  the  British  lines :  and  the  com- 
fortless night  of  the  seventeenth  was  passed  by  the  earl, 
and  his  lieutenant-colonel,  George  Denbigh,  on  tho  same 
cloak,  and  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 

As  the  opening  cannon  of  the  enemy  gave  the  signal  for 
the  commencing  conflict,  l*endennyss  mounted  his  charger 
with  a  last  thought  on  his  distant  wife.  With  a  mighty 
struggle  he  tore  her  as  it  were  from  his  bosom,  and  g«v« 
the  remainder  of  the  day  to  duty. 
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Who  has  not  beard  of  the  events  of  that  fearful  hour, 
im  which  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  as  it  were  suspended  in 
the  scale  ?  On  one  side  supported  by  the  efforts  of  des- 
perate resolution,  guided  by  the  most  consummate  art ;  and 
on  the  other  defended  by  a  discipline  and  enduring  courage 
almost  without  a  parallel. 

The  indefatigable  Blucher  arrived,  and  the  star  of  Na- 
poleon sank, 

Pendennyss  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  on  the  night 
of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  as  he  gave  way  by  orders,  in  the 
pursuit,  to  the  fresher  battalions  of  the  Prussians,  with  the 
languor  that  follows  unusual  excitement,  and  mental  thanks- 
givings that  this  bloody  work  was  at  length  ended.  The 
image  of  his  Emily  again  broke  over  the  sterner  feelings 
of  the  battle,  like  the  first  glimmerings  of  light  which  suc- 
ceed the  awful  darkness  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  :  and  he 
again  breathed  freely,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  happiness 
which  would  await  his  speedy  return. 

"I  am  sent  for  the  colonel  of  the  — th  dragoons," 
said  a  courier  in  broken  English  to  a  soldier,  near  where 
the  earl  lay  on  the  ground,  waiting  the  preparations  of 
liis  attendants ;  "  have  I  found  the  right  regiment,  my 
friend?" 

"To  be  sure  you  have,"  answered  the  man,  without 
looking  up  from  his  toil  on  his  favorite  animal,  "  you  might 
liavo  tracked  us  by  the  dead  Frenchmen,  I  should  think. 
So  you  want  my  lord,  my  lad,  do  you  ?  do  we  move  again 
to  night  ?  "  suspending  his  labor  for  a  moment  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  reply. 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  rejoined  the  courier;  "my 
message  is  to  your  colonel,  from  a  dying  man.  Will  you 
point  out  his  station  ?  " 

The  soldier  complied,  the  message  was  soon  delivered, 
ani  Pendennyss  prepared  to  obey  its  summons  immedi- 
fttely.  Preceded  by  the  messenger  as  a  guide,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Harmer,  the  earl  retraced  his  steps  over  that 
ground  on  which  he  had  but  a  few  hours  before  bean 
engaged  in  the  deadly   strife  of  man   to   man,  hand  to 
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How  different  is  the  contemplation  of  a  field  of  battle 
during  and  after  the  conflict !  The  excitement,  suspended 
success,  shouts,  uproar,  and  confusion  of  the  former,  pre- 
vent any  contemplation  of  the  nicer  parts  of  this  confused 
mass  of  movements,  charges,  and  retreats ;  or  if  a  brilliant 
advance  is  made,  a  masterly  retreat  effected,  the  imagina- 
tion is  chained  by  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  act,  with- 
out resting  for  a  moment  on  the  sacriiice  of  individual  hap- 
piness with  which  it  is  purchased.  A  battle-ground  from 
which  the  whirlwind  of  the  combat  has  passed,  presents  a 
ditiereut  sight ;  it  oiFers  the  very  consummation  of  human 
misery. 

There  may  occasionally  be  an  individual,  who  from  sta- 
tion, distempered  mind,  or  the  encouragement  of  chimeri- 
cal ideas  of  glory,  quits  the  theatre  of  life  with  at  least  the 
Appearance  of  pleasure  in  his  triumphs.  If  such  there  be 
in  reality,  if  this  rapture  of  departing  glory  be  anything 
more  than  the  deception  of  a  distempered  excitement,  the 
subject  of  its  exhibition  is  to  be  greatly  pitied.  To  the 
Christian,  dying  i-a  peace  with  both  God  and  man,  can  it 
alone  be  ceded  in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  pour  out  his  exist- 
ence with  a  smile  on  his  quivering  lip. 

And  the  warrior,  who  falls  in  the  \cry  arms  of  victory, 
after  passing  a  life  devoted  to  the  world,  even  if  he  sees 
kingdoms  hang  suspended  on  his  success,  may  smile  indeed, 
may  utter  sentiments  full  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  may  be  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  what  is  his  reward  ?  a  death- 
less name,  and  an  existence  of  misery,  which  knows  no  ter- 
mination. 

Christianity  alone  can  make  us  good  soldiers  in  any 
cause,  for  he  who  knows  how  to  live,  is  always  the  least 
afraid  to  die. 

Peudeunyss  and  his  companions  pushed  their  way  over 
the  ground  occupied  before  the  battle  by  the  enemy  ;  d&-' 
Ecended  into  and  through  that  little  valley,  in  which  y€": 
lay,  in  undistinguished  confusion,  masses  of  the  dead  and 
dying  of  either  side ;  and  again  over  the  ridge,  on  which 
could  be  marked  the  situation  of  those  gallant  squares 
vriuch  had  so  lo»g  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  horso  and  artilr 
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lery  by  the  groups  of  bodies,  fallen  who've  they  had  bravely 
stood,  until  even  the  callous  Harmer  sickened  with  the 
sight  of  a  vv^aste  of  life  that  he  had  but  ^  few  hours  before 
exultingly  contributed  to  increase. 

Appeals  to  their  feelings  as  they  rode  through  the  field 
had  been  frequent,  and  their  progress  w^s  much  retarded 
by  attempts  to  contribute  to  the  ease  of  a  wounded  or  a  dy- 
ing man  ;  but  as  the  courier  constantly  urged  speed,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  object  of  thei  ■  ride,  these  halts 
were  reluctantly  abandoned. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  the  farm-houso, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  his  couptrynien,  lay  tho 
former  lover  of  Jane. 

As  the  subject  of  his  confession  must  be  anticipate<I  by 
the  reader,  we  will  give  a  short  relation  of  his  life,  and  of 
those  acts  which  more  materially  affect  our  hi9^ory. 

Henry  Egerton  had  been  turned  early  on  ths  world,  lik'^ 
hundreds  of  his  countrj'men,  without  any  principle  to  coun- 
teract the  arts  of  infidelity,  or  resist  the  temptations  of 
life.  His  father  held  a  situation  under  government,  and 
Vv-as  devoted  to  his  rise  in  the  diplomatic  line.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  fashion,  who  lived  for  effect  and  idle  com- 
petition with  her  sisters  in  weakness  and  folly.  AJi  he 
learnt  in  his  father's  house  was  selfishness,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  one,  and  a  love  of  high  life  and  its  extravagance 
fiom  the  other. 

He  entered  the  army  young,  and  from  choice.  The 
splendor  and  reputation  of  the  service  caught  his  fancy : 
and,  by  pride  and  constitution,  he  was  indifferent  to  per 
sonal  danger.  Yet  he  loved  London  and  its  amusement' 
better  than  glory ;  and  the  money  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Edgar, 
vhose  heir  he  was  reputed  to  be,  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  without  his  spending  an  hour  in  the 
field. 

Egerton  had  some  abilities,  and  a  good  deal  of  ardor  of 
temperament,  by  nature.  The  former,  from  indulgence 
and  example,  degenerated  into  acquiring  the  art  to  i)lea8tt 
in  mixed  society ;  and  the  latter,  from  want  of  employ* 
Bent,  expended  itself  at  the  card  table. 
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The  association  between  the  vices  is  iutimate.  Tucro 
really  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  modesty  in  sin  that  makes 
it  ashamed  of  good  company.  If  we  are  unable  to  recon- 
cile a  favorite  propensity  to  our  principles,  we  are  apt  to 
abandon  the  unpleasant  restraint  on  our  actions,  rather 
than  admit  the  incongruous  mixture.  Freed  entirely  from 
the  fetters  of  our  morals,  what  is  there  that  our  vices  will 
not  prompt  us  to  commit  ?  Egerton,  like  thousands  of 
others,  went  on  from  step  to  step,  until  he  found  himself 
in  the  world,  free  to  follow  all  his  inclinations,  so  he  vio- 
lated none  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

"Wlieu  in  Spain,  in  his  only  campaign,  he  was  accident- 
ally, as  has  been  mentioned,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Donna  Julia,  and  brought  her  oS  the  ground  under  the 
influence  of  natural  sympathy  and  national  feeling ;  a  kind 
of  merit  that  makes  vice  only  more  dangerous,  by  making 
it  sometimes  amiable.  He  had  not  seen  his  dependent 
long  before  her  beauty,  situation,  and  his  passions  decided 
him  to  efifect  her  ruin. 

This  was  an  occupation  that  his  figure,  manners,  and 
propensities  had  made  him  an  adept  in,  and  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  commission  of  any  other 
than  the  crime  that,  according  to  his  code,  a  gentleman 
might  be  guilty  of  with  impunity. 

It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  sin,  that  from  being 
our  slave  it  becomes  a  tyrant ;  and  Egerton  attempted 
what  in  other  countries,  and  where  the  laws  ruled,  might 
have  cost  him  his  life. 

The  conjecture  of  Pendennyss  was  true.  He  saw  the 
face  of  the  officer  who  interposed  between  him  and  hia 
villainous  attempt,  but  was  hid  himself  from  view.  He 
aimed  not  at  his  life,  but  at  his  own  escape.  Happily  his 
first  shot  succeeded,  for  the  earl  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor ;  though 
110  one  was  more  regnrdless  of  the  estimation  he  was  held 
in  by  the  virtuous  than  Colonel  Egerton. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  coloneJ 
had  sedulously  avoided  admitting  any  of  his  compauiona 
into  the  secret  of  his  having  a  female  in  his  caro. 
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When  he  left  the  army  to  return  home,  he  remamed 
nntil  a  movement  of  the  troops  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  enabled  him  to  effect  his  own  purposes,  without 
incurring  their  ridicule  ;  and  when  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  abandon  his  vehicle  for  a  refuge  in  the  woods,  the  fear 
of  detection  made  him  alter  his  course  ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tense of  wishing  to  be  in  a  battle  about  to  be  fought,  he 
secretly  rejoined  the  army,  and  the  gallantry  of  Colonel 
Egerton  was  mentioned  in  the  next  dispatches. 

Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
at  which  the  earl  arrived  with  the  Donna  Julia ;  and  like 
every  other  brave  man  (unless  guilty  himself)  was  indig- 
nant at  the  villainy  of  the  fugitive.  The  confusion  and 
enormities  daily  practiced  in  the  theatre  of  the  war  pre- 
vented any  close  inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  circum- 
stances had  so  enveloped  Egerton  in  mystery,  that  nothing 
but  an  interview  with  the  lady  herself  was  likely  to  expose 
him. 

"With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  and  on  that  gentleman's  alluding  in  a  conversa- 
tion in  the  barracks  at  F to  the  lady  brought  into  his 

quarters  before  Lisbon,  he  acciderrtally  omitted  mentioning 
the  name  of  her  rescuer.  Egerton  had  never  before  heard 
the  transaction  spoken  of,  and  as  he  had  of  course  never 
mentioned  the  subject  himself,  was  ignorant  who  had  inter- 
fered between  him  and  his  views  ;  also  of  the  fate  of 
Donna  Julia ;  indeed,  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  had 
not  much  improved  by  a  change  of  guardians. 

In  coming  into  Northamptonshire  he  had  several  views  j 
he  wanted  a  temporary  retreat  from  his  creditors.  Jarvia 
had  an  infant  fondness  for  play,  without  an  adequate  skill, 
and  the  money  of  the  young  ladies,  in  his  necessities,  was 
becoming  of  importance  ;  but  the  daughters  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley  were  of  a  description  more  suited  to  his  taste,  and 
their  portions  were  as  ample  as  the  others.  He  had  be- 
come in  some  degree  attached  to  Jane  ;  and  as  her  impru- 
dent parents,  satisfied  with  his  possessing  the  exterior  and 
requisite  recommendations  of  a  gentleman,  admitted  hia 
trisilB  fi'eely,  he  determined  to  make  her  his  wile. 
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"Wlicu  he  met  Deubigli  tlie  first  time,  he  saw  that 
chance  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  might 
hold  his  character  iu  his  power.  Ho  had  never  seen  him 
as  Pendennyss,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  Julia's  friend :  he  now  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  Denbigh.  Uneasy  at  he  knew  not  what, 
fearful  of  some  exposure  he  knew  not  how,  when  Sir 
Herbert  alluded  to  the  occm-rence,  with  a  view  to  rebut 
the  charge,  if  Denbigh  should  choose  to  make  one,  and 
with  the  near-sightedness  of  guilt,  he  pretended  to  know 
the  occurrence,  and  under  the  promise  of  secrecy,  men- 
tioned that  the  name  of  the  ofiicer  was  Denbigh.  He  had 
noticed  Denbigh  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  at  the  ball ;  and 
judging  others  from  himself,  thought  it  was  a  wish  to  avoid 
any  allusions  to  the  lady  he  had  brought  into  the  other's 
quarters  that  induced  the  measure  ;  for  he  was  iu  hopes 
that  if  Denbigh  was  not  as  guilty  as  himself,  he  was  sulFi- 
ciently  so  to  wish  to  keep  the  transaction  from  the  eyes  of 
Emily.  He  was,  however,  prepared  for  an  explosion  or 
an  alliance  with  him,  when  the  sudden  departui-e  of  Sir 
Herbert  removed  the  danger  of  a  collision.  Believing  at 
last  that  they  were  to  bo  brothers-in-law,  and  mistaking 
the  earl  for  his  cousin,  whose  name  he  bore,  Egerton  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  association  ;  whUe  Pendennyss,  hav- 
ing in  his  absence  heard,  on  inquiring,  some  of  the  vices  of 
the  colonel,  was  debating  with  himself  whether  he  should 
expose  them  to  Sir  Edward  or  not. 

It  was  in  their  occasional  interchange  of  civilities  that 
Pendennyss  placed  his  pocket-book  upon  a  table,  while  he 
exhibited  the  plants  to  the  colonel ;  the  figure  of  Emily 
passing  the  window  drew  him  from  the  room,  and  Egerton 
having  ended  his  examination,  observing  the  book,  put  it 
iu  his  own  pocket,  to  return  it  to  its  owner  when  they 
next  met 

The  situation,  name,  and  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
were  never  mentioned  by  the  Moseleys  in  public ;  but 
Jane,  in  the  confidence  of  her  afiections,  had  told  her  lover 
who  the  inmate  of  the  cottago  was.  The  idea  of  her  being 
kept  there  by  Denbigh  imuediately  occurred  to  him,  and 
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Rjthough  ho  was  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  the  thing,  he 
was  determined  to  profit  by  the  occasion. 

To  pay  this  visit,  ho  stayed  away  from  the  excursion  on 
the  water,  as  Pendenuyss  had  done  to  avoid  his  friend, 
Lord  Henry  Stapleton.  An  excuse  of  business,  which 
served  for  his  apology,  kept  the  colonel  from  seeing  Den- 
bigh to  return  the  book,  until  afler  his  visit  to  the  cottage. 
His  rhapsody  of  love,  and  offers  to  desert  his  intended 
wife,  were  nothing  but  the  common-place  talk  of  his  pur- 
poses ;  and  his  presumption  in  alluding  to  his  situation 
with  Miss  Moseley,  proceeded  from  his  impressions  as  to 
Julia's  real  character.  In  the  struggle  for  the  bell,  the 
pocket-book  of  Denbigh  accidentally  fell  from  his  coat,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  colonel  was  too  precipitate  to  enable  him 
to  recover  it. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  too  much  alarmed  to  distinguish 
nicely,  and  Egerton  proceeded  to  the  ball-room  with  the 
iudifferencG  of  a  hardened  offender.  When  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Jarvis,  to  whom  he  had  committed  himself,  prompted 
him  to  a  speedy  declaration,  and  the  unlucky  conversation 
of  Mr.  Holt  brought  about  a  probablo  detection  of  hia 
gaming  propensities,  the  colonel  determined  to  get  rid  of 
his  awkward  situation  and  his  debts,  by  a  coup-dc-mam. 
He  accordingly  eloped  with  Miss  Jarvis. 

What  portion  of  the  foregoing  narrative  made  the  dying 
confession  of  Egerton  to  the  man  he  had  so  lately  discov« 
ercd  to  be  tlie  Eail  of  Peudeuuyss,  tho  reader  can  eanilj 
ioaugiue. 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

The  luuvest  liad  been  gathered,  and  the  beautiful  valet 
of  Peudeunyss  were  shooting  forth  a  second  crop  of  ver" 
dure.  The  husbandman  was  turning  his  prudent  fore- 
thought to  the  promises  of  the  coming  year,  while  the 
castle  itself  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  wondering  peasant 
a  siglit  of  cheerfulness  and  animation  which  had  not  been 
seen  in  it  since  the  days  of  the  good  duke.  Its  numerous 
windows  were  opened  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  its  halls 
teemed  with  the  faces  of  its  happy  inmates.  Servants  in 
various  liveries  were  seen  gliding  through  its  magnificent 
apartments  and  multiplied  passages.  Horses,  grooms,  and 
carriages,  with  varied  costumes  and  different  armorial  beai'- 
ings,  crowded  its  spacious  stables  and  offices.  Everything 
spoke  society,  splendor,  and  activity  without;  everything 
denoted  order,  propriety,  and  happiness  within. 

In  a  long  range  of  spacious  apartments  were  grouped 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  morning  employments,  or  in  arrang- 
ing their  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  the  guests  and 
owners  of  the  princely  abode. 

In  one  room  was  John  Moseley,  carefully  examining  the 
properties  of  some  flints  which  were  submitted  to  his  ex- 
amination by  his  attending  servant ;  while  Grace,  sitting 
at  his  side,  playfully  snatched  the  stones  from  his  hand,  as 
she  cried  half  reproachfully,  half  tenderly  — 

"  You  must  not  devote  yourself  to  your  gun  so  inces- 
santly, Moseley ;  it  is  cruel  to  kill  inoffensive  birds  for 
your  amusement  only." 

"  Ask  Emily's  cook,  and  Mr.  Haughton's  appetite,"  said 
John,  coolly  extending  his  hand  towards  her  for  the  tliat, 
"  whether  no  one  is  gratified  but  myself.  I  tell  you,  Grace, 
I  seldom  firo  in  vain." 
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"  That  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  the  slaughter  you 
commit  is  dreadful." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  John  with  a  laugh,  "  the  ci-devant  Captain 
Jarvis  is  a  sportsman  to  your  mind.  He  would  shoot  a 
month  without  moving  a  feather ;  he  was  a  great  friend  " 
—  throwing  an  arch  look  to  his  solitary  sister,  who  sat  on 
a  sofa  at  a  distance  perusing  a  book  —  ♦'  to  Jane's  feathered 
songsters." 

'•  But  now,  Moseley,"  said  Grace,  yielding  the  flints,  but 
gently  retaining  the  hand  that  took  them,  "  Pendennyss 
and  Chatterton  intend  driving  their  wives,  like  good  hus- 
bands, to  see  the  beautiful  waterfall  in  the  mountains  ;  and 
what  am  I  to  do  this  long  tedious  morning  ?  " 

John  stole  an  inquiring  glance,  to  see  if  his  wife  was 
very  anxious  to  join  the  party,  cast  one  look  of  regret  on 
a  beautiful  agate  that  he  had  selected,  and  inquired,  — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  very  much,  Mrs.  Moseley  ?  " 

"Indeed  —  indeed  I  do,"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  "if"— . 

«If  what?" 

"  You  will  drive  me,"  continued  she,  wiih  a  cheek  slightly 
tinged  with  color. 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  John,  with  deliberation,  and 
regarding  his  wife  with  affection,  "  I  will  go  on  one  condi- 
tion." 

"  Name  it !  "  cried  Grace,  with  still  increasing  color. 

"  That  you  will  not  expose  your  health  again  in  going  to 
the  church  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  rains." 

"The  carriage  is  so  close,  Moseley,"  answered  Grace, 
with  a  paler  cheek  than  before,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  car- 
pet, "  it  is  impossible  I  can  take  cold :  you  see  the  earl 
and  countess  and  Aunt  "Wilson  never  miss  public  worship, 
when  possibly  within  their  power." 

"The  earl  goes  with  his  wife;  but  what  becomes  of  poor 
me  at  such  times  ?  "  said  John,  taking  her  hand  and  press- 
ing it  kindly.  "  I  like  to  hear  a  good  sermon,  but  not  in 
bad  weather.  You  must  consent  to  oblige  me,  who  only 
live  ia  your  presence." 

Grace  smiled  faiutly,  as  John,  pursuing  tho  point* 
laid,  — 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  my  condition  ?  '* 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  wish,"  replied  Grace,  withont  tha 
look  of  gayety  her  hopes  i)ad  first  inspired,  "  I  will  not  go 
if  it  rain." 

John  ordered  his  phaeton,  and  his  wife  went  to  her 
room  to  pre2\ave  for  the  trip,  and  to  regret  her  own  resolu- 
tion. 

In  the  recess  of  a  window,  in  which  bloomed  a  profusion 
of  exotics,  stood  the  figure  of  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  play- 
ing with  a  half-blown  rose  of  the  richest  colors  ;  and  be- 
fore her,  leaning  against  the  angle  of  the  wall,  stood  her 
kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Derwent. 

"  You  heard  the  plan  at  the  breakfast  table,"  said  his 
Grace,  "  to  visit  the  little  falls  in  the  hills.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  have  seen  them  too  often  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue?" 

"  Oh,  no !  I  love  that  ride  dearly,  and  should  wish  to  ac- 
company the  countess  in  her  first  visit  to  it.  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  ask  George  to  take  mo  in  his  phaeton." 

"My  curricle  would  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  Lady 
Marian  Denbigh,"  cried  the  duke  with  animation,  "  if  she 
would  accept  me  for  her  knight  on  the  occasion." 

Marian  bowed  an  assent,  in  evident  satisfaction,  as  ihe 
duke  proceeded, — 

''  But  if  you  take  me  as  your  knight,  I  should  wear  your 
ladyship's  colors ; "  and  he  held  out  his  hand  towards  the 
budding  rose.  Lady  Marian  hesitated  a  moment,  looked 
out  at  the  prospect,  up  at  the  wall  —  turned,  and  won- 
dered where  her  brother  was ;  and  still  finding  the  hand  of 
the  duke  extended,  while  his  eye  rested  on  her  in  admira- 
tion, she  gave  him  the  boon  with  a  cheek  that  vied  with 
the  richest  tints  of  the  fiov.cr.  They  separated  to  prepare, 
and  it  was  on  their  return  from  the  falls  that  the  duko 
BceuKxI  uncommonly  gay  and  amusing,  and  tho  li.dy  silent 
with  her  tongue,  though  her  eyes  danced  in  every  direction 
but  towards  lier  cousin. 

"  Keally,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,"  said  tho  dowager,  as, 
seated  by  the  side  of  her  companion,  hor  cyos  roved  over 
the  niagniilocnce  within,  and  widely  esteudod  domains  with- 
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out,  "  Emily  is  well  established  indeed  —  better  even  than 
my  Grace." 

"  Grace  has  an  afTectionate  husband,"  replied  the  other, 
gravely,  "  and  one  that  I  hope  will  make  her  happy." 

"  Oh  !  no  doubt  happy  !  "  said  Lady  Chattcrton,  hastily  : 
"  but  they  say  Emily  has  a  jointure  of  twelve  thousand  a 
year ;  by  the  by,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  though  no  one 
was  near  enough  to  hear  what  she  said,  "  could  not  the  earl 
have  settled  Lumley  Castle  on  her  instead  of  the  dean- 
ery?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  never  think  of  such  gloomy  subjects 
as  provisions  for  widowhood,"  cried  Lady  Moseley  :  "  jcm 
have  been  in  Annerdale  House  —  is  it  not  a  princely  man- 


sion 


?" 


"  Princely,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  dowager,  sighing ; 
"don't  the  earl  intend  increasing  the  rents  of  this  estate 
as  the  leases  fall  in  ?  I  am  told  they  are  very  low 
now ! " 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  the  other.  "  lie  has  enough,  and 
is  willing  others  should  prosper.  But  there  is  Clara,  with 
her  little  boy  —  is  he  not  a  lovely  child  ?  "  cried  the  grand- 
mother, rising  to  take  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh !  excessively  beautiful !  "  said  the  dowager,  looking 
the  other  way,  and  observing  Catharine  making  a  move- 
ment towards  Lord  Henry  Stapletou,  she  called  to  her, 
"  Lady  Hcrriefield  —  come  this  way,  my  dear  —  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you." 

Ivate  obeyed  with  a  sullen  pout  of  her  pretty  lip,  and 
entered  into  some  idle  discussion  about  a  cap,  though  her 
eyes  wandered  round  the  rooms  in  listless  vacancy. 

The  dowager  had  the  curse  of  bad  impressions  in  youth 
to  contend  with,  and  labored  inflnitely  harder  now  to  make 
her  daughter  act  right,  than  formerly  she  had  ever  done  to 
make  her  act  wrong. 

"  Here  !  Uncle  Eenfield,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  face  glow- 
ing with  health  and  animation,  as  she  approached  his  seat 
with  a  glass  ia  lier  hands.  "Here  is  the  negus  you 
wished  ;  I  have  made  it  myself,  and  you  will  praise  it  of 
course." 
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"  Oh  !  my  dear  Lady  Pcndennyss,"  said  the  old  gentle* 
man,  rising  politely  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  heveruge . 
"  you  are  putting  yourself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
an  old  bachelor  like  me  ;  too  much,  indeed  too  much." 

"  Old  bachelors  are  sometimes  more  esteemed  than 
young  ones,"  cried  the  earl  gayly,  joining  them  in  time  to 
hear  this  speech.  "  Here  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson; 
who  knows  when  we  may  dance  at  his  wedding  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  my  honored  master,"  said 
Peter  gravely,  in  reply,  bowing  respectfully  where  he  stood, 
waiting  to  take  his  master's  glass,  "  I  am  past  the  age  to 
think  of  a  wife  :  I  am  seventy-three  coming  next  'lammas, 
counting  by  the  old  style." 

"  AVhat  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  three  hundred  a 
year,"  said  Emily  with  a  smile,  "  unless  you  bestow  it  ou 
some  good  woman,  fbr  making  the  evening  of  your  life  com- 
fortable ?  " 

"  My  lady  —  hem  —  my  lady,"  said  the  steward,  blush- 
ing; "I  had  a  little  thought,  with  your  kind  ladyship's  con- 
sent, as  I  have  no  relations,  chick  or  child  in  the  world, 
what  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  bear  your  plan,"  said  the  coun- 
tess, observing  that  the  steward  was  anxious  to  communi- 
cate something. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  if  my  lord  and  my  honored  master  'a 
agreeable,  I  did  think  of  making  another  codicil  to  master's 
will  in  order  to  dispose  of  it." 

"  Your  master's  will,"  said  the  earl  laughing ;  "  why  not 
'■o  your  own,  good  Peter?" 

"  My  honored  lord,"  said  the  steward,  with  great  humil- 
ity. "  it  don't  become  a  poor  serving-man  like  me  to  make 
a4ill." 

"  But  how  will  you  prove  it  ?  "  said  the  earl,  kindly,  will- 
-ng  to  convince  him  of  hia  error ;  '•  you  must  be  both  dead 
to  prove  it." 

"  Our  wills,"  said  Peter,  gulping  his  words,  "  will  be 
proved  ou  the  same  day." 

Hia  master  looked  round  at  him  with  great  aiToction,  bml 
both  the  oarl  and  Emily  were  too  much  Btruck  to  tay  ijiy- 
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thing.  Peter  had,  however,  the  subject  too  much  at  heart 
to  abandon  it,  just  as  he  had  broken  the  ice.  He  anxiously 
wished  for  the  countess's  consent  to  the  scheme,  for  he 
would  not  atFront  her,  even  after  lie  was  dead. 

"  My  lady  —  Miss  Emmy,"  said  Johnson,  eagerly,  "  my 
plan  is,  if  my  honored  master 's  agreeable  —  to  make  a 
codicil,  and  give  my  mite  to  a  little  —  Lady  Emily  Den- 
bigh." 

*'  Oh  i  Peter,  you  and  uncle  Benfield  are  both  too  good," 
cried  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing,  as  she  hastened  to 
Clara  and  her  mother. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the  delighted  earl,  follow- 
ing his  wife  with  his  eyes,  and  shaking  the  steward  cordially 
by  the  hand  ;  "  and,  if  no  better  expedient  be  adopted  by 
us,  you  have  full  permission  to  do  as  you  please  with  your 
money." 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  "  you 
should  never  speak  of  such  things  prematurely ;  now  I  re- 
member when  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  my  nephew,  was 
first  presented  to  me,  I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and 
propriety  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  Lady  Pendennyss,  my 
niece,  too;  you  never  see  anything  forward,  or  —  Ah! 
Emmy,  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  tenderly  interrupting  him- 
self, "you  are  too  good  to  remember  your  old  uncle," 
taking  one  of  the  fine  peaches  she  handed  him  from  a 
plate. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Haughton  to  the  earl,  "  Mrs.  Ives 
and  myself  have  had  a  contest  about  the  comforts  of  mat- 
rimony ;  she  insists  she  may  be  quite  as  happy  at  Bolton 
Parsonage  as  in  this  noble  castle,  and  with  this  rich  pros- 
pect in  view." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Francis,  "  you  are  not  teaching  my  wife 
to  be  discontented  with  her  humble  lot  —  if  so,  both  hers 
and  your  visit  will  be  an  unhappy  one." 

"  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  if  our  good  friend  intended 
any  such  thing  by  his  jests,"  said  Clara,  smiling.  "  I  know 
my  true  interests,  I  trust,  too  well,  to  wish  to  change  my 
fortune." 

"you   are    right,"  said   Pendennyss;  "it   is  wonderful 
17 
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how  little  our  happiness  depends  on  a  temporal  condition 
When  here,  or  at  Lumley  Castle,  surrounded  by  my  ten- 
antry, there  are,  I  confess  moments  of  weakness,  in  which 
tlie  loss  of  my  wealth  or  rank  would  be  missed  greatly  *, 
but  when  on  service,  subjected  to  great  privations,  and  sur- 
rounded by  men  superior  to  me  in  military  rank,  who  say 
unto  me,  Go,  and  I  go,  C!ome,  and  I  come,  I  find  my  en- 
joyments intrinsically  the  same." 

"  That,"  said  Francis,  "  may  be  owing  to  your  lordship's 
tempered  feelings,  which  have  taught  you  to  look  beyond 
this  world  for  pleasures  and  consolation." 

"  It  has,  doubtless,  an  effect,"  said  the  earl,  "  but  there 
is  no  truth  of  which  I  am  more  fully  persuaded,  than  that 
our  happiness  here  does  not  depend  upon  our  lot  in  life,  so 
we  are  not  suffering  for  necessaries  —  even  changes  bring 
less  real  misery  than  they  are  supposed  to  do." 

"  Doubtless,"  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  "  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  not  wish  to  change  even  with  your  lord- 
ship—  unless,  indeed,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile  and  bow 
to  the  countess,  "  it  were  the  temptation  of  your  lovely 
wife." 

"You  are  quite  polite,"  said  Emily  laughing,  "but  I  have 
no  desire  to  deprive  Mrs.  Haughton  of  a  companion  she 
has  made  out  so  well  with  these  twenty  years  past." 

''  Thirty,  my  lady,  if  you  please." 

"  And  thirty  more,  I  hope,"  continued  Emily,  as  a  ser- 
vant announced  the  several  carriages  at  the  door.  The 
younger  part  of  the  company  now  hastened  to  their  differ- 
ent engagements,  and  Chatterton  handed  Harriet ;  John, 
Grace ;  and  Pendennyss,  Emily,  into  their  respective  car- 
riages; the  duke  and  Lady  Marian  following,  but  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

As  the  earl  drove  from  the  door,  the  countess  looked  up 
to  a  window,  at  which  were  standing  her  aunt  and  Doctor 
Ives.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  them,  with  a  face  in  which 
glowed  the  mingled  expression  of  innocence,  love,  and  joy. 

Before  leaving  the  Park,  the  party  passed  Sir  Edward, 
with  his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm  and  Jane  on  the  other, 
pui'Buiug  thoir  daily  walk.     The  baronet  followed  the  oar 
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riages  with  his  eyes,  and  exchanged  looks  of  the  fondest 
love  with  his  children,  as  they  drove  slowly  and  respectfully 
by  him ;  and  if  the  glance  which  followed  on  Jane,  did  not 
speak  equal  pleasure,  it  surely  denoted  its  proper  propor- 
tion of  paternal  love. 

"  You  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  the 
happy  termination  of  your  labors,"  said  the  docttor,  with  a 
smile,  to  the  widow ;  "  Emily  is  placed,  so  liar  as  human  * 
foresight  can  judge,  in  the  happiest  of  all  stations  a  female 
can  be  in  :  she  is  the  pious  wife  of  a  pious  husband,  be- 
loved, and  deserving  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  drawing  back  from  following 
the  phaeton  with  her  eyes,  "  they  are  happy  as  this  world 
will  admit,  and,  what  is  better,  they  are  well  prepared  to 
meet  any  reverse  of  fortune  which  may  occur,  as  well  as 
to  discharge  the  dudes  on  which  they  have  entered.  I  do 
not  think,"  continued  she,  musing,  "  that  Pendennyss  can 
ever  doubt  the  affections  of  such  a  woman  as  Emily." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  what  can 
excite  such  a  thought  in  your  breast,  and  one  so  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  George  ?  " 

"  The  only  unpleasant  thing  I  have  ever  observed  in 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  gravely,  "  i-s  the  suspicion  which  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  the  disguise  in  which  he  entered  our 
family." 

"  He  did  not  adopt  it,  madam  —  chance  and  circum- 
stances drew  it  around  him  accidentally ;  and  when  you 
consider  the  peculiar  state  of  his  mind  from  the  discovery 
of  his  mother's  misconduct — his  own  great  wealth  and 
rank  —  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he  should  yield  to  a 
deception,  rather  harmless  than  injurious." 

"  Dr.  Ives,"  said  IVIrs.  Wilson,  "  is  not  wont  to  defend 
deceit." 

"Nor  do  I  now,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a 
smile :  "  I  acknowledge  the  offense  of  George,  myself,  wife, 
and  son.  I  remonstrated  at  the  time  upon  principle ;  I 
said  the  end  would  not  justify  the  means ;  that  a  departure 
from  ordinary  rules  of  propriety  was  at  all  times  dangeroua, 
ftEd  seldom  practiced  with  impunity." 
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"  And  you  failed  to  convince  your  hearers,"  cried  Mrs, 
Wilson,  gayly ;  '•  a  novelty  in  your  case,  my  good  rec- 
tor." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  I 
did  convince  them  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  the 
earl  contended  that  his  case  might  make  an  innocent  excep- 
tion. He  had  the  vanity  to  think,  I  believe,  that  by  con- 
cealing his  real  name,  he  injured  himself  more  than  any 
one  else,  and  got  rid  of  the  charge  in  some  such  way.  He 
is,  however,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion, by  practice  ;  his  sufferings,  growing  out  of  the  mis- 
take of  his  real  character,  and  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  he  appeared  in  proper  person,  having  been 
greater  than  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge." 

*'  If  they  study  the  fate  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and  his  own 
weakness,"  said  the  widow,  "  they  will  have  a  salutary 
moral  always  at  hand,  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  two 
cardinal  virtues  at  least  —  obedience  and  truth." 

"  Julia  has  suffered  much,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  and 
although  she  has  retui-ned  to  her  father,  the  consequences 
of  her  imprudence  are  likely  to  continue.  "When  once  the 
bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  are  broken,  they 
may  be  partially  restored,  it  is  true,  but  never  with  a 
warmth  and  reliance  such  as  existed  previously.  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  yourself,  do  you  not  feel  a  sensation  of 
delight  at  the  prosperous  end  oi  your  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Emily  ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  think  we  have  discharged 
our  duties,  and  the  task  is  much  easier  than  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  it  is  only  to  commence  the 
foundation,  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the  superstruc- 
ture. I  have  endeavored  to  make  Emily  a  Christian.  I 
have  endeavored  to  form  such  a  taste  and  principles  in  her, 
that  she  would  not  be  apt  to  admire  an  improper  suitor,  and 
I  have  labored  to  prepare  her  to  discharge  her  continued  du- 
ties through  life,  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  a  faith,  as 
under  the  providence  of  God  will  result  in  happiness  t'^t 
exceeding  anything  she  now  enjoys.  In  all  those,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven.  I  have   succeeded,  and  had  occasioa 
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offered,  I  would  have  assisted  lier  inexperience  through  the 
more  delicate  decisions  of  her  sex,  though  in  no  instance 
would  I  attempt  to  control  them." 

"  Tou  are  right,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  tak. 
ing  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  and  had  I  a  daughter,  I 
would  follow  a  similar  course.  Give  her  delicacy,  religion, 
and  a  proper  taste,  aided  by  the  unseen  influence  of  a  pru- 
dent parent's  care,  and  the  chances  of  a  woman  for  happi- 
ness would  be  much  greater  than  they  are  ;  and  I  am  en- 
tirely of  your  opinion,  *  that  prevention  is  at  all  times  bet- 
ter Uian  cure.' " 


THE  END. 
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'It    Might    Have    Been." 

Mer    Joy    was     Duty 
And     Love    coas    Laco. 


For  one  of  the  brightest  poetic  gems.  P. TO. 


Maud  Mullsr,  on  a  summer's  day,  raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  weahh  of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  sbe  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee  the  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town,  white  from  its  hill  slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest  and  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,— 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dare  to  own,  for  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane,  smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade  of  the  apple-trees  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed  through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up,  and  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  ci'p. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down  on  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks  I  "  said  the  J  udge ;  "  a  sweeter  draught  from  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees,  of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether  the  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown,  and  her  giaceful  ankles  bare  and  browa.  [weather 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise  looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay  seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  ;  "  Ah  me  I    That  1  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  I 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine,  and  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat;  my  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay,  and  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor,  and  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill,  and  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet,  ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air  show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair 

"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day,  like  her,  a  harvester  of  nay  ; 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs,  nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds,  and  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold,  and  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart  the  Judge  rode  on  and  Maud  was  left  ill  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon,  when  he  hummed  in  Court  an  old  love  tune  , 

And  the  young  girl  mused  besides  the  well  till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower,  who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow,  he  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes  looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red,  he  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead  ; 

And  closed  his  eyes. on  his  garnished  rooms  to  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain,  "  Ah,  that  I  was  free  again  ! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day,  where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor,  and  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain,  left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot  on  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall  over  the  road  side,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again  she  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace,  she  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls  stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned,  the  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug,  dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw,  and  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again,  saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge,  for  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  ! 

God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all,  who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been." 

Ah,  well  I  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies  deeply  buiied  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may  roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away !  Whittib«. 

What  Higher  aim  can  Man  attain  than  Conquest  over  Human   Pain  ? 

The  JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE  IS  IMMENSELY  INCREASED  without  such  d  simple  precaution  a5 

£:no's    'fjrxjit    salt.' 

How  important  it  is  to  every  individual  to  have  at  hand  some  simple,  efleclive   and 
palatable  remedy  such  as  '  FRUIT  SALT'  to  check  disease  at  the  onset.    Whenever  a 
change  is  contemplated  likely  to  distui  b  the  condition  of  health,  let  it  be  your  companion, 
for,  under  any  circumstances,  its  use  is  beneficial,  and  never  can  do  harm. 
"  It  Is  not  too  much  to  sjy  that  Its  merits  have  been  published,  tested,  and  approved  llteiaJly, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  that  Its  cosmopolitan  popularity  tu-day  presents  one  ol  the  most  signal 
Illustrations  o(  commercial  enterprise  to  be  found  In  our  trading  records."— i!«r<y><.i«  Mail. 
Its  eSsct  upon  ftny  Disordered,  Bleepleii,  and  FeTsrish  eondltlor  ii  ilmplT  mu-rdlous. 
CAUTION.  — Examine  each  bottle  and  iee  that  the  capsule  is  marked  END'S  'FRUIT 
SALT.'     Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  WORTHLESS  IMITATION. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C-    ENO.   Ltd..  at  the   '  FRUIT   SALT'   WORKS. 
LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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